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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AT a time when all Europe is extolling the diplomacy and 
The King’s statesmanship of the British Sovereign, it would 
Pe, surely be a piece of churlish pedantry on the part 
of Englishmen to abstain from expressing their 
gratitude for the great part which his Majesty has played in the 
recent international development. Any one who talked of an 
Anglo-French rapprochement a year ago was regarded as being 
about as fit for a lunatic asylum as is an advocate of an Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement to-day. The relations between this 
country and our nearest neighbour had been so bad for so long, 
the distrust and suspicion with which they viewed one another 
had become so ingrained, that it seemed that nothing short of a 
miracle could create such an atmosphereas enabled the Colonial 
Secretary to tell a distinguished French gathering the other day, 
“JT see no ground whatever in the future for any possible 
differences between our two countries.” This most welcome 
reconciliation has been admittedly influenced by political factors, 
such as the tardy discovery on both sides of the Channel that 
third parties were desperately anxious to maintain Anglo-French 
tension, and the gradual emancipation of England from the 
German yoke, which has removed one great cause of misunder- 
standing in Paris. But without the King’s tact, which amounts 
almost to genius, in seeing and seizing the psychological moment, 
France and England might have continued their bickerings in- 
definitely. There never was a more auspicious episode than 
his Majesty’s visit to Paris, which is understood to have been 
prompted by his natural French sympathies, and by a desire to 
make a personal effort—of an entirely non-political character— 
VOL. XLI 57 
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to restore the entente cordiale of former days. Every qualified 
Frenchman is prepared to testify that the King’s appearance in 
Paris, which, in view of recent relations, was regarded as showing 
not only initiative but nerve, and the absolutely disarming 
manner in which he met his hosts, particularly at a memorable 
gathering at the Hotel de Ville, made a great impression on a 
generous people, and convinced even the most sceptical of the 
sincerity of England’s desire to shake hands without arriére 
pensée, and bury a disagreeable past. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the King has opened a new chapter in our foreign 
relations, and increased, if possible, the prestige of the Crown at 
home as well as abroad. 


As we have so constantly pointed out, the emancipation of our 
foreign policy from the German yoke, which has 
weighed upon it so heavily during the last few 
years, was a necessary condition precedent to any improvement 
in our relations with other Powers. So long as England was 
ticketed as a German sheep in the European fold it was only 
natural that the French should desire to have as little to do with 
us as possible. We were regarded as one of the mainstays of 
the Treaty of Frankfort, as an informal member of the Triple 
Alliance, and as a probable adversary in the event of a European 
war. Noone has ever been able to point out any advantage which 
we derived from occupying a position which ultimately became 
odious to the nation at large. That the Crown should be recog- 
nised by the nation as being a great factor in our escape from this 
position is of the highest importance, because it is a matter of 
common notoriety that as the Anglo-German policy could never 
be defended upon any intelligible grounds, it became the fashion 
to attribute it to occult dynastic reasons, all the more as some form 
of Anglo-German “co-operation” seemed to be the inevitable 
result of the Kaiser’s various visits to his royal relatives in this 
country. It is particularly desirable that this canard should be 
disposed of, because one of the fears of close observers at the 
present time is lest the Potsdam party in the Cabinet, who have 
grown small by degrees and beautifully less, but who for their 
size are exceedingly sore at the turn of events, may make some 
effort to revive the pro-German policy. It would be quite in 
accord with their fatuous record in the past that they should 
consider it advisable to “ do something to oblige Germany,” just 
“to show that there is no ill-feeling,” in other words, they wish to 
convince Germany that we are afraid of our newly won indepen- 
dence and France that we are ashamed of her friendship. It is 
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earnestly hoped by all loyal subjects of his Majesty that no heed 
may be paid to foolish counsellors who give such advice, which 
they would doubtless urge on the ground that “ public opinion” 
demands some fresh Venezuelan mess or Baghdad bungle. With 
the exception of Mr. Chamberlain, there is scarcely a single 
one of his Majesty’s Ministers who has the least insight into 
“public opinion.” They know no more of the opinions of the 
man in the street than they do of the opinions of the man in the 
moon. Let us:hope that they will not be able to mislead the 
Sovereign, and that the ignominious Anglo-German chapter will 
remain closed. There is a wrong way and a right way to obtain 
satisfactory relations with Germany. The wrong way is the way 
we have been going for several years. The right way is to have 
as little to do with her as possible. The fewer our “relations” 


with the German Government, the better the chance of avoiding 
quarrels. 


President Loubet would be a hard man to please had he failed 
es to appreciate his reception in London, which was 
. certainly one of the most spontaneous ever 

Loubet in . " 
mena hin accorded to any foreigner. All classes, from the 
Sovereign downwards, combined to give him 
greeting. It was nearly fifty years since the head of the French 
State had officially visited these shores. It was known that M. 
Loubet was no fair-weather friend, but that he had through good 
report and through ill report laboured for a friendly accord 
between the two countries. He was also welcomed on his own 
account as a public servant, who had stepped into the breach in 
his own State at a dangerous moment in her career, and who, by 
his loyalty, devotion and honesty, had succeeded in saving the 
situation. That the President, who is absolutely sincere, was 
deeply touched by his three days’ experiences in England is shown 
by the very happy telegram which he sent to the King and nation 
on leaving our soil on Thursday, July 9: “Au moment de quitter 
la terre Anglaise j’ai a coeur d’adresser a votre Majesté l’expression 
de ma plus vive gratitude pour l’accueil si chaleureux que votre 
Majesté, sa Majesté la Reine, la Famille Royale, et la nation Bri- 
tannique ont réservé au représentant de la France, amie de 
l’Angleterre-—EMILE LouBET.” To which the King thus feli- 
citously replied: “C’est mon plus ardent desire que le rap- 
prochement entre nos deux pays soit durable.” The honours 
showered upon M. Loubet during his short and strenuous stay 
have been so fully recorded in the press that we need not dilate 
upon them here. As hearrived off Dover in the Guichen on Monday, 
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July 6, he found the whole Channel Fleet drawn up in two lines to 
do him honour. The Duke of Connaught met him on landing, the 
King received him at Victoria Station. He drove in an open 
carriage, through streets crowded with cheering people, to St. 
James’s Palace. That evening the President attended a State 
banquet at Buckingham Palace, where the King, in toasting his 
eminent guest, said that France ought to be our best, as she was 
our nearest, neighbour. On the following day M. Loubet 
received an immense ovation from the City of London, and the 
scene in the Guildhall, where he was entertained by the Lord 
Mayor, defies description. The speeches were quite unofficial in 
their cordiality. The day ended with a gala performance at the 
Opera. On the following morning the President visited Windsor 
Castle, and in the afternoon was taken by the King to a review of 
some sixteen thousand men at Aldershot. He dined with Lord 
Lansdowne and afterwards went to a State ball at Buckingham 
Palace. Throughout his stay, whenever the President showed 
himself in the streets, he was received with the utmost cordiality, 
and by the time he left the “little man in black” had become 
one of the first popular favourites. He on his side did not 
disguise his delight at the welcome of the phlegmatic English. 


The Dual Alliance is and must remain the corner-stone of 
French foreign policy, and any relations into 
which France may enter with other Powers, as, 
for example, Italy or England, will be strictly 
subordinate to the major engagement. This is clearly under- 
stood in London and Paris, as well as in St. Petersburg, 
where no resentment has been experienced, in spite of the 
bilious efforts of the semi-official apparatus of the Wil- 
helmstrasse to excite Russia against the Anglo-French fore- 
gathering. M. Delcassé’s presence in London was an adequate 
guarantee that France would not be unmindful of la nation 
amie et allié. It is only natural that the Germans, with their 
inherited love of intrigue, should seek to make capital out 
of the present mixed international position. They desire to 
emphasise what they satirically term “the English flirtation with 
France” as a means of making mischief between England and 
Russia, as well as between France and Russia, so as to ingratiate 
themselves with the latter Power. What would best suit the Berlin 
book would undoubtedly be the break-up of the Dual Alliance 
through the “ machinations” of England, as the Kaiser would 
then be able to secure what Prince Bismarck always wanted, but 
could never quite attain, viz., a German-Russian Alliance, which 
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would be able to paralyse France in Europe, and “ deal with” 
England in other parts of the world. It would not, however, 
suit this country to do Germany’s dirty work by breaking up the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, which we agree with our distinguished 
colleague, M. Syveton (who contributes an interesting article 
to this number with the object of removing certain misconcep- 
tions as regards the Nationalist party, of which he is an important 
member), in regarding as a check upon Germany rather than a 
menace to England. It is unfortunate that the Russians should 
continue so susceptible to German suggestion at a time when we in 
England have learnt toappreciate the devious devices of the “honest 
broker.” The Cologne Gazette, which is one of the most poisonous 
of all the papers controlled by the Berlin Foreign Office, has 
taken to publishing a series of telegrams, dated St. Petersburg— 
but, judging from Busch’s disclosure of Bismarckian methods, 
not improbably written in the Wilhelmstrasse—with the object 
of exciting Russian mistrust of England on the Far Eastern 
question. The policy of Japan towards Korea and the represen- 
tations of the United States on the subject of Manchuria, are all 
attributed, according to the “information” of this Rhenish 
organ, to England, which “ is annoyed because she has not been 
able to induce Russia to adopta more active policy in the Balkans 
(sic), and is therefore determined to embarrass Russia in the Far 
East... . In St. Petersburg the conviction is becoming more 
general that England is intriguing against Russia by every means 
in her power, and that she is inciting America against the Russian 
Government.” 


It must be admitted that the Far Eastern question offers some- 
what unusual opportunities for German diplo- 
The Far 

East. macy, at the present moment. There seems to 
be a war party in Russia, the leader of which is 
said to be so important a person as General: Kuropatkine, the War 
Minister, whose proceedings in the Far East have given rise to 
many sensational rumours during the last few weeks. Russian 
Chauvinists regard the time as ripe to “settle” with Japan, 
and a blustering telegram has been circulated by Reuter’s 
St. Petersburg correspondent (who has before now played 
the German game) to the effect that “the bellicose language of 
some of the Japanese newspapers . . . occupies much attention 
in official quarters here.” There is no apprehension as to the 
outcome of a war with Japan, for though the Russians might 
sustain some initial reverses, “they would be victorious in the 
end.” The Japanese are therefore admonished on the hopeless- 
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ness of their position, as they could count on no support from 
the Government of the United States, which is pleasantly 
described as placing “mercantile considerations above all 
others,” while as regards Great Britain “it is argued that on the 
morrow of two great peaceful demonstrations like the visit of the 
King to Paris and the reception of President Loubet in England 
the British Government is hardly likely to engage in any course 
of action which would be calculated to disturb the peace of the 
world, and that England would certainly not lend support to her 
ally Japan if the latter were to be the aggressor in a war with 
Russia.” Russia’s intentions are, of course, declared to be per- 
fectly peaceful, and her immense preparations for war have merely 
peace in view. It is surely open to Japan to retort in similar 
strain. That the Japanese have remained exceedingly calm under 
the various provocations to which they have been subjected by 
the War Party in Russia can hardly be contested even by those 
Englishmen who were most critical of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and it is probably this compact which has had such a 
steadying influence on the Far Eastern situation, as the Japanese 
have full confidence both in the good faith and the power of 
their British ally. It is impossible to distinguish the truth of the 
conflicting rumours or to foresee the ultimate upshot. The 
Russian Government is in such a disjointed condition that dia- 
metrically opposite policies appear to be prosecuted simultane- 
ously. Side by side with sensational statements as to General 
Kuropatkine’s War Council at Port Arthur comes the official 
American assertion that a great moral victory has been won for 
the policy of the open door in Manchuria by further concessions 
by the Russian Government, but as every item of intelligence, 
whether pointing towards peace or making for war, is challenged 
almost as soon as it is published, it is hopeless to try and dis- 
entangle the facts. One thing at any rate is certain, viz., 
that however patient Japan may be as regards Russian move- 
ments in Manchuria, if any serious step were taken threatening 
the integrity and independence of Korea, the Japanese rifles 
would go off of their own accord. No Japanese Government 
could remain a day in power which tolerated an aggression on 
Korea. Nor should there be any illusions in other capitals as to 
the binding character of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance on Great 
Britain, and it would be a grave miscalculation to imagine that 
we should be backward in observing its obligations. Whether a 
war between Russia and Japan remained a duel or not, the only 
nation which stands to profit by the catastrophe would be the 
German Empire, and therefore we cannot help hoping that the 
Tsar may prevail over his fire-eaters, 
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Ennui has ever been the mother of mischief. A certain number 
The Effect of : retired Mandarins are endeavouring to re- 
Prenene | lieve the monotony of private life by organ- 
ising a revolt against the accredited leaders of the 

Unionist party. In this they are being aided and abetted by a 
small section of the Unionist press and a limited number of 
members of Parliament, some of whom will regret their 
precipitation some months hence when they realise the humilia- 
tion and hopelessness of their position. This Cave held its 
inaugural meeting in a committee room at the House of 
Commons on July 1, when about fifty members assembled, in- 
cluding two former Chancellors of the Exchequer, viz., Lord 
Goschen and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. A somewhat colourless 
resolution was unanimously carried, expressing objection to 
“Protective taxation on our imports of food,” which was 
enforced by a vehement, not to say violent, speech by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who declared “he was not going to be 
drummed out of the Unionist party for adhering to principles 
which Conservatives had maintained for fifty years.’ There 
speaks the true Mandarin. “A system good enough for my 
grandfather is surely good enough for me.” Lord Goschen 
declared that the veterans must take their place in the “ big 
fight’ promised by the Colonial Secretary. The suggestion that 
Mr. Chamberlain would sweep the country reminded him of 
the history of the Liberal Unionist party, which had survived the 
extinction with which it had been threatened, whereas Home 
Rule, which was thought to be inevitable, had not come to pass. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that the main difference 
between the threatened secession of Cobdenite Conservatives 
in 1903 and the split in the Liberal party in 1886 is that whereas 
the Liberal Unionists took the field against a policy of national 
disruption, the former are engaged in the forlorn task of 
thwarting the natural evolution of the British Empire. The 
hollowness of the position of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and his 
following is shown by the fact that they subsequently organised 
a new League under the catchpenny title of “The Unionist 
Free Food League,’ not a single member of which is in 
favour of anything approaching “ Free Food,” and therefore 
the phrase can be only intended to tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings. That Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in particular is sailing 
under false colours in advertising himself as a “ Free Fooder”’ is 
shown by his record as Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1895 


to 1902, which resulted in a substantial increase in the taxes on 
food. 
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The majority of our readers are probably unacquainted with 
the statistics of our “food taxation,” which brings 
Our Present aie 
in many millions to the Exchequer, not a penny 
Food Taxes. , : 
of which, so far as we know, is proposed to be 
remitted by the Free Food League. Their single object is to 
prevent any duties being imposed which would promote the 
consolidation of the Empire. They are indifferent as to the 
amount of the food taxes, so long as they cannot by any pos- 
sibility benefit the Colonies. Taking the figures for 1901 to 
1902, we find that, apart from the duties on currants, dried 
plums, figs, prunes, and raisins (all articles of nutriment), which 
produced nearly £400,000, the following are the main items : 


Ps 
Cocoa . : ; “ 255,300 
Coffee ; ‘ . ‘ 174,341 
Sugar ‘ . - 6,399,227 
Tea. . , . , » 55792,966 


In addition to this, beer, which is essentially the drink of the 
people, paid taxes amounting to {£13,276,073, while tobacco and 
snuff, of which no small share falls on the working classes, 
brought in £10,567,705. It is estimated, we believe, that the 
working man contributes threepence out of every four penny- 
worth of tobacco he smokes to the Exchequer, while only too 
often we fear his pipe is a substitute for a meal. We have 
taken the figures for the year 1901 to 1902, but it must not be 
forgotten that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in his last Budget, 
imposed a further “food tax” on corn, grain, and meal as a per- 
manent impost, which was calculated to produce £2,650,000, and 
which, according to Mr. Ritchie, oppressed “the poorest of the 
poor.” Surely, in view of these portentous figures, it is the veriest 
claptrap for the late Chancellor of the Exchequer to play the dema- 
gogue as regards “ the Food of the People,” and declare himself in 
favour of “ Free Food”’! The reader may possibly object that it is 
not altogether fair to fasten on the name of a new organisation, 
which, however inappropriately christened, is primarily intended 
to defend the sacred principles of Free Trade. We believe this 
to be a gross misconception. Whatever Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
or Lord Goschen may say, many of their followers are anything 
but Free Traders, and it is presumably for this reason that the 
League preserves a stony silence on the vital question of defend- 
ing the manufactures of this country against the devastating 
effect of hostile tariffs. Indeed, many of those who have allowed 
themselves to be taken in tow by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach are 
“ convinced retaliationists,” and under the pressure of their con- 
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stituents they will be compelled to advocate moderate ad valorem 
duties on imported manufactures. They have concentrated on 
the food question simply because they cannot agree upon any 
other line of attack. 


It is important to bear in mind that several of the Cob- 
denite Conservatives are crypto-Protectionists. 
A Crypto- : . ; 
ne + ee As an instance we may cite the curious letter 
in which Mr. Winston Churchill, one of the 
most able and active of the band, concludes a long dia- 
tribe against the Preferential Policy with the surprising 
suggestion that a Royal Commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the “spasmodic dumping, likely to cause tem- 
porary dislocation of trade, arising from the action, deliberate 
or otherwise, of foreign Trusts,” and into the possibility of ac- 
quiring “ leverage for negotiating commercial treaties.” We fear 
that Mr. Winston Churchill is straying from that strait and narrow 
path which is essential to the salvation of the true Free Trader. 
Why resent the ‘dumping down” of foreign goods in this country, 
seeing that the cheaper they are the better for the consumer ? 
And, moreover, if a British industry is so unfortunate as to be 
destroyed by such “dumping,” should we not be grateful to the 
foreigner for this friendly hint to British capital and labour to 
transfer themselves to some more suitable employment ? Then 
again, why worry about “leverage for negotiating commercial 
treaties,” seeing that according to the Divine dispensation our 
prosperity depends on the amount of our imports, while our 
exports can look after themselves; as long as the former 
increase there can’t be anything amiss with the economic con- 
dition of the country: foreigners are not philanthropists, they 
will not import to us for nothing, and as imports can only be 
paid for by exports, visible or “ invisible,” why trouble about their 
tariffs? If they choose to hurt themselves why should we “ slap 
our own face”? “Leverage” must be a synonym for that 
wicked word Retaliation. We fear Mr. Winston Churchill is not 
living up to the weekly gospel of free imports as preached in the 
Spectator. He is no Free Trader in the Wellington Street sense 
of the term, but there are plenty of his persuasion in the Free 
Food League. 


Has anything happened to justify this revolt of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Lord Gosclhen, and other Man- 
darins who pretend that they were forced to 
take the field by the aggressive speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 


Four Dangers. 
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the undecided attitude of Mr. Balfour ? What Conservative prin- 
ciple, we should like to know, has been violated by either of 
these statesmen? Great offence is said to have been given in 
Cobdenite circles by the proceedings at the Constitutional Club 
on June 26, when the Colonial Secretary was presented with a 
long overdue address, which had been drawn up before the end 
of the South African War, though the function of presenting it 
had been postponed until the other day. At this great gathering 
of Conservatives anxious to do honour to the greatest living 
British statesman both Mr. Balfour and the guest of the Club 
addressed speeches discussing the question of the hour, in 
singularly moderate and dispassionate language, which could 
give no pretext for revolt except to wreckers eager to destroy a 
Cabinet to which they no longer belong. Mr. Balfour described the 
four dangers threatening the economic condition of this country, 
which were responsible for the decision of the Government to ex- 
amine our fiscal system. None of these difficulties were new. The 
first fact to be faced was the menace to capital requisite to carry 
on great modern industries by the protective system of foreign 
nations, which enabled them “to import into this country objects 
which are largely manufactured in this country, at below cost 
price either in the country of origin or in the country of impor- 
tation.” This practice, which had been signally illustrated in 
the West Indian Islands, had produced the recent Sugar Con- 
vention. The second fact was our difficulty in negotiating with 
other Powers, Owing to our having given away everything. 
We were “like the aeronauts who have kept up their balloon 
by throwing out sandbags. That is a very proper method 
as long as you have sandbags, but when you have no more sand- 
bags you ought to reconsider your position.” The third question 
was whether we should allow foreign intervention to prevent our 
Colonies from according us preferential treatment. This problem 
had been before the country for the last six years, and the Premier 
expressed his confident belief that the Unionist party 


would not allow that policy to be interfered with by any nation who assumes 
or desires to assume that because we have given powers of self-government to 
our Colonies, therefore they are to be treated in all respects as if they were 
separate political entities from ourselves. They are not separate. They are 
integral parts of the British Empire, and as such we must insist, and I am sure 
that we shall insist successfully, that they shall be so treated by other nations. 


The fourth point was the desirability of making some fiscal 
arrangement which should unite us with the self-governing 
Colonies. This had been raised “in a most acute form by the 
Colonial Prime Ministers when they were over here,” and had 
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been discussed by the Colonial Secretary so long ago as the year 
1896. Mr. Balfour declared that many people had allowed them- 
selves to be misled into the belief that “ this controversy is simply 
a controversy as to whether the food of the people should be 
taxed. That is not the controversy. There is no logical or 
substantial reason I know of why a policy if it be wise, and if it 
be practicable in other ways, should not be carried out without 
increasing the cost of living to the poorer classes of this country.” 


The Premier demanded that in any event we shculd settle 
A Tribute to down to-the examination of these various diffi- 
culties, and that we should not allow the whole 
Mr ; Mate? 
question to be dismissed on the strength of a few 
quotations from speeches delivered fifty or sixty 
years ago, “now that we are in a condition of things never con- 
templated or dreamt of then.” We may point out in parenthesis 
that Cobden himself looked forward to England’s being a Free 
Trade nation among Free Trade nations, not a Free Trade 
nation among Protected nations. This is clearly shown by his 
famous predictions, which courageous correspondents of the 
Spectator have unsuccessfully attempted to explain away. Speak- 
ing at Manchester on January 15, 1846—the year in which the 
old Corn Law was repealed—Mr. Cobden said: “ Europe 
altogether has been corrupted by the vicious example of England 
in her commercial legislation. I believe that if you abolish the 
Corn Law honestly, and adopt Free Trade in its simplicity, there 
will not be a tariff in Europe that will not be changed in less than 
five years to follow your example.” On another occasion Mr. 
Cobden said: “ You might as well tell me that the sun will not 
rise to-morrow as tell me that foreign nations will not adopt 
Free Trade in less than ten years from now.” Mr. Balfour, we 
take it, is in favour of the Free Trade foreseen by Mr. Cobden. 
He declared himself categorically in favour of “freedom of 
negotiation for the purpose of increasing freedom of trade. By 
freedom of trade I mean free intercourse between this country 
and other countries of the commodities produced in each, un- 
interfered with by hostile or prohibitive tariffs.” Mr. Balfour 
ended an admirable speech with a moving tribute to the Colonial 
Secretary, which we make no apology for reproducing : 

There is a side in this controversy which is beyond mere political economy 
and the wisdom to be derived from scientific text-books. That question is the 
question of closer Imperial unity. I do not mean to say a word about it ; and 
why? Because there is one present who will speak after me who is far more 
competent to speak about it and has the right to speak about it beyond any 

other man now living. All of us have approached this great and absorbing 
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topic from different points of view. I myself began to approach it many years 
ago from the point of view of negotiation with foreign countries who raised 
against us these barriers of hostile tariffs. I believe that I am not misrepre- 
senting my right hon. friend when I say that he has apprvached it from the 
greater and more imaginative side of Imperial policy. He has, more than any 
other man, dead or alive, given life and expression to an idea, common I am 
glad to say to many of us, but never so embodied before— this idea of Imperial 
unity. It is an idea very alien to the palmy days of Free Trade. Mr. Cobden 
had, I believe, little regard for the Colonies; Mr. Bright said it did not matter 
to us to whom India belonged. We have all passed beyond that. We have 
passed beyond it as political economists ; we have passed beyond it as patriots ; 
and no man like my right hon. friend has, I think, fused into one whole, with 
the same energy, the same vehemence, the same success, this economic side 
and this Imperial side. 


After tracing the history of the Unionist alliance, the success 

of which he largely credited to the fact that Lord 

ie. Salisbury and Mr. Balfour had been the leaders 

of the Conservative party, Mr. Chamberlain made 

a personal reference, which should serve to dissipate the malignant 

slanders in which the vindictive enemies of the Colonial Secretary 
delight to indulge : 


My friend Mr. Balfour and myself can afford to laugh at the clumsy efforts 
that are made to separate us, to insinuate the idea of anything in the nature 
of a personal competition. I desire to say now in public what, as many of you 
know, I have continuously said in private—that, in my opinion, the leadership 
of Mr. Balfour is essential to the union and success of the Unionist party, and 
that since Lord Salisbury’s retirement there is no living man who can fill the 
position which he occupies with so much distinction, with equal brilliancy, with 
greater courage, or with more conspicuous ability. 


The Colonial Secretary pointed out that to their original duties 
of guarding the United Kingdom from disruption and furthering 
the policy of social reform for the masses, the Unionist alliance 
had added of late years another task. 


We have been seeking to bind together, to build up, an Empire in which the 
glorious tradition of our British history shall be merged and continued. I say 
that that is a more difficult task. The task of construction is always harder 
than the task of destruction. 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a State, 

An hour may lay it in the dust. 
But we have done something. We have brought this question into the arena 
of practical politics. 


We had every reason to be proud that the Colonies, 


of whom we were told only a few years ago that they would not move a man nor 
spend a penny on any cause in which their own selfish interests were not 
directly concerned, have sprung to our assistance in our time of difficulty and 
stress, have poured out the blood of their sons like water, and have contributed 
—not, indeed, perhaps entirely in proportion to their means, but have at any 
rate contributed largely from their comparatively scanty resources to a cause 


penne 
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which is not their own in any special sense, but is the cause of the Empire at 
large. 

And what of the prophets of evil? Did they repent or retract 
their sinister predictions ? On the contrary, they had begun to 
prophesy anew. They now sneered at the little which the 
Colonies had done. What encouragement had they ever given 
the Colonies? Mr. Chamberlain, however, claimed to know his 
countrymen too well to believe that these marplots represented 
public opinion. On the contrary, we all desired the consolidation 
of the Empire, and we welcomed every advance of the Colonies 
towards a goal, which might be approached in three different 
ways, either vid a political union, for which the Colonies told us 
they were not yet ripe; by means of some council of national or 
Imperial defence, which they also declared to be premature; or 
thirdly in the manner which they had spontaneously suggested. 
“Again and again, and at no time more definitely or more 
earnestly than at the last Conference of the Colonial Premiers, 
have they suggested that our object may be approached most 
profitably by means of commercial union through preferential 
tariffs.” 


It was in these circumstances that he had ventured to ask the 
Unionist party and the country at large to discuss 
our fiscal policy, and he reiterated his own view, 
which we believe to be shared by all who regard 
the British Empire as greater than any fiscal dogma, viz., that “a 
system of preferential tariffs is the only system by which this 
Empire can be kept together.” If the present opportunity were 
lost, it might not recur, and we should not only lose the pros- 
pective increase in our colonial trade, as well as the opportunity 
for closer union, but we should likewise lose the great advantages 
which we had already secured. Mr. Chamberlain challenged his 
critics to produce any alternative policy if they desired a 
closer union of the Colonies and the Mother Country. We 
were told that such a system would involve the sacrifice of a 
trade with three hundred million of foreigners for the benefit 
of a trade with ten million of our own fellow subjects, to which 
he replied with the pertinent question, whether it was not 
the fact that our manufactured exports to our own Colonies 
already exceeded our total exports of manufactured articles to all 
the protected States in Europe and the United States of America ? 
Mr. Chamberlain did not answer this, or the other questions 
which he asked, but the figures are sufficiently remarkable to 
be interpolated. 


Genesis of the 
Inquiry. 
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BRITISH EXPORTS (MINUS COAL AND SHIPS). 


‘DECLINE. PROGRESS. 
Year. Mil. £. Year. Mil. £. 
S72 .: I4E 172, «s. §8: 
To protected foreign} 1882 ... 109 4s : 882 ... 83 
markets(allEurope< 1890 ... 110 “2 — 1890 85 
and United States) J} 1900 ... 104 * $1900: «.. 90 
1902 a. 99 1902 ... 105 


We borrow these figures from the series of articles appearing in 
the Daily Telegraph under the title of “Imperial Reciprocity,” 
which it would be impossible to overpraise. It is a great tribute 
to the writer that his contributions have been completely ignored 
by the Westminster Gazette and Spectator, which profess to discuss 
this question seriously. We suspect he is left alone because 
his facts, figures, and arguments are unanswerable. Turning 
to the question of “freedom of negotiation,” the Colonial Secre- 
tary pointed out, both as a business man and as a politician, 
that no satisfactory bargain was possible unless you had something 
to give. Let us, therefore, see whether we could not break down 
this wall of hostile tariffs against which so long we have beaten 
ourselves in vain. “I will go further and say that if we fail in 
our negotiations, at least we should retain for our own country a 
vast production—a vast opportunity for employment which is 
now lost, and which is driving our people into foreign lands.” 
This is expressed in the following significant and even startling 
figures, showing that while our exports of manufactured articles 
into the great protected markets are steadily declining their in- 
vasion of our market is rapidly increasing. Is this the Free 
Exchange for which Cobden fought ? 


1882. 1890. 1900. 1902. 
Million Million Million Million 


Exports of British manufactures to com- 

petitive countries (all Europe and U.S.) £109 ... £110 ... £103 ... £99 
Imports — Foreign manufactures into 

United Kingdom . ‘ : . « MS: os ME aa GS ca. OD 


Balance : : : : s SR an SP us 6h le CF 


Mr. Chamberlain frankly declined to accept the view that 
political economy had said its last word sixty 
years ago, and that of all sciences it alone “ was 
never to be reviewed.” When told that our prosperity was 
bound up with free imports, he would ask in the first place, 
“What is our prosperity?” Were they to credit Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s statement that twelve millions of our 
people, i.e. more than a fourth, “are always on the verge of 


Free Imports. 
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starvation” ?* Is that a proof of the blessings of free imports ? 
Then again, was it the fact that once profitable industries had 
disappeared with a total loss of the capital invested, while the 
workpeople employed had either gone to join Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s twelve millions, “or else have been forced to 
emigrate, where they are now finding employment in competition 
with the comrades whom they left athome”?t Was it likewise 
the fact that our greatest and oldest industries, such as the iron 
trade and the textiles, were threatened as never before with an 
overwhelming importation of goods manufactured abroad and 
sold here below cost price—“ the product, mind you, of protected 
States” ? Finally, had the progress of these protected States, as 
judged by the condition of their working classes, the income tax 
returns, as well as by the deposits in the savings banks, been in 
much greater proportion than the progress of Free Trade 
England ?{ With these possibilities confronting them, the 
Government would surely have failed in its duty had it not 
invited the country to a full discussion of this subject. 


Before sitting down Mr. Chamberlain dealt with what was 

generally regarded as “the critical point,” viz., 
ee that a Preferential policy would increase the cost 
of the poor man’s food. If this were true it would 
be serious. He was willing to admit for the sake of argument, 


Bogey. 


* As an effort has been made to charge Mr. Chamberlain with exaggera- 
tion on this point, we give the verda ipsissima of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s speech at Perth on June 5: “In this country we know, 
thanks to the patience and accurate scientific investigations of Mr. 
Rowntree and Mr. Charles Booth, both in different fields and by 
different methods, but arriving at the same result, which has never been ques- 
tioned—we know that there is about 30 per cent. of our population underfed, on 
the verge of hunger, doubtful day by day of the sufficiency of their food. Thirty 
per cent.! What is the population of the United Kingdom? Forty-one 
millions. Thirty per cent. of forty-one millions comes to something over twelve 
millions.” 

+ Under the heading “ Our Exports of People,” the Daily Telegraph expert 
gives the following figures : 


1902. 
Per head, 
11,000,000 British Colonists purchased £66,000,000 British goods . £6 
77,000,000 Americans purchased only £23,000,000 British goods . 
(nearly). 


TWENTY YEARS’ EMIGRATION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS, 1883-1902. 
(Least Estimates.) 
To British possessions . 1,441,000 To United States . . 2,714,000 
Present annual trade—Gain £8,646,000 Presentannual trade—Loss £15,470,000 
t The Savings Banks myth is easily disposed of. In the Journal de Statis- 
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though he did not accept it as a fact, that the consumer paid the 
entire tax upon any article of consumption. “But even then, 
suppose the tax uponcorn increases the price of bread, does that 
necessarily increase the cost of living ?”” To which he answered, 
“Man does not live by bread alone.” Any increased cost of bread 
could be met by a proportionate decrease either in the cost of other 
articles of consumption or of the comforts of life, which would 
keep down the figure of the family budget to its present figure. 
He had suggested, and it was a purely personal suggestion for 
which no one else was answerable, that a part of any sum derived 
from a tax on food should be applied to the provision of Old Age 
Pensions for the poor. “Thereupon I am told that this is a most 
immoral proposition, that it is a discreditable attempt to bribe the 
working classes of this country. That criticism is hasty and it is 
harsh.” For many years he had been an ardent advocate of Old 
Age Pensions, but the money difficulty had hitherto been insu- 
perable, as it would clearly be unfair to charge the cost of Old 
Age Pensions on income-tax payers, many of whom are already 
sufficiently straitened. When, however, there seemed a prospect 
of large sums being at the disposal of a future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was only natural “that I should put in a word for 
my favourite hobby, if you like to call it so, and that I should ask 
the working classes—for it is to them I look for the answer—to 
consider whether it would not be better for them to take the 
money which is theirs in the shape of a deferred payment and a 
provision for their old age, rather than in the shape of an imme- 
diate advantage ?” But this was no essential part of the reform 
of our fiscal policy, as it would be time when we had the money 
to decide what to do with it: 


And if the working classes refuse to take my advice, if they prefer this imme- 
diate advantage, why it stands to reason that if, for instance, they are called 


tigue Suisse, M. Fatio gave the following estimate of the savings bank deposits 
in different countries per head of population: 


SAVINGS BANKS IN ELEVEN COUNTRIES, 1900. 


Country cae a 
Denmark . 7 ‘ . ‘ , . 15 11 63 
Switzerland. ; a ; ; a3 @ 2 
Germany . . 9 10. Ge 
Norway of Gh ee ae 
Australia . so & 4 
Belgium . : , : - & 7 Os 
United States of America « 6 4 108 
Austria-Hungary 5 8 3 
Sweden  S Tee 
France . ‘ ; ° 4 8 8 
Great Britain . 4 2 52% 
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upon to pay 3d. a week additional on the cost of their bread, they may be fully 
and entirely relieved by a reduction of a similar amount in the cost of their tea, 
their sugar, or even of their tobacco. In this case, what is taken out of one 
pocket would be put back into the other. There is no working man in the 
kingdom, no man, however poor, who need fear under the system I propose 
that without his good will his cost of living will be increased by a single 
farthing. 


The reader is now ina position to realise the general issues 
raised by the constitution of the ‘“ Free Food” 
League, under the auspices of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and the declarations of Mr. Chamberlain 
at the Constitutional Club. So far there is no controversy as to 
Free Trade and Protection, for the reason we have given, viz., 
that several of those who have temporarily enlisted under the 
banner of the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer are “ unsound” as 
regards manufactures, while their most demonstrative organ in the 
press has categorically declared in favour of Protection for manu- 
factures. They call themselves Free Fooders simply because 
they cannot call themselves Free Traders; but, though call- 
ing themselves Free Fooders, they are not in favour of Free 
Food. Indeed Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was furious with Mr. 
Ritchie for repealing the corn duty, while he went out of his 
way to boast in the House of Commons that he had steadily 
refused to reduce existing duties on articles of consumption 
simply because they came from the Colonies—so far does he 
carry his anti-Colonial bias. Here are Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s own words: “I opposed colonial preference, first as 
regards wine, though it was pressed upon us by the Australian 
Colonies ; secondly with regard to tea; and thirdly with regard 
to sugar, and only last year with regard to corn and flour.” 
There was no question in these cases of imposing additional 
duties on foreign importations, but merely of reducing already 
existing duties, or duties about to be imposed —on colonial pro- 
ducts. The Colonies proposed a step towards Free Trade within 
the Empire, which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach refused, because he 
is at heart a Little Englander who hates the Empire. We are 
scarcely surprised to learn that when this eminent statesman re- 
cently went down to Bristol he had a very bad quarter of an hour 
at the hands of his constituents many of whom are anxious that 
lie should seek a seat elsewhere. So much for Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. Then we have LordGoschen, who melodramatically charges 
his former colleagues with “gambling with the food of the people.” 
Surely the real “ gamblers” are those who desire to perpetuate 


our present dangerous dependence for our food-supplies on that 
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foreign country which is the chosen home of “corners,” and 
where at any moment a Food Trust might be formed which 
would cause incalculable suffering to the people of this country. 
We do not believe that the working classes are likely to be caught 
by Lord Goschen’s claptrap. On the contrary, they will see the 
wisdom of growing as much of our food as we can under our 
own flag. 


Those who follow Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, pro- 
pose to transfer duties which are now levied 
on one kind of food to another kind of food— 
from tea and, if necessary, from sugar and 
tobacco to wheat and meat—in order to secure substantial 
advantages for British trade in Colonial markets.* In addition to 
the purely material advantage, they have also a great Imperial 
object in view, viz.,to strengthen the ties between the Mother 
Country and the Daughter Nations, and make a commencement 
of Imperial Federation. Our opponents are at all times pre- 
pared to recognise the peace-preserving part played by trade 
between Great Britain and other foreign powers, and in the 
recent Anglo-French fraternisation, which we welcome as 
warmly as anybody, the intimate commercial relations of the 
two countries have been a constant topic of congratulation. 
But curiously enough, when it is proposed to strengthen the 
commercial ties between the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
we are denounced by so ardent an Imperialist as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman for cultivating “squalid bonds,” a phrase 
which is surely not unworthy to take its place by the side of 
“methods of barbarism.” Altogether apart from the preferential 
policy as regards the Colonies, the party of Tariff Reform desire 
to furnish the British Government with the power of negotiating 
with foreign nations who are now able to treat us as a negligible 
quantity. Further than this, many of us desire, and we are 
confident of being supported by public opinion, to lessen the 
present impossible handicap on our manufacturing classes by 
imposing moderate ad valorem duties on imported manufac- 


 Squalid 
Bonds” 


* Even so convinced not to say hide-bound a Free Trader as Lord Avebury 
is not prepared with a mere won Possumus on this question: ‘ There were some 
who, while regretting on fiscal grounds any change in our system, were ready 
to consider any wishes expressed by the Colonies in a friendly spirit, and who 
might be willing to make some concession of their economical convictions if by 
so doing they could satisfy themselves that the Colonies could be induced, not, 
indeed, to erect additional barriers against foreign countries, but to make some 
substantial progress in the direction of free or, at any rate, of freer trade with 
the Mother Country.” . 
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tured articles which are invading our home market in ever- 
increasing quantities, to the destruction of British capital and 
the distress of our working classes. Closely connected with this 
is the question of the pauper alien, which has long been a crying 
scandal, and which excites the deepest indignation where it 
inflicts the greatest misery, viz., in the congested districts of 
London. We earnestly hope that Mr. Chamberlain will include 
this pressing grievance in his “ unauthorised” programme, while 
another question which might be appropriately raised is the 
coasting trade of the British Empire, upon which the Colonial 
Conference of last year passed this important resolution : 

That it is desirable that the attention of the Governments of the Colonies 
and the United Kingdom should be called to the present state of the navigation 
laws in the Empire, and in other countries, and to the advisability of refusing 
the privileges of coastwise trade, including trade between the Mother Country 
and its colonies and possessions, and between one colony or possession and 
another, to countries in which the corresponding trade is confined to ships ot 
their own nationality and also to the laws affecting shipping, with a view 


of seeing whether any other steps should not be taken to promote Imperial 
trade in British vessels. 


The reader may ask whether it is possible to express a 
policy of Tariff Reform in practical terms. To 
this we answer Yes, as may be shown by the 
following suggestion : 

(1) The imposition of a duty of 2s. on wheat and flour im- 
ported from outside the Empire ; exemption for the same when 
grown under the flag. 

(2) A 7} per cent. ad valorem duty on all foreign beef and 
mutton (live or dead), with a similar exemption. 

(3) A repeal of the duty on Indian tea, as a rough equivalent to 
the working classes for the new duties on wheat and meat, while 
we should also be prepared to consider the necessity of modify- 
ing the sugar and tobacco duties according to the revenue 
produced by the meat and wheat duties. 

(4) A duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem on imported manufac- 
tured articles, with a reciprocity rebate of, say, 10 per cent. for 
purposes of negotiation. 

(5) No duties on raw materials of manufacture from whatever 
part of the world. On the principle of exempting raw materials, 
might it not be advisable to give cotton manufacturers a draw- 
back equivalent to the duty on any flour used in sizing ? 

It is unnecessary to point out that (1), (2), and (3) are 
dependent on the Colonies being prepared to meet us half way 
with concessions in their tariffs. 


A Suggestion. 
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That Mr. Chamberlain was not premature in raising the ques- 
tion of our fiscal policy, but rather that he did it 
at a singularly opportune moment, is abundantly 
clear from the publication of a Parliamentary 
paper containing the correspondence between Germany and 
Great Britain since Canada’s adoption in 1897 of her preferential 
policy in favour of the Mother Country. As is well known, on 
the declaration of this policy by the Laurier Government—which 
necessitated Lord Salisbury’s denunciation of the absurd treaties 
of 1865, which had been framed when the separatist spirit was 
rampant here, with the evident object of preventing preferential 
arrangements between Great and Greater Britain—Germany 
unsuccessfully claimed to occupy the same privileged position in 
the Canadian market which had been spontaneously accorded to 
the Mother Country. In other words, she sought to be a second 
Mother Country to our Colonies. With their usual astuteness 
and foresight, German statesmen realised that the whole fiscal 
policy of the British Empire would probably come up for review 
in the near future, and they appreciated the immense importance 
of establishing a claim which must inevitably kill the preferential 
policy. In passing we may note that the Germans, who are any- 
thing but fools, take precisely the opposite view to British Free 
Traders as regards Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. For while the 
latter savagely denounce him for threatening the foundations of the 
Empire in seeking to place its trade on a favoured footing, the more 
practical politicians of Berlin are daily praying for his defeat for 
the very opposite reason, viz., that this policy would so strengthen 
and consolidate the British Empire as to shatter the hostile 
ambitions of Germany. Moreover, they believe that Tariff Reform 
would turn the commercial tide, which has been running in favour 
of Germany and against England, in favour of England and against 
Germany. No one in touch with responsible circles in Berlin will 
question the truth of these assertions, and the attitude of Germany 
should give patriotic Englishmen with Free Trade inclinations occa- 
sion to pause before they finally decide to play the German game. 
For six years Germany successfully maintained her disintegrating 
position by excluding Canada from most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, At last in April of this year the Canadian Government, 
weary of an impotent diplomacy, imposed a substantial surtax 
on exports from any nation which treated Canada less favour- 
ably than other nations, Germany being, of course, aimed 
at. Whereupon Baron von Richthofen, the German Foreign 
Minister, attempted a gigantic bluff, which, as it failed, is, like all 
other German fiascoes, being busily explained away through the 
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usual semi-official apparatus and by journalistic friends in this 
country such as “ Diplomaticus,” whose “ diplomatic” qualifica- 
tions we venture to question. On April 15, our Ambassador 
in Berlin, Sir Frank Lascelles, was informed in writing by the 
German Foreign Minister that while the German Government 
expected to be able to prolong the arrangements giving most- 
favoured-nation treatment to Great Britain: 

The Imperial Government think, however, that they should not conceal the 

fact that it appears doubtful, especially having regard to the opposition to be 
expected in the Reichstag, whether this intention can be realised if Germany 
is differentiated against in important parts of the British Empire, and if, in 
particular, the report is confirmed that German goods will in the future be less 
favourably treated than British, not only in Canada, but also in British South 
Africa. 
We were apparently expected to tell our Colonies that we 
must decline their preferences unless they were also extended to 
their “second Mother Country,” viz.,Germany. A few days later, 
Baron von Richthofen repeated his threat in an interview with 
Sir Frank Lascelles, which is thus recorded in our Ambassador’s 
despatch of April 23. 

Baron von Richthofen said that it was the action of Canada in giving pre- 
ferential treatment to Great Britain that had brought about the denunciation of 
the Treaty of Commerce, and if other British Colonies followed her example, 
and large portions of the British Empire were to give preferential treatment 
to Great Britain, it would be very difficult to obtain the consent of the Reich- 
stag to the prolongation of most-favoured-nation treatment to Great Britain 
herself. His Excellency added that the competent authorities were now con- 
sidering what measures should be taken in consequence of the action of the 
Canadian Government. 

To this Sir Frank Lascelles, who has succeeded in maintaining 
friendly personal relations with the powers that be in Berlin 
during a period of storm and stress, made the very proper 
and spirited reply that “if any serious damage were done 
to British trade by the non-prolongation of the most-favoured- 
nation treatment, the outcry in England would be so great that 
his Majesty’s Government would be forced, very unwillingly, to 
take retaliatory measures.” Then follows what is common in 
Blue Books, viz., a gap, but there is every reason to believe that 
the Germans, relying on the tried weakness of British Mandarins, 
determined to carry out their threats against Canada, and by 
the middle of May had prepared their measures of reprisal 
which were about to be promulgated. On May 15, however, a 
certain speech was delivered at Birmingham, which was followed 
by a stampede in Berlin. The policy of punishing Canada was 
hastily abandoned, and the German Government assumed its 
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most gracious mood, and is understood to be most anxious to 
come to terms. Our statesmen must be careful to avoid any 
settlement which might compromise future fiscal developments. 


During the debates on the German Tariff Bill in the Reichstag 
a year and a half ago some member of the 
Opposition incautiously suggested that foreign 
nations might resent the proposals of the 
Imperial Government, which brought down upon his head 
this rebuke from Count von Bilow: “We are masters in our 
own house, and will do what we consider necessary in the 
economic development of Germany. We desire to live on the 
best terms—political and commercial—with all foreign Powers, 
but we are not going to be intimidated by foreign censure, 
foreign attacks, or foreign menaces.” This surely is the spirit in 
which every self-respecting nation should discuss its own affairs, 
and we are moved to recall these words because there appears to 
be a disposition in some quarters to threaten this country with 
the displeasure of other countries should we reform our tariff. 
Mr. Carnegie, of all people, in speaking at a dinner in Dingwall, 
thus alluded to the subject : 

He would [he said] as a lover of the country of his birth and one loyal to 
the country of his adoption, seriously warn this country against any system of 
discriminating tariffs as between the United States and Canada. It was like 
a mother giving preference to one child more than another, and it certainly 
would not tend to the union of the two great English-speaking nations, Britain 
and America, without which Britain could not share with the States the posi- 
tion of a dominant world-power. On the decision of the subject would depend 
Britain’s future as an Empire. 

He has since amplified these views in a threatening letter in the 
Times. Considering that Mr. Carnegie has made a fortune of 
many millions—which it must be said he is spending in a some- 
what monotonous manner—out of a high tariff which he and his 
friends publicly advocated, not only on the ground that it would 
be good for the United States, but also because it would “hurt” 
England, we can only regard his contribution to our present 
controversy as an unwarrantable intrusion. We have no doubt 
that Trustmongers like Mr. Carnegie regard this country as their 
legitimate dumping-ground, and are doubtless disquieted that we 
show signs of abandoning our system of “fool trade,” as it is 
irreverently termed by some of Mr. Carnegie’s countrymen. As 
against his declaration that unless we consent to maintain that 
régime we have no chance of becoming a dominant world-power 
may be set the contrary opinion of Mr. Proctor, one of the Civil 
Service Commissioners in Washington, and an acknowledged 
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authority on economics in the United States, who has thus 
expressed himself on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals : 

If the Customs Union is brought about, the important question for us will be 
its effect on our trade and our future development. The question will be 
whether we can maintain the Dingley tariff under such circumstances, and 
whether we shall not have to meet England half-way with some proposition that 
will allow better trading conditions than such a Customs Union would permit. 
Such a Customs Union would be apt to turn the tide of immigration to an 
important degree from European countries toward British Colonies rather than 
toward this country. If, for instance, a discriminating duty were placed upon 
the grain of this country and in favour of grain coming from Canada into 
England, the result would be to attract immigrants to Canada. 


It is to be hoped that the energies of the House of Lords have 
The Irish not been exhausted by the rather fussy and 
Land Bill. futile interrogatories with which terrified Free 
Traders have bombarded the Duke of Devonshire 

which ultimately provoked him to a caustic comment upon the tre- 
pidation of men whoseemedto have so little faith in their cause as to 
imagine that it would collapse at the blast of a single man’s trumpet. 
There isa very important piece of public work for Lord James, 
Lord Cross, Lord Goschen, and other eminent peers who are 
suffering from nervous excitement as to the economic future of 
this country, viz., to scrutinise the great and far-reaching measure, 
involving huge if incalcuable liabilities, about to be presented to 
the House of Lords after passing through the House of Commons 
in what may not unfairly be termed “a conspiracy of silence.” 
We refer, of course, to the Irish Land Bill, which has been 
supported by vast majorities which mean nothing except a 
desire to get a disagreeable Bill out of the way, and which 
certainly de not represent any consensus of public approval 
outside the walls of Parliament. The measure was originally 
introduced with a florid declaration by its fond parent, 
Mr. Wyndham, that it was to be a great measure of pacification 
—an ominous reminiscence of many Gladstonian measures, 
each of which became a further lever for extorting concessions 
from this country. It must be said that the Irish members have 
done their utmost to knock this nonsense on the head, for they 
have at-no time concealed their intention to treat as a mere instal- 
ment of their dues, as a vantage-ground for further aggressions 
upon the predominant partner, as a stepping-stone towards their 
ultimate goal, viz., national independence. Mr. Redmond made 
his position perfectly plain in a brutally frank speech at Burnley 
on July 5, in which he thus expressed his “gratitude” for the 
Land Bill, which, according to the gushers, is to open a new era 
in Anglo-Irish relations ; . 
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They were now told that there was a great English fiscal crisis, and that the 

country was hurrying on a General Election. The Irish vote would be can- 
vassed on it, but he told Irish voters in Great Britain to hold themselves in 
reserve. Let them take the word of command, as in 1885 they took the word 
of command of Mr. Parnell. If they did that their votes might be of some 
value. He had his own personal views about the fiscal question, but he did 
not say upon what side he himself would vote were he an English voter. He 
certainly would not vote on the merits of the issue, but just as his conscience 
told him in the cause of Ireland, either to strike down a Government or to lift 
it up or to equalise parties in the House of Commons. He admitted it was a 
selfish policy ; they were bound to adopt a selfish policy if they wanted to see 
Ireland successful. 
Under these circumstances it surely devolves on the House of 
Lords in general, and Liberal Unionists in particular, to look into 
a measure which even Mr. Morley describes as “a social and 
political revolution,” with rather more than the usual vigilance. 
Lord Goschen is terrified at the prospect of a two-shilling duty 
on foreign corn, which is pronounced to be “a gamble with 
the food of the people.” What has he say to a Bill which, apart 
from a dole of twelve millions (against which we have no objec- 
tion, as we think it very moderate compensation to the Irish 
landlords for the iniquitous litigation inflicted upon them by 
British legislation), involves a certain liability of from one hundred 
to a hundred and fifty millions sterling, and a very possible liability 
of two hundred and fifty to three hundred millions, according as 
nominally voluntary purchase develops an effective demand for 
compulsory purchase. 


The Spectator warns the landlords in the Upper House against 
using their strength to “improve” the Bill, on the 

7a Seugeen a that, “ ais see ae no tenants’ repre- 
sentatives in the Lords, it would not be fair that 
the compromises agreed on, or at any rate decided on, in the 
Lower House, should be varied.” We can hardly believe that the 
landlords will accept such doctrine, for though it may be techni- 
cally true that there are “no tenants’ representatives” in the 
Upper House, there is, at any rate, a bench full of Mandarins, 
who will all vote, and if necessary speak, in support of Mr. 
Wyndham’s Land Bill, simply because it is a Government 
measure; and as the landlords’ case was never seriously put 
forward in the House of Commons, we can hardly believe that 
they will allow judgment to go against them by default by 
abstaining fron pressing their claims in the House of Lords. 
Many Irish landlords are, we fear, hypnotised by the fact that the 
British taxpayer is putting up twelve millions to grease the 
machinery of the Bill, and they feel that they may never get 
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better terms from any future Government. But very little of this 
sum will ever find its way into their pockets, as it will be 
swallowed up by charges of all kinds, and, moreover, Mr. 
Wyndham’s removal of the minimum purchase price to gratify 
the Nationalists has destroyed the last safeguard in the Bill by 
placing the vendors absolutely at the mercy of the Land Com- 
missioners, of whose predatory vagaries Irish landlords have had 
abundant experience during the last twenty years. Then, again, 
the economic condition of Ireland would be completely altered ° 
in the event of Mr. Chamberlain’s Preferential Policy being 
accepted by the country, as there is every reason to believe it 
will be during the next few years. We would therefore earnestly 
appeal to the Irish landlords to make a serious fight on this 
measure, and we trust that Lord Goschen and his Free Trade 
friends, who are so alarmed at the perils with which the country 
is threatened by the Colonial Secretary, will have a word to say 
as to the British taxpayer’s position under the Wyndham Settle- 
ment. This aspect of the Bill could hardly have received less 
consideration from the House of Commons had the taxpayer been 
unrepresented. In the event of bad times and political unrest in 
Ireland we might find ourselves confronted by a demand for a 
‘reduction of the annual instalments, accompanied by a threat of 
repudiation, at some national crisis when our credit was as vital 
to us as our navy. On the other hand, in the event of a rise in 
prices, which would immensely enrich the new proprietors, there 
is no possibility of increasing the instalments. It is therefore a 
case of heads we lose and tails we don’t win. Mr. Redmond’s 
Burnley speech shows the folly of trying to appease the daughter 
of the horse-leech. 


The reader will remember that during the Army debates at 
the beginning of the session, initiated through 
the enterprise of Mr. Ernest Beckett and a group 
of members acting under his chairmanship, 
a prominent point was made of the defence of 
India. It was pointed out from the Ministerial Bench that Mr. 
Brodrick’s army corps’ must be maintained in England in order 
that the necessary reinforcements might be despatched to the 
Indian frontier on the outbreak of war. The critics, on the 
other hand, advanced the argument of the admirable articles in 
the Times, that it was strategically unsound to place army corps 
in England which would be required to defend India, for the 
simple reason that they could not reach India within a reason- 
able time. We repeatedly enforced this argument in these pages, 
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but of course we were all laughed at by the official world as 
amateurs and ignoramuses. The whole question has since been 
carefully considered by the Defence Committee, whose verdict 
seems to be in favour of the amateurs. On July 16 Mr. Brodrick 
told the House of Commons that the permanent force in South 
Africa would be raised to 25,000 men, the ratio decidendi of 
this change of policy being supplied by Lord Selborne to the 
House of Lords a few days later : 

I want to state in the most emphatic terms possible, that this policy is not 
the creation of the War Office. It is the work of the Defence Committee... . 
What is the problem with which we are confronted? Authorities both in India 
and at home are agreed that within a certain definite time after the outbreak 
of war—of which the invasion of India would probably form a part—a certain 
reinforcement would be required in India, and after another period of time 
a still further reinforcement would be required. Can you send these reinforce- 
ments, says the Indian Government to the War Office. Yes, answers the War 
Office, we can send them at once from England. Then the Admiralty comes 
in; and it is the opinion of the Admiralty that they would not be prepared 
to guarantee that troops would be sent within that period. 


It will become necessary to treat the South African force as a 
part of the home establishment. Meanwhile Mr. Brodrick has 
introduced a Military Works Bill (which looks as though it had 
been drafted before the decision of the Defence Committee to over- 
rule the War Office and to increase the South African garrison) 
involving the expenditure of huge sums on barracks in this 
island—possibly for men who will be stationed elsewhere. It is 
not pleasant for the taxpayer, all the more as it is becoming 
clearer every day that after a certain point a pound squandered 
on the army is a pound stolen from the navy. We are heading 
straight for another naval panic, owing to the manner in which 
the Government is allowing the army to eat up the navy. 


The death of Leo XIII. on July 20, after a struggle with death 
D lasting nearly three weeks—during which the 
eath of a : 
Leo XIII. marvellous vitality and heroism of the venerable 
Pontiff excited universal sympathy and admira- 
tion—must be pronounced a worthy end of a wonderful reign. 
This is no place in which to attempt a serious appreciation either 
of the character of the late Pope or of the religious and political 
results of his twenty-five years’ Pontificate. Two points stand 
out in the more discriminating eulogies, viz., that he was a high- 
minded and devout Christian, but that circumstances combined 
to give a predominance to the temporal side of his Papacy. No 
Pope can be judged as a private person any more than a King; 
and in the case of the Head of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
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test question would be either, has he increased its spiritual 
influence, or alternatively, has he increased the political prestige 
of the Vatican? We should be most loth, especially at such a 
time, to write a word calculated to pain our Catholic readers, 
but we do not think that it can be maintained by any one who 
cares to see things as they really are, that the Roman Catholic 
religion occupies a larger place in the respect of mankind than 
when Cardinal Pecci became Leo XIII. in 1878. The second 
question is perhaps more open to argument. In some places 
the political power of the Papacy appears to be greater than 
it was, e.g., in Germany, and possibly in the United States. 
On the other hand it has lost ground in France, and enjoys less 
esteem in educated England, which was wont to regard the Vati- 
can with dangerous benevolence—until the Dreyfus case. Since 
that extraordinary episode there has been a distinct decline in 
British enthusiasm, and this estrangement has been accentuated 
by the realisation in recent years that the Vatican is politically an 
active enemy of this country. There is good reason to believe that 
those who were at any rate sufficiently important to use the name 
and authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, went considerable lengths 
at a critical diplomatic stage of the South African War in an anti- 
British intrigue. Indeed, it is an open secret that the Duke of 
Norfolk, who is a patriotic Englishman as well as a devout 
Catholic, went to South Africa in order to mitigate the painful 
impression caused by the hostility of the Vatican, as well as to 
make a protest of which Rome could not miss the significance. 


THE NATIONALIST PARTY IN 
FRANCE 


I AM told that the English are ignorant as regards the Repub- 
lican Nationalist Party in France, although its proceedings are 
a constant subject of discussion. This is in no way astonishing. 
The Nationalist Party is a comparatively new development. If 
a new Party arose in England to-morrow, it would probably 
take Frenchmen three or four years to appreciate accurately its 
position and programme. I am therefore particularly pleased 
at the opportunity offered me by the Wazional Review to discuss 
the policy of a Party to which many Frenchmen are deeply 
attached, and I propose to glance at its genesis, to examine the 
ideas it defends, and to explain its general political attitude. As 
a preliminary it may be as well to define the word Nationalist. 
A Nationalist is a man who desires a national policy for his 
country, z.¢., a policy founded on the general interests of the 
nation. We protest against the sacrifice of the vital and common 
interests of the country to the special interest of any class, sect, 
or coterie, and we demand that our national interests shall not 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of other nations. One of the 
most eminent of the chiefs of our Party, M. Jules Lemaitre, who 
is marvellously endowed with the art of giving perfect and 
finite expression to the confused thoughts in the minds of 
crowds, has thus defined Nationalism : 


The name Nationalist, which is our rallying cry, is a truly beautiful 
expression capable of stirring the heart and imagination of a people, and 
possessing in itself a power of expansion and propaganda. It is an honest 
word with a manifest meaning. Nationalism is the awakening of the instinct 
of national conservation. It is the popular league of public well-being and 
national interest, and it involves the recovery of the Republic by the nation. 
The best minds in France towards the end of the year 1792, when Patriot and 
Republican were synonymous terms, were emphatically Nationalist. 


The addition of the word Republican to the word Nationalist 
signifies that we consider the Republic to be the most suitable 
form of government for France in her present condition. But 
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I will return to this point further on, and will now glance at the 
genesis of the Nationalist movement. 

THE DREyYFuS CASE,—The Nationalist sentiment arose from 
the instinct of preservation which was aroused by the grave 
political crisis caused by the Dreyfus case. The Nationalists 
were anti-Dreyfusards. What does this mean? That from the 
outset they declared in favour of the guilt of the ex-captain ? 
Not at all. Foreigners should have no misunderstanding on 
this point. We are honest people of good faith. The guilt of 
a French officer was far too painful for us to desire that he 
should be held guilty at all costs. We cherish Truth and 
Justice no less than our adversaries, and we are as much 
attached as they are to the rights of man and the privi- 
leges of citizenship. We heartily agree with them that no 
innocent man should be allowed to remain a convict for 
any vaison d'état or for any pretext of public safety. The 
Nationalist protest in the Dreyfus case was excited by the 
stubborn determination of the other side to invalidate the 
verdict rendered by a properly constituted tribunal, of which 
the equity had been attested by five Ministers of War. We 
were also stirred by the fact that the Dreyfusard movement 
had obviously become converted into a campaign directed 
against our military institutions, which if successful must have 
resulted in destroying our army. The Nationalists successively 
demanded that an officer accused of treason should be dealt 
with by his proper judges, viz., the court-martial; that the 
work of our Intelligence Department and our system of contre 
espionage—work common to all countries—should not be dis- 
organised ; that the Headquarter Staff should not be annihi- 
lated; that the corps of French officers and our military 
institutions should not be subjected to a campaign of deprecia- 
tion and calumny calculated to kill the military spirit in France. 
On this subject M. Jules Lemaitre expressed the common 
thought : 

We honour and love the army, the shield and buckler of the country. That 
is an affection outside all discussion. ... The army represents the nation 
upright and organised for the purpose of preserving its existence. The great 
majority of its chiefs are the cream of the nation, while its soldiers in turn con- 
stitute the entire community. The virtues, to the practice of which the army 
is necessarily and specially devoted, are the most vital and stimulating of all 
virtues. It stands, above all, for courage, for energy and physical endurance, 
for a delicate sense of honour, for the acceptance of a hard and narrow disci- 
pline imposed on the individual for the advantage of all, and for devotion even 
to death in the primary interests of the nation. It is essential to every country 
that these virtues shall not cease to be’publicly cultivated. The army is a holy 
body which preserves them, and it is an open body continually renewed by the 

succeeding generations, which receive at its hands their baptism of manhood, 
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I would seriously ask any Englishman whether such sentiments 
are not natural, noble, and thoroughly justified? Are they not 
the self-same sentiments that the English entertain for the 
English Army? Who, therefore, would dare to make it a 
subject of reproach to Frenchmen that they have publicly 
professed them. Granted that the retort was made upon the 
Nationalists that their protests were superfluous, as no one was 
attacking what they defended or affected to defend. Unfortu- 
nately, events proved the falsity of this argument, as the whole 
Dreyfusard plan of campaign became unfolded under our eyes. 
I put on one side the extravagant language of the dreamers of 
dreams or of crazy anarchists. No less a person than M. Jaurés, 
a Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies, dared to proclaim 
from the Tribune avowedly Internationalist sentiments, and to 
pronounce, amid the applause of his Party, in favour of national 
disarmament and the renunciation by France of her lost 
provinces and the practical abandonment of her “ place in the 
sun.” 

So great was the scandal caused by this utterance that even 
the Liberals found it impossible to allow the Nationalists a 
monopoly of protesting against such sentiments, and one of 
their most moderate leaders, M. Ribot, publicly accused M. 
Jaurés of having exploited the revision of the Dreyfus case as a 
means of disorganising the French army. The Nationalist 
campaign was thus abundantly justified. 

FasHoDA.—During the height of the Dreyfus crisis a grave 
international incident occurred which greatly increased the 
public excitement in France. You will have no difficulty in 
guessing that I refer to Fashoda. I will discuss it without 
hurting English susceptibilities, being convinced that no 
English reader will deny my right to consider the question as 
a Frenchman devoted to the honour and interests of his own 
country. Great Britain, already mistress of South Africa, and 
all-powerful in the North through her protectorate over Egypt, 
had for a long time cultivated the colossal project of uniting 
the Cape with Cairo, with the object of imparting to her com- 
mercial genius the most formidable impetus which any nation 
could desire. But France on her side desired to maintain and 
extend her influence in this part of Africa, all the more as her 
position was compromised by her apparent abandonment of 
Egypt. For this reason the French Government decided to 
organise the Marchand Expedition, which was instructed to 
reach Fashoda vé the Congo, Upper Ubanghi, and the Bar-el- 
Ghazel Province. It is only right that the British should 
thoroughly realise the fact that the Marchand mission was not 
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a vainglorious enterprise, but a business expedition. The sub- 
sequent story is common knowledge. After three years of 
labour, which the English justly described as “an epic,” after 
three years of fatigue, privations, and continuous heroism, 
Marchand reached the White Nile at Fashoda, with the right 
to hope, as he himself has said, that hencefo-ward “ihe Provirce 
of Fashoda would belong to France by treaty right wi-h its 
population and by right of conquest over the followers of the 
Mahdi.” On September 19, 1898, he saw the gunboais of the 
Sirdar Kitchener. The crucial moment had arrived. Should 
he oppose the landing of the English? Why? The situation 
had been foreseen, or should have been foreseen. Diplomacy 
must already have commenced its handiwork. It was surely 
sufficient to affirm the rights and claims of France, That is 
precisely what Marchand did in reply to the conqueror of 
Khartoum. His letter, which is an historical document, implied 
an entente cordiale with England signed at Fashoda, which had 
thus become the cross-roads of French and English interests in 
Africa. By mutual consent the two valiant soldiers left the 
settlement of the diplomatic difficulty to their respective 
Governments. The French Government threw up the sponge 
without even attempting to play the game, and Marchand forth- 
with received orders to evacuate. He and his brave com- 
panions in arms were overcome with grief, in which they were 
joined by the whole of France. 

There is no reason why we should bear resentment against 
the English as regards this episode. They acted in accordance 
with their legitimate interests. Our justly aroused national 
anger was directed against the lamentable dereliction of duty on 
the part of the French Government. For twenty-nine years we 
had poured out untold millions in order that France might be 
able in case of need to defend her rights and dignities on sea 
and land. All these sacrifices had been wasted. What sort of 
a Government was that which exposed a nation to such demora- 
lising surprises? Moreover, our politicians, instead of making 
a dignified recognition of this melancholy surrender, endea- 
voured to escape from the consequences of their own fo'ly by 
declaring that ‘“ Fashoda was a place of no importance,” and 
that ‘it would be criminal to go to war over an obscure spot 
in the swamps of the Nile.” It was even insinuated that 
Marchand had exceeded his original instructions in penetrating 
to Fashoda. Such miserable subterfuges were simply regarded 
by the public as evidence that our foreign policy was being 
sacrificed to internal political exigencies, and greatly inflamed 
public opinion. 
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THE TYRANNY OF REPUBLICAN DEFENCE.—The Government 
aggravated the situation produced by this failure in foreign 
affairs by a series of tyrannical acts directed against the rights 
and liberties of French citizens. In the words of M. Jules 
Lemaitre : 


We witnessed a series of unconscionable episodes: ... a Ministry composed 
of immoral and scandalous elements solely formed in order to coerce the 
decision of a court-martial ; the cynical falsehood of Republican defence ; the 
hateful proceedings in the High Court impugning the right of French citizens to 
even dream of reforming the Republic or to express in their letters or in private 
conversations their discontent and their grievances ; Dérouléde pursued afresh, 
which is a pure infamy, for the very offences for which he had been already 
acquitted by a jury, z.e., by the people ; an access of persecuting frenzy which 
threw the country back twenty years ; the liberty of association suppressed ; 
the liberty of instruction threatened ; the army, the bulwark of the country, 
treated by an unimaginable aberration as an object of distrust and hostility by 
the Government; the whole of these operations being clandestinely directed by 
a doubly illegal secret society, viz., the Masonic Lodges, which seemed to be 
indistinguishable from the Government itself. So close indeed was the con- 
nection between the two that it might be said that the Government, which is 
protected by the Freemasons, and which receives its orders from them, shares 
their illegality to such an extent that we should be theoretically justified in 
refusin: to acknowledge its authority. The world has seen more bloody and 
more tragical tyrannies, but none more thoroughgoing or so hypocritical, since 
those who exercise it live and thrive on the principles of the Revolution. This 
extraordinary situation has produced this no less extraordinary fact ; to-day 
Opposition comprises the whole country. 


This was no over-coloured picture, as was shown by the events 
following the formation of the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. A 
Law of Association was voted in July 1901, which stigmatised 
as pariahs a whole category of citizens guilty of having entered 
religious Orders and of living together in conformity to rules of 
their own choice. They have no longer the right to teach or to 
preach, even when they have abandoned their Order and 
renounced their vows. To avoid starvation they must seek 
exile abroad. Moreover, a law is being prepared which will 
shortly be carried, directed against liberty of teaching by making 
it the monopoly of the University, that is to say, of the State, 
But I must not anticipate. 

THE ELECTORAL CAMPAIGN OF 1902.—The Nationalist 
sentiment, appealing at once to love of country, love of liberty, 
and devotion to the army, as well as to a proper national pride 
in the face of other Powers, was in full swing in the year 1900 
when the municipal elections were held. In Paris we obtained 
an overwhelming success, and shattered the supporters of the 
Government, who took many days to recover their depression. 
Besides securing a majority in the Municipal Council of the 
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Metropolis, we had striking successes in Nancy, Rouen, Dijon, 
&c., where Opposition municipalities were elected. At this 
stage the Ligue de la Patrie Francaise, which is the most direct 
and complete expression of Nationalist sentiment, decided to 
enter the political field, and began to prepare for the legislative 
elections of May 1902. It adopted a frankly Republican 
standpoint, but it showed a considerable largeness of view and 
tolerance towards all people of good faith who were prepared 
to rally to the cause. In November r1gor an active campaign 
of lectures and public meetings was held throughout France. 
In this agitation M. Jules Lemaitre, the President of La Patrie 
Francaise, and M. Godefroy Cavaignac, the ex-Minister of War, 
were the principal protagonists. They made a tour of many 
months, on which I had the honour of accompanying them, 
comprising Nancy, Marseilles, Lille, Rouen, Bordeaux, Nimes, 
Reims, Lyons, Lons-le-Saulnier, Annecy, &c. In a series of 
eloquent speeches they expounded and advocated the ideas 
which I have indicated as constituting the essential principles 
of Nationalism, and they were everywhere applauded by 
thousands of their fellow citizens. Simultaneously the Patrie 
Francaise instituted a central and electoral organisation in Paris 
for the purpose of choosing candidates and supplying the 
sinews of war. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau Government speedily perceived the 
formidable character of its new antagonists, and all the efforts 
of the Ministry were concentrated against us, Ministerial 
candidates and Ministerial newspapers began a systematic 
campaign to discredit the Nationalist party, which has unfortu- 
nately received too much credence abroad. In the first place 
we were accused of being a war party. Against whom did we 
wish to declare war? As our adversaries could not particularise, 
they charged us with desiring universal war. We admittedly 
hold most strongly that a strong army is a vital necessity to 
the State, and that a foreign policy which is firm without being 
provocative is less dangerous than a policy of perpetual 
surrender. Our ideal is a reunion among all good citizens, 
and a consolidated France, which would inspire so much respect 
in other countries as to make all thought of war impossible for 
all time. 

It was likewise alleged against us that we were not Republi- 
cans, It is true that this title was also denied to such men as 
MM. Méline, Rambaud, Krantz, Audiffred, &c. We were there- 
fore in good company. Here, again, our offence consisted in 
our refusal to allow the epithet Republican to be used asa 
shield for a policy of hatred and tyranny. 
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Finally, we were stigmatised as Clericals. Now while it is 
true that there are many believers in our ranks, not a few free- 
thinkers are also to be found there. But the first no more than 
the second can fairly be termed “ Clericals,” as they would never 
consent that France should be governed by the Church. On 
the other hand we are not “anti-Clericals” in the Ministerial 
sense, for the simple reason that we are not persecutors. 

Such were the infinitely discreditable but not entirely ineffec- 
tive weapons wielded by our adversaries. Moreover, with a 
frankness unknown in our country since the fall of the Empire, 
the Government mobilised a whole army of functionaries, and 
employed all the devices of the “ official candidature,” including 
fraud. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION AND THE PARLIAMENTARY POSITION 
OF THE PARTY.—We did not succeed at the first attempt in 
materialising in terms of representation the public opinion 
which was undoubtedly behind us. Paris showed its fidelity 
to the Nationalist cause by electing a majority of our candidates 
and by rejecting such fuglemen of the opposite side as 
MM. Brisson, Mesureur, Viviani, &c. Entire regions, e.g., Lor- 
raine and Normandy, followed suit, but our adversaries, z.¢., 
the Ministerial party, obtained a Parliamentary majority, though 
be it noted of much smaller dimensions in the country than in 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Deputies of the Bloc represent 
about a quarter out of the whole electorate of 9,000,000 
while the aggregate of votes polled by Opposition candidates 
was Only 200,000 less than those polled by the Ministerialists. 
A turnover of 150,000 votes would therefore have been 
sufficient to transfer the majority from our opponents to 
ourselves, 

Of the 591 members constituting the Chamber of Deputies, 
no less than 220 may be counted upon as regular opponents of 
the Combes Government. This immense minority is divided 
into the following groups: (1) the Moderate or Progressive 
Republicans, who follow M. Ribdt ; (2) the Liberal Catholics, 
or the group of L’ Action Libérale ; (3) the Monarchical party ; 
(4) the Republican Nationalists. 

Our Parliamentary group is as large as the Ribot group and 
stronger than either of the others. It comprises eighty members, 
and its Bureau is thus constituted : 

President : Godefroy Cavaignac ; 
Gauthier de Clagny 


Lieut.-Colonel Rousset 
Secrettry: Fd. Engerand. 


Vice-Presidents : 


I acted as secretary of the group until the invalidation of my 
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election on April 7 of this year. The members of the Republican 
Nationalist party act and vote with the rest of the Opposition. 
Their principal orator is M. Gauthier de Clagny, who has acquired 
a great authority in the Chamber by the cogency, the clearness, 
and the moderation of his language. What distinguishes us 
among the forces of the Opposition is that we are primarily 
preoccupied with questions of national defence, while we may 
also be regarded as being more essentially democratic, our 
leanings being distinctly in the direction of political and social 
progress. 

Such is the situation of the Nationalist party in the Chamber. 
We are continually working to improve it, but even as it is we 
constitute no contemptible unit. The Socialists, who to-day 
are masters of our Parliament, had a much more modest be- 
ginning. 

THE LEAGUES : LA PATRIE FRANCAISE.—There is a serious 
Nationalist organisation outside Parliament, composed of several 
associations or leagues, of which La Patrie Francaise is the 
principal one. In Paris this society works through eighty 
district committees, while there is a separate committee for 
each department of the Seine. These committees are exclu- 
sively composed of active members, and to a large extent are 
autonomous and independent. But to secure vigorous action, 
particularly during elections, they are in continual correspon- 
dence with the central bureau. Each one, however, carries 
on its own propaganda in its own way, and we find that dis- 
cipline is in no way impaired by this liberty of action and that 
at any given moment a strong compact body is ready to hand. 
Inthe provinces as in Paris the composition of the committees is 
thoroughly democratic. The network of the committees spreads 
throughout France, though they are more numerous in some 
parts of the country than in others. In the east, in the north, 
and in Normandy our organisation has been perfected. At 
Lille, at Nancy, at Rouen, at Caen, and at Evreux we are re- 
presented by committees of extraordinary energy, frequently 
under the guidance of men of considerable influence. In the 
west we have made less progress, as that part of the country 
seems to have suffered less from the tyranny of the represen- 
tatives of the Masonic Lodges. Nevertheless, serious results 
have been achieved: at Angers, Mans, Poitiers, &c. In Touraine 
and in l’Orléanais we have many active workers and numerous 
adherents. In the heart of France, such places as Grenoble, 
Chambéry, St. Etienne, and above all Lyons, are devoted to 
our ideas, and in the latter city there is a thorough federal 
organisation with central and district committees. The south 
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is also in excellent case. Bordeaux and Toulouse are active 
centres, but it is especially in the south-east that our prepara- 
tions are most complete. The Patrie Francaise has the upper 
hand at Nimes, Toulon, and Nice, while it is a force to be 
reckoned with at Marseilles, Cannes, Menton, Carpentras, 
Avignon, Montpellier, and Valence. Representatives from all 
these committees assembled in Paris in the beginning of June 
under the Presidency of M. Jules Lemaitre, and it would be no 
exaggeration to say that this gathering revealed to the country 
the most vast and complete political organisation which has yet 
existed in France. When one realises that the Patrie Frangaise 
only came into existence in December 1898, and only began 
to organise in the middle of 1899, the importance of the results 
already obtained in so short a time can be readily appreciated. 
The President of the Patrie Francaise, its political director and 
spokesman, is M. Jules Lemaitre, a member of the French 
Academy. His principal colleagues are the general secretary 
(M. Louis Dausset, ex-President of the Municipal Council of 
Paris) and the treasurer (the author of these lines). The League 
of Patriots, which is more exclusively Parisian than the Patrie 
Francaise, continues to obey its much esteemed chief, M. Paul 
Dérouléde, who is still beyond the frontier, while its acting 
leader is M. Galli, Vice-President of the League and Municipal 
Councillor. 

Another important organisation, /’ Action Libérale, is strong 
in the provinces, especially in Catholic centres, and is under 
the direction of M. Jacques Piou. Nor must we omit to note 
the strength which M. Henri Rochefort and M. Edouard 
Drumont bring to the Nationalist cause, not only by their 
journalistic talent but also on account of the political forces 
they represent, viz., the Socialist and the anti-Semitic parties 
respectively. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE ParRTY.—The Nationalist 
party is therefore in no sense declining, and foreigners would 
be misled if they credited the assertions of Ministerial journalists 
that we are a negligible quantity. After all, the Nationalist 
party constitutes the strongest factor of the Opposition, not 
only numerically but also through its courage; nor is its 
action, as we have seen, confined to Parliament, as it permeates 
the provinces from its headquarters in the capital. Both in 
the Chamber and in the country we defend the military institu- 
tion and the military spirit against Internationalism, liberty 
against the tyranny of the Masonic sectaries, while we uphold 
a policy of order and economy against a spendthrift finance. 
For these reasons we are the irreconcilable enemy of the 
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Combes Government and the majority of the Bloc. Nor do 
we merely oppose an ephemeral Cabinet, for the whole powers 
that be of the so-called Republican Defence are both personally 
and by their political traditions detestable to us. 

Being less optimistic than their Progressist or Liberal allies, 
the Nationalist party have ceased to expect any favourable 
political solution from the present Parliamentary régime, 
which is at once false and vicious. Even those among us who 
are not completely disgusted with Parliamentarism demand 
a thorough Parliamentary reform, with the object of de- 
priving the Chamber of Deputies of its omnipotence and of 
remedying the abuses in our present electoral system. Others 
seek a re-invigoration of the central authority by a new method 
of nominating the Chief of the State; they desire that the 
President of the Republic should no longer be elected by 
Senators and Deputies, of whom he consequently remains the 
too humble servant, but that he should receive his powers from 
the nation. Some are in favour of a plebiscite, others again 
advocate the American system, while a further party suggest the 
election of the President by the principal bodies in the State, 
such as the Chamber, the Senate, the Academy, the County 
Councils, &c. Speaking generally, it may be said that all the 
Nationalists demand a revision of the Constitution, while the 
great majority of them are anti-Parliamentary. 

In foreign affairs we are upholders of the Russian Alliance, 
but not from any sentimental feeling. We recognise that it 
matters little with whom an alliance is formed, the single con- 
sideration being the advantages to be derived from it. For that 
very reason we maintain that no other alliance is more suitable 
than the Dual Alliance as a safeguard for our essential interests 
and as a guarantee of our independence and importance as a 
continental Power. The Nationalists give priority to the con- 
tinental interests of France over her colonial interests, They 
desire the preservation and prosperity of the colonial empire 
acquired by the Republic, but they believe that our expansive 
force over sea is the resultant of our continental strength, and 
that the lot of the colonies must be decided in Europe. In 
other words, the Nationalists are in no sense the systematic 
adversaries of England. They desire to conclude political and 
commercial conventions with her advantageous to both countries, 
They joined the Parisian population in giving a courteous 
welcome to the King of England on his recent visit. The 
majority of them are of opinion that if the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, which they support, were attacked, it would be by 
Germany rather than by England, 
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I have finished my task. I have endeavoured to explain the 
position of the Republican Nationalist party, to which I am 
proud to belong, by describing its origin, its guiding principles, 
its present strength, and the general ideas which unite its 
adherents, and which, so to speak, constitute its political patri- 
mony. I have not attempted to write an apology, but to make 
an impartial recital. I cannot help feeling that when our party 
is seen as being what it really is, it will not fail to excite among 
thoughtful foreigners those sympathies which have been so long 
withheld outside our frontiers, because we have been judged 
on the evidence of our opponents, who command a large part 
of the Frerich press, and especially those newspapers which pene- 
trate abroad. They alsocontrol the news agencies. They have 
used these advantages in order to represent us at one time as a 
coalition of political starvelings, without convictions and without 
programme; at another as a gang of desperadoes. Possibly I 
may be able to modify this hostile prejudice among fair-minded 
_Englishmen. In any event, I am infinitely grateful to the 
National Review for having given me the opportunity. 


G. SYVETON, 
Député de Paris. 


THE NEW SIR ROBERT PEEL 


THE Editor of this Review, whose great powers of sarcasm, to 
mention only one of his numerous capacities, are my admira- 
tion and alarm, has inquired of me, since inquiries are the 
fashion, whether I belong to “ the fossils and fanatics.” In 
reply, I venture to define a fossil as one who speaks too little, 
a fanatic as one who speaks too much ; and therefore I hasten 
to answer that, if I am of such, I regret it, and that in neither 
of these battalions do I voluntarily aspire to be enrolled as a 
“ Brodrick.” ) 

Perhaps these suspicions of me were aroused by the fact 
that during the long and heated Bimetallic contest, I stood 
from start to finish in the ranks of those “ fossils and fanatics,” 
as they were then described, who adopted the “ stupid” attitude, 
as Mr. Baifour called it, of favouring a gold standard. Through- 
out that time, however, if I may say a single word about my- 
self, | ventured to urge, as far as in me lay, that we should deal 
solely in arguments applicable to existing conditions of com- 
merce, and that we should meet the Bimetallists with informa- 
tion rather than with invective. This applies also to Free Trade, 

Let me have the presumption to go a step further. Most 
persons I should think would readily consent to entrust so 
vast and complicated an inquiry, as that into our fiscal policy 
must necessarily be, into the hands of our leading statesmen, 
and even to abide by the result of that investigation, provided 
always that those researches were to be mainly inspired and 
conducted by persons not already avowedly disposed towards 
a different policy. The other day the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
in the House of Lords, expressed the desire, which all the 
admirers of that Minister must echo and repeat, that the inquiry 
should be pursued in “the calmest and most judicial spirit.” 
But then, in the course of the same speech, he pointed out how 
advantageous it would be to “take the opportunity of supply- 
ing ourselves with a revolver rather larger than everybody 
else’s” by means of a system of tariffs directed against foreign 
goods. Mr. Chamberlain also asks for an inquiry to be 
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conducted in a judicial spirit. But, then, at the same time he 
writes that “ we are in for a big fight,” and says in the House 
of Commons that “on my heart and soul,” unless we substi- 
tute for Free Trade that system of tariffs which he himself has 
already promulgated, the British Empire is certain to be broken 
up into “ pieces and separate atoms.” In the old days of the 
Paris Commune they shot one first and “inquired” subsequently, 
no doubt in the calmest and most judicial spirit, into the guilt 
of the corpse. 

It follows, I think, from these considerations that any indi- 
vidual, however full of respect for our statesmen, may look 
with a very doubtful eye upon the methods of this “ inquiry,” 
and may prefer, while gladly welcoming such facts as the 
Government may supply to him, to make his own investigations 
and to draw his conclusions as far as possible for himself. 

But even at this stage a formidable obstacle to individual 
inquiry, and even to any inquiry at all, presents itself. We are 
told that the Empire is to break into “atoms” unless, inquiry 
Or no inquiry, we are up and doing with a corn law and all the 
rest. We are asked why we want to cause the disruption of the 
Empire by criticising those who wish to “ link up” the Colonies 
into a closer union with us. And thus, by an easy gradation 
from “ fanatics,” we lapse, according to our critics, under the 
more serious charge of want of patriotism. But in reply to this 
argumentative method, I recall the last public utterance of 
Lord Salisbury. Speaking of the Colonies his lordship said 
last year : 


There are very important men, men of great intellect and authority, who 
think that the moment has come for some legislative action on our part. There 
is no danger that appears to me more serious for the time that lies before us 
than an attempt to force the various parts of the Empire into a mutual arrange- 
ment. ... If we are hasty. . . there may be the reverse of such a destiny, 
there may be a breaking apart of those forces which are necessary to construct 
the majestic fabric of a mighty Empire. 


Thus the most serious danger which Lord Salisbury could fore- 
caste for the Empire was a “hasty” attempt upon the part of 
some of our important statesmen to “bind up” the Colonies 
and ourselves. The memory of these words accentuates one’s 
caution, and makes one pause still more deliberately before 
assenting to any such fateful, or possibly, if Lord Salisbury is 
accurate, fatal step. 

No doubt haste and precipitation might be to some extent 
advisable if we were woefully and demonstrably in arrears with 
our duty towards our colonies. But as regards this possibility, 
it is not very tenable after the address Mr, Chamberlain himself 
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delivered only a few months back to the assembly of the 
Colonial Premiers. 


The weary Titan [he urged with reference to Britain] staggers under the too 
vast orb of its fate. ... We think that it is time that our children should 
assist us. . . . The Colonies are rich and powerful. . . . The United Kingdom 
is a mere speck in the Northern sea. . . . There is a naval and military expen- 
diture per head of the population of the United Kingdom of 29s. 3d. per annum ; 
in Canada the same items involve an expenditure of only 2s. per head. No one 
will pretend that that is a fair distribution of the burdens of Empire. 


The purport of these important passages is that we are decidedly 
in no arrears as regards our duty towards the Empire, On the 
contrary, we “stagger,” and are a “speck” ; it is time that 
“ our children should assist us,” our children who are so “ rich 
and powerful.” On this account I cannot credit that these our 
loyal Colonial brethren, after all our enormous sacrifices as 
enumerated by Mr. Chamberlain himself, seriously cherish any 
intention of blowing the Empire into “separate pieces and 
atoms,” merely because we may hesitate and even decline to 
put a tax of 5s, a quarter on foreign corn in our ports. If they 
do so intend, as | cannot willingly believe, then neither a 5s. 
duty, nor a 50s, duty, nor a 500s, duty would suffice to “ link 
up” an Empire the component parts of which are animated by 
such mutual sentiments, so unreasonable, according to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own argument, and so little distinguishable from 
unfairness, if his representations of a few months ago are 
correct. 

Nor is this all by any means. This view is the view of the 
Colonial Premiers themselves. Sir Wilfrid Laurier said, on 
behalf of Canada, that in granting a preferential tariff to 
England, “ this we have not done asking any compensation .. . 
it is no intention of ours to disturb in any way the system of 
Free Trade which has done so much for England.” He says 
also : “ Suppose England abandoned her Free Trade record, she 
would inevitably curtail the purchasing power of her people.” 
Mr. Seddon himself said last year that the Colonies proposed 
to give preferential trade to England because of a “ desire to 
help—to give, and not a desire to take.” Hence, bearing these 
words in mind, we may disabuse our minds of the alarming 
suggestion that the Colonies will break up the Empire unless 
we abandon Free Trade. 

So far, then, as I have hitherto proceeded, the methods of 
this “ inquiry” appear to be of so dubious a nature as to justify, 
and even to demand, the independent formation of opinion ; 
and secondly, nobody need hesitate to consider Mr.Chamberlain’s 
specific proposals on their merits, and even to reject them, in 
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spite of the singular suggestion that to do so is to break up the 
Empire into “atoms.” On the contrary, Lord Salisbury 
emphatically warns us that these enthusiastic persons with 
plans for “binding up” ourselves and our colonies are, in 
reality, the most dangerous enemies of that Empire itself. 

It has been urged lastly upon this point that Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain are statesmen of such ability that it would be 
idle for individuals to inquire into this subject, and so indirectly 
to challenge comparison with them, But in answer to this, 
there is the reply that even in matters of fact fairly well known 
and easily ascertainable, even these leaders are liable to error. 
For instance, on the subject of Sir Robert Peel, I heard Mr. 
Balfour the other day in the House of Commons make a series 
of statements, which I have ventured to prove elsewhere by 
indubitable references to Hansard, to be lamentably wide of the 
mark. Or again, Mr. Chamberlain says that each of our Colonial 
kinsmen “takes from us at the present moment {10 per head” 
of our goods. - But a reference to the figures of the annual 
statement of the trade of the United Kingdom for 1902 indicates 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s calculation is in error by nearly 50 per 
cent. too high. If then, on matters which intimately concern 
their own departments, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain can 
be misled by their informants on questions of fact, it is 
certainly permissible for others to scrutinise the conclusions of 
these statesmen when they attempt to forecast a future as 
dubious as it is possible to be. 

To come, then, to the centre of the whole subject, I venture 
to entertain the belief that a vast amount is to be done in the 
direction of developing the trade of the Empire, and that we are 
only at the beginning of the full expansion of those resources 
for the common good. Among the particular expedients 
proposed for hastening that process, however, I cannot reckon 
as advisable the imposition of a tax upon the food of the people 
of this country, although, according to Mr. Chamberlain, “ you 
must put a tax on food.” Only the food coming from abroad 
is to be taxed by us, and not the food coming from the Colonies. 
This is supposed to be such an advantage to the colonists as to 
keep them loyal by this bonus. 

According to Mr, Chamberlain we have to impose a “duty on 
corn, as well as on other articles of food.” Confining ourselves, 
however, to the tax on wheat and flour and discarding other 
articles of food at present, a tax of 5s,a quarter, according to a 
calculation of Sir Robert Giffen, if arranged as Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes, would impose a burden of considerably over 
£8,000,000 on British consumers ; while, on the other hand, a 
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bonus of about £1,200,000 would accrue to the Empire of the 
Colonies and India. But accepting these figures, what benefit 
would this be for the Empire thus presented with {1,200,000 ? 
The total annual spending power of the Colonies and India is 
calculated according to the best returns at £1,200,000,000 a 
year. Taking this figure as reasonably close to the mark, the 
extent of the bonus to the Empire would work out as of the 
value of one-tenth of 1 per cent. to them! Is it for sucha 
paltry sum that they are to break up the Empire into “ atoms” ? 

Looking again at the figures of the imports of these bread- 
stuffs, that is to say of wheat and flour, into the United King- 
dom during the year 1902, I find from the official returns 
further figures of considerable moment. The year 1902 was 
that of the greatest imports of these food-stuffs ever known. 
Of the total tons imported, 1,272,000 tons came from the 
Colonies and India. Canada sent most, then India, then Aus- 
tralia, and a trifling amount came from New Zealand. Canada 
sent three times as much as Australia, and thus any bonus 
would have benefited Canada three times as much as Australia. 
South Africa does not figure at all in the returns, so that South 
Africa would receive no benefit. Nor would the West Indies, 
who do not import wheat and flour into Britain. Hence, not 
only the burden of this tax is to fall upon the consumers of this 
country, upon this “ weary Titan,” as Mr. Chamberlain calls it, 
which “ staggers” already under the too vast orb of its fate ; 
but also the profit of the tax, such as it is, is to be distributed on 
an inequitable plan among the Colonies. Perhaps it was some 
such reason which induced Lord Salisbury to say that these 
enthusiastic persons who have a plan to bind up the Empire 
constitute the greatest danger to that Empire itself. 

But it is said that we must stimulate the production of our 
colonies by taxing ourselves in this manner, Looking, how- 
ever, at Canada, I fail to see how the need of thus taxing 
ourselves is justified. In Volume I. of the Commercial Rela- 
tions of the United States with Foreign Countries during the 
year 1901, it is stated that in Canada the cost of producing wheat 
is as small and the yield is as great as in any other locality. 
A description is given of a region of 250,000,000 acres 
“of unsurpassed fertility,” with climatic conditions “ favourable 
to the production of the best grades. Less than 2 per cent. of 
this available wheat area is now under cultivation, but the tide 
of immigration has turned this way.” Fortunate indeed are the 
persons who possess this noble domain. But whyshould the 
consumers of the “ weary Titan” be taxed for the benefit of 
landlords so incalculably prosperous ? We may and do rejoice 
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in their felicity and envy it. We may observe also that, if this 
be so, our Empire may tend to increase its own supplies by the 
agency of natural causes. But we may surely decline without 
offence to tax the poorest classes of this country for the advan- 
tage, if it be the advantage, of such prospective millionaires, and 
without regard to the other non-wheat-exporting portions of a 
common Empire. Mr. Chamberlain himself says, “a rapid 
increase has taken place, even without a preference, of corn and 
food already supplied from British possessions.” If a still more 
rapid increase is considered essential, there are many ways of 
advancing that process other than that of taxing the poorest 
classes here, and disturbing our fiscal system. . 
But it is urged that a tax on corn imposed at our ports does 
not fall on the consumers of this country! Mr. Chamberlain 
doubts “ whether this will raise the cost of living.” Then let 
us look across the water at the experience of France. France 
has an import duty on wheat at the rate of 7 francs per 100 
kilogrammes, which in our measures is something over 12s. a 
quarter. At the end of June the price of wheat in France was 
something over 40s. a quarter: in England at the same date it 
was something over 27s. per quarter. Thus evidently was the 
difference between the duties of France and England reflected 
in the price which the consumer had to pay. Or, passing to 
another country, let us take the case of Germany. Under the 
existing German tariff there is a duty leviable on imported 
wheat at the rate of 34 marks per 100 kilogrammes, which, 
translated into our measures, is equivalent to 7s. 7d. per 
quarter. At the end of June the average price of wheat in 
Germany was 35s. per quarter, as against 27s. in England, a 
difference of 8s. Here again, as in France, the charge of the 
tax is clearly reflected in the price which the German con- 
sumer has to pay. Those who argue that the consumer does 
not pay such a tax point to our recent small corn tax, and 
argue that there was no rise, consequent upon that tax, in 
the price of bread. As regards this point, however, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has concluded his “inquiry” as 
follows : 


Who has borne this tax? .. . The price of bread in certain quarters has 
undoubtedly risen, and in some quarters has risen far more than the tax. In 
other quarters it has not risen in price, but I very much question whether it has 
not deteriorated in quality; . . . it is on the poorest of the community that the 
tax falls most heavily. 


It will be dangerous indeed to attempt to consolidate our 
Empire on the basis of a tax which accrues inequitably to the 
Colonies, as between one colony and another; and simul- 
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taneously imposes a burden still more inequitably distributed 
upon the poorest classes of this country. 

But it is argued that to the burden thus imposed upon the 
poorest classes of this country there are attached certain 
countervailing advantages. One of these advantages is that the 
farmers of this country will benefit, and that, having more 
employment to offer, they will repopulate the country with 
more men. That is a proposition of very doubtful validity, if 
we may judge from the experience of France. According to 
the census of occupations, published in 1901 by the French 
Ministry of Commerce, in the year 1866, when the duty on 
corn was only 60 centimes, the agricultural population of 
France counted 60 per cent. of the working population. The 
rate of duty on corn to-day is 7 francs, and the agricultural 
population has fallen to the figure of 47 per cent. It has 
fallen 13 per cent. in relation to other industries in spite of 
Protection, since other causes than tariffs attract the labourers 
to the land. 

Yet, apart from this consideration, another reply is forth- 
coming to this argument that a duty will be good for our 
farmers. For some farmers, yes ; for some farmers, no. Mr. 
Balfour has stated this very clearly in the House of Commons 
in defending the abolition of the recent corn tax: 

I was not aware of how great a tax this was upon raw material used by the 
farmer in his industry. ... It turns out that there is a tax upon the raw material 
of the farmer amounting to something between one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
whole produce of this tax. The farmer who breeds stock in this country, and 


uses feeding-stuffs, the dairy-farmer in this country, is subject to a tax from 
which his rivals are free. 


Thus unexpected, even by Prime Ministers, thus dangerous, 
even to experienced statesmen, is the effect of that “ revolver” 
of import duties which the Marquis of Lansdowne desires to 
possess. Thus mischievous even to the, new and re-organised 
landed interest of the United Kingdom is the rusty old weapon 
of Protection. 

But it is declared by Mr. Chamberlain, as a last argument in 
favour of this tax, that the rise in the cost of living is to be 
compensated to the labourers of this country by a correspond- 
ing rise in their wages. Mr. Chamberlain says that “even if 
the price of food is raised the rate of wages will certainly be 
raised in greater proportion.” He further says that “taking 
certain hypothetical calculations,” he will go “into any 
mechanic’s house,” or will address “ meetings of workmen and 
labourers,” for the purpose of showing that “I will give more 
than I take,” that is, that his measure will raise wages as much, 
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or more, than it will raise the prices of food. Perhaps it will 
be enough if I take not‘ certain hypothetical calculations,” 
but certain facts and figures to show that it is not so. 

I propose to look at two periods in our past experience, one 
short and about fifty years back, and the other long and extend- 
ing up to date. In both cases the price of wheat did not 
correspond with the price of wages. Butfif this can be estab- 
lished then the validity of Mr. Chamberlain’s argument falls to 
the ground, for thus there can be no certainty that wages will 
vary with prices of food in the future. In 1846, Sir Robert 
Peel said: “I do not believe, after the experience of the last 
three years, that the! rate of wages varies with the price of 


food.” Again, he said in the same year and looking further 
back: 


I have six years’ experience ; I have during the first three years high prices 
and low wages ; I have during the last three years low prices and high wages ; 
and I cannot resist the conclusion that wages do not vary with the price of 
provisions. . . . I claim [he went on to say] no credit for having drawn my 
conclusion from abstract reasoning. My conviction has been brought about 
by observation and experience. 


But if so, I am afraid that, however much Mr, Balfour may 
praise Mr, Chamberlain at the expense of Sir Robert Peel, 
calling the former a “ genius,” yet I must, without necessarily 
being a “fossil” or a “ fanatic,” prefer the practical experience 
of Sir Robert Peel to the “hypothetical calculations” to be 
presented to labourers’ meetings by Mr. Chamberlain. 

Turning to the second period of years, I have before me a 
table of the course of weekly cash rates of wages of the ordi- 
nary agricultural labourer in the eastern counties of England 
during the last thirty years, from 1871 up to 1902. During 
that time their wages have risen 20 per cent. and the price of 
their wheat has fallen about 50 per cent. Here, again, is no 
parallel between the fluctuation of wages and of food. These 
facts appear to me to be much more solid and weighty than 
the “hypothetical calculations” made upon an uncertain 
future. 

So much for the wages of the agricultural labourer. But 
Mr. Chamberlain further proposes to prove his proposition to 
the mechanics. In some unknown way the rise in the price 
of food is to raise the wages of the Lancashire mechanics. 
That proposition also is weak on examination. The total 
cotton spindles of the world now attain to the gigantic total of 
104,000,000 spindles. Of these, 44,000,000 are in Great 
Britain. It is further calculated by the President of the Federa- 
tion of the Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations that only 
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20 per cent. of our total production of cotton goods is con- 
sumed at home. Hence 80 per cent. of our total output goes 
abroad into active competition with the output of the looms of 
the remainder of the world, which are, as already stated, more 
numerous than our own. What benefit to this trade will be 
dearer bread for the operatives? Why should their wages 
rise? If their wages are raised, and if the employers are thus 
obliged to increase the cost of production, will not their 
foreign trade be immensely hampered? They may lose their 
existing markets, and thus wages at home will fall, and not 
rise, owing to the loss of their foreign business and the 
consequent loss of employment in this country. The President 
says: 

The margin of profit in the British cotton industry cannot be reduced with- 
out discouraging further investment in it ; and, in my opinion, any legislation 


that would enhance the cost of production either by taxation of food or raw 
material would lead to a speedy destruction of the industry. 


The system of preferential tariffs on food in favour of the 
Colonies now proposed to us so enthusiastically has been tried 
before and abolished owing to its unsatisfactory working. 
Lord Palmerston, referring thereto-in 1850, said: “I am not 
either for limited or permanent Protection. I am convinced 
that Protection has done no good to the West Indies and will 
do no good.” He advocated other remedies. I have before 
me also a speech of Sir Robert Peel, delivered in an earlier 
year. He had been asked to support a scheme to “link up” 
the Colonies by assisting them with a preferential tariff. “If 
we must pay to individuals a certain sum of money,” he said, 
“for God’s sake, let us pay it directly. It would be a 
thousand times better to put the sum at once into their 
pockets than to give them Protection.” There are other 
words which he used not less applicable to the present pro- 
posal. ‘I wish,” he said, ‘to see the alliance between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country maintained and cherished.” 
But he said also: “I shall not oppose to the interests of the 
Colonies those of the consumers of this country.” It is that 
opposition which will now be created by a scheme of taxing 
our food on behalf of the persons who grow wheat in the 
Colonies. 

Besides putting a tax on wheat and flour and other articles 
of food imported from foreign countries, Mr. Chamberlain has 
a further plan of taxation on foreign goods imported into this 
country. Other countries send in goods here, and sell them 
occasionally at under cost price to us who purchase them, 
This purchase of goods by us at so low a figure should be 
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stopped, according to Mr. Chamberlain. His argument is 
that, in his own words, “we are the one dumping-ground of 
the world.” We are liable, he argues, to be flooded out with 
goods. This, he declares, is “one of the most serious issues 
we have to deal with.” He adds that here we have “ unfair 
competition,” and, by consequence, “nothing will prevent the 
people of this country from immediately imposing a duty.” 
To state the matter a little more fully, the argument is that 
the foreigner can pour goods under cost price into any 
market, thanks to our open ports. He sells at under cost 
price with the definite purpose of destroying our manufacturers. 
Having destroyed them, he will control the market and raise 
prices, thus recouping or more than recouping himself for his 
initial losses. Hence, says Mr. Chamberlain, let us impose a 
duty forthwith. 

I venture to suggest, in reply, first, that we are not a “ dumping 
ground ” on any considerable scale in the sense described, and 
that it is our Free Trade and our open ports which prevent us 
becoming so; and, second, that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed 
remedy of a duty would tend to make us in a certain sense a 
“ dumping ground.” 

Taking the first point, the reason why Free Trade prevents 
us from being a “‘dumping-ground” in the sense described, is 
that as long as our ports are open no control of our markets is 
possible in the manner supposed. That the foreigner can send 
us goods under cost price is true, but his purpose in so doing 
is not to provide us with goods at a loss to himself from motives 
of philanthropy. He wishes to be able eventually to raise 
prices and make good his outlay. This he cannot do on any 
serious scale as long as our ports are open, because the world 
being his competitors in our free-trade market, he would be 
undersold at once as soon as he attempted unduly to raise 
prices. Hence Free Trade destroys the motive of the foreigner 
to act on Mr. Chamberlain’s hypothesis as regards aggressive 
“ dumping” on any important scale. 

On the contrary, England would become a “dumping- 
ground,” if Mr. Chamberlain’s remedy were to be applied. I 
have witnessed that process in the United States of America. 
It is made possible in America by Protection. A trust is 
organised. First the trust undersells its less organised 
competitors until America is a “dumping-ground” of goods 
sold at under cost price. “Unfair competition” arises ; 
prices are cut; competitors are ruined; and then, when 
the field is clear of rivals, prices can again be put up, 
because within there is no more rivalry, and because without 
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there is the tariff to guard against the entry of cheap goods from 
abroad. All this is made possible by the tariff, the remedy for 
“dumping” proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. No wonder that 
some English manufacturers want to obtain such a tariff here, 
and are enthusiastic for such a proposal which would enable 
them to form trusts as in America. 

Of course, if Mr. Chamberlain objects to imports produced 
cheaply by “ legitimate ” methods, that is another matter. But 
that argument is not open to Mr. Chamberlain, because in May 
at Birmingham he declared: “I am a Free Trader ...Iam 
perfectly certain that I am not a Protectionist.” Some of his 
followers, however, who are not Free Traders, have pointed to 
the steel and iron industries as liable to be swamped by cheap 
goods, and therefore some reference should be made to that 
subject. 

During recent years a great amount of semi-manufactured 
material in the shape of steel blooms, or sheet bars, has, it is 
said, been imported into England from America, since the 
mineral deposits, as cheap as they are great, of that country 
enables the Americans to produce this crude unfinished product 
at a low price. But to carry this process of manufacture 
further is relatively very costly to them, because of the higher 
cost of labour. In these circumstances we have bought foreign 
bars and billets very freely for our rolling mills. The “sheet” 
trade illustrates this. During the last three years it seems that 
sheet manufacturers have purchased a great quantity of foreign 
steel sheet bars at prices ranging up to {1 per ton cheaper 
than could be produced by our home manufacturers, owing to 
the high price of raw material. These loom large in our 
imports, and accentuate the cry that we are losing our industry. 
Mr. James Cox, of the Associated Iron and Steel Workers of 
Great Britain, has investigated that question in connection with 
the recent Morley Commission to America, of which he was a 
member. Mr, Cox says: 


The importation of these bars presses hardly upon the few English pro- 
ducers of such a commodity, but this is more than counterbalanced by the 
benefit to the total volume of our trade. The amount of work involved from 
steel bar to finished galvanised sheet or tin bar, the wages paid and labour 
employed, embrace far more than from ore to bar, while at the same time 
British manufacturers, with this advantage of a cheapened crude material, are 
much more favourably placed in relation to the production of the finished 
article and the trade of the world. 


May I mention another instance of similar import, drawn not 
from the steel but from the iron trade, kindly furnished me by 
Mr. J. H. Tritton? A Copenhagen firm recently asked for 
VOL, XLI 60 
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tenders for some gasworks plant. The lowest German tender 
was £11,250; the lowest English tender was £10,900. The 
latter obtained the tender. It had been enabled to quote so 
low a price because some German iron had recently been 
“dumped” on our market at “slaughter” rates, while the 
German tenders were based upon the home quotations for 
these materials. 

The chief individual complainant in this instance is Sir 
Thomas Wrightson, of the North-Eastern Steel Company, of 
Middlesbrough. His company was formed in 1881, and “has 
been one of the most successful companies in the North of 
England,” having from 1883 to 1900 made the modest profit 
of over £46,000 per annum on a capital of £400,000, so he 
writes to the Zimes. Does not that a little “give the show 
away”? For Mr. Balfour says that it is from 1880 that “ the 
wall of tariffs’ against us has been so ruinously high. Thus, 
on Sir Thomas Wrightson’s own information, there has not 
been much to complain of so far, in spite of hostile tariffs, 
Now comes his complaint. In 1900 and 1go1, taken together, 
he made a net loss of £10,000, though happily in 1902 he 
has made £26,000 profit. He attributes his loss in 1900 and 
1go1r to “dumping.” Accordingly, in the Zimes, he attacks 
the “Cobden School.” Imagine, then, my amazed astonish- 
ment to read the following extract from the prospectus just 
issued of the North-Eastern Steel Company, bearing the 
very name of Sir Thomas Wrightson himself! ‘The un- 
favourable results shown for 1900 and 1gor are exceptional.” 
He gives three causes, “low prices obtainable for the company’s 
products,” “abnormal advances in wages,” and similar advances 
in the “prices of materials, particularly fuel.” Sir Thomas 
adds, “those unusual conditions in trade have passed away, 
and may not be experienced again for a considerable number 
of years.” He further holds out hopes that “ future results will 
be not less favourable than those of the years preceding the 
year 1900.” It has been suggested that there are two Sir 
Thomas Wrightsons, one who writes to the Zimes, the other 
who is a shrewd and capable man of business. At all events, 
we may heartily congratulate the North-Eastern Steel Company, 
Limited, of Middlesbrough. The company is now -“ well 
occupied with profitable contracts.” It is asking for more 
capital | 

It is said, nevertheless, that our exports are declining, and 
that among those items iron and steel are badly off. Looking. 
however, at the figures most up to date, I find for the first six 
months of this year that there is an expansion in our total 
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exports of over 47,000,000 against the corresponding period 
of last year, constituting an increase of no less than 5°3 per 
cent. What is particularly sound is that this increase in exports 
is distributed over nearly all the chief categories. As regards 
steel and iron we actually exported £2,240,000 more than in 
the preceding period last year. Again, turning to preceding 
half-years, and stating the figures in tons, we exported tons of 
iron and steel in the first half of 1901, 1,404,000 tons ; first 
half of 1902, 1,517,000 tons; first half of 1903, 1,874,000 tons. 

But this enumeration of the positive proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain does not exhaust the list of the duties which 
he has in contemplation. He wishes to be given power 
to impose still further taxes. “At present,” he argues, “we 
have no weapon in our hands” with which to attack 
foreign countries who impose duties on our goods. Though 
it appears that Mr. Chamberlain does not precisely want 
to “clap on a big duty on every German product and 
make this a protected country to the extent of every import 
Germany sent here,” yet he wants to have the power thus to 
act “with least danger to ourselves,” and so as “to bring home 
most effectively to the German mind” the error of its way. 
This applies to foreign countries generally, and according to 
this method, if successful, we are to obtain a reduction of foreign 
tariffs by merely threatening to retaliate. Foreign countries, in 
fact, are to abandon their tariff-policy on being presented with 
the “revolver” of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

On this subject the advice of Lord Palmerston is worth 
quoting, since he was not a Little Englander, nor a fossil, nor a 
fanatic, nor a Cobdenite, nor a member either of the Man- 
chester or of the Birmingham school : 


Some gentlemen [he said] argue that Free Trade might do very well if it 
was practised by all nations, but that one-sided Free Trade will not do ; that 
our example will not be followed ; and that this system, not being mutual and 
reciprocal, will be an injury to ourselves, and an advantage to other nations. 
Now, I hold this to be a great fallacy. For what is the effect of mutually hos- 
tile tariffs between ourselves and other countries? Take any foreign country, 
take France, for instance. The high tariffs of France and of England are 
alike injurious to both countries. Our high tariff against French commodities 
is an injury to ourselves as consumers and to the French as producers; while 
the high tariff of France against British commodities is an injury to the French 
consumers as well as to the English producers. Here, then, is an inconveni- 
ence on each side of the water. We cannot, however, persuade the French to 
reduce their tariff, but we have the power of reducing our own ; but we are told 
that we ought not to doso unless the French agree to a simultaneous reduction 
on their side. Why, what is that but saying that we are to continue to submit 
to an evil which we have the power to put an end to, because, forsooth, another 
country chooses to subject us and themselves to another evil of a similar kind, 
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which is beyond our control? What sense is there in this? Surely, if we 
cannot get rid of both evils, at least let us free ourselves from the one which 
we are able to remove. And this leads me to say that I have heard with great 
pleasure the announcement of the Government that they have at last come to 
the conviction that negotiations with foreign Powers for mutual reduction of 
tariffs are no longer worth pursuing ; and that it is better to act upon a bolder 
policy. 

; These words of Lord Palmerston had reference to the fact 
that previous to his speech, Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, 
had said : 


We have continued these attempts for the last ten or fifteen years, and have 
made no progress, so that at last we came to the conclusion that we would no 
longer injure the people of this country by debarring them from foreign articles, 
because toreign countries would not enter into reciprocal treaties with us. 


Finally, it may be added, that when in 1879 Lord Beaconsfield 
was asked whether he would not go back upon this policy, he 
declined emphatically. ‘“‘ The decision of England,” he answered, 
‘“‘ was a decision which was not hurried.” 

But it may be said that, after all, this plan of dealing with 
other countries may be worth trying now, however much 
experience may have indicated its futility as a step towards 
Free Trade. The present dangers, however, appear to me 
to be serious. To touch upon one among many of them, 
in 1902, from the United States were imported £127,000,000 
of goods of all sorts into this country. The chief items 
of value were animals, wheat, wheatmeal and flour, raw 
cotton, lard, leather, bacon, fresh beef, hams, unwrought 
copper, petroleum, and unmanufactured tobacco. Seven of 
these articles are food, and there are many other articles 
of food besides these which they import to our shores, 
to the amount altogether of considerably over £50,000,000. 
According to the first part of Mr. Chamberlain’s pian we are to 
impose taxes on this food, or on a portion of it, for the sake 
of our colonies. But according to the latter, portion of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan now under consideration, we are to 
“clap on” duties also against those who tax our goods unless 
they cut down their tariffs against us. As America does so 
under the Dingley Tariff, we are to level the “ revolver ” of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne at the head of America, as well as to 
tax her food under the first part of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan. 
We are to tax her food exports to us for the sake of our 
colonies, and we are to go on to threaten her with further 
duties still, This singular “diplomacy” will, 1 fear, easily 
recoil upon our own heads. Our imports into the United States 
last year were a total of £24,000,000 in round figures, made 
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up by a great number of small items, only six items attaining 
each to over £1,000,000, America can dispense with these 
imports, or with most of them. Suppose that America re- 
taliates, rather than submit to the double wall of our tariff. Our 
“ diplomacy ” will have had this net result : we shall be taxing 
our own food and other articles from America, and she will 
be taxing our goods at a higher rate than before, This is the 
road to ruin. 

So much for “retaliation” against America. As regards 
Europe most people who have followed European politics are 
aware of the idea which has floated so long before the minds 
of the peoples of Central Europe, It is mentioned, for instance, 
in the fourth volume, part v., chapter iii, of M. Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu’s well-known work entitled Trazté Theoretique et Pratique 
a’ Economie Politique. That author says: “It is possible that 
pushed by a British Imperial customs union the Continent of 
Europe may form a league of its own” ; and I might add that 
so practical a statesman as Count Goluchowski, the Austrian 
Minister, has advocated it. Nothing would please Germany 
better than to find a reason for inducing Holland and Belgium 
to form a close customs union with herself; and perhaps in 
entering upon this slippery and shifting course of tariff warfare 
we may be, to that extent, playing the game of Germany, and 
pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for her in that particular 
way. That will be another mischief for the Empire, added to 
all the differences with the Colonies, the domestic injuries, and 
the international hostility which these singular proposals are 
calculated to produce. 

GEORGE PEEL. 


FREE TRADERS AT BAY 


FOR years past many of us have had a suspicion that the so-called 
Free Trade system had in reality little to say for itself—that when 
you pierced the thick hide of prejudice which clothed it there 
was very little solid reasoning to be found behind. The difficulty 
was to pierce that hide, and the difficulty was rendered almost 
insuperable by reason of the fact that criticism of Free Trade 
was tacitly regarded by the public as the amusement of a mad- 
man, and few publicists or politicians cared to risk their reputa- 
tions by criticising a fiscal system which was regarded as axiomatic 
in its perfection and reasonableness : one might as well question 
an axiom of Euclid. So, but for an occasional attack (usually 
met by the precaution of ignoring it), the Free Traders had things 
pretty well their own way, and were not subjected to the 
necessity of making serious and public proof of the reasonable- 
ness of their doctrines. 

But the position has sadly changed during the past ten weeks. 
The announcement by Mr. Chamberlain of a tariff programme 
has suddenly aroused political thought from the torpor into 
which it had fallen ; such controversies as existed have been 
overwhelmed in the great and all-embracing public interest 
which the new departure has begotten. 

The Free Traders have had to come out into the open, and 
explain and prove the virtues of their creed. Perhaps it is the 
shock which has been too much for them—the shock, I mean, 
which has been induced by the sudden transformation of their 
doctrine from an unquestioned and well-established axiom into 
a theory on its trial before the country, probed and questioned 
by energetic sceptics. But whatever the reason, the fact remains 
—and it is a fact of which the public mind is getter a firmer hold 
day by day—that the Free Traders have singularly little to say 
for themselves ; their case, so far as it has been presented, is a 
more poverty-stricken case than even the majority of the sceptics 
themselves havejthought hitherto. 

And yet during:these past ten weeks the Free Traders have 
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had many tactical advantages. Those who are well acquainted 
with the inside working of the Tariff movement know too well 
how intrigue and muddle have frittered away the energies of the 
Tariff advocates and paralysed the movement in its early stages ; 
and it is common knowledge that the supporters of the new 
policy, though it is endorsed by the chiefs of the Government, 
have not had the help of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist 
official organisations, whilst the Unionist Press has been divided. 
The Free Traders, on the other hand, have had the entire Liberal 
party organisation of the country at their disposal, and apparently, 
for once in their recent history, they have not suffered from the 
personal dissensions and intrigues which have hampered the 
promoters of the Tariff. 

With all these advantages in their favour, the Free Traders 
have made such a sorry show that only one conclusion can be 
drawn—that their policy has nothing in reason to recommend it. 
Prejudice, prejudice, always prejudice: “taxing the people’s 
food”’ ; that stupid, mendacious cry is the beginning and end of 
their discourses, almost their sole alternative for the reasoned 
economic argument which they lack. 

No more striking instance of this phenomenon is to be found 
than Lord Goschen’s speech in the House of Lords on June 15. 
Lord Goschen is an eminent financier, and high finance should 
surely have something to say upon the subject of an Empire’s 
fiscal system. From Lord Goschen, therefore, one naturally 
anticipated a weighty attack on the Tariff, though perhaps a 
flank attack and delivered in academic phrases. Expectation was 
disappointed. No such attack was delivered. Lord Goschen, 
inspired by a degree of prudence which the public must needs 
call by a harsher name, left his own province alone, and he 
disappointed—one may say almost insulted—his august audience 
by repeating the cry about taxing the people’s bread, like any 
stump orator at a street corner. 

Perhaps Lord Goschen would reply that this is not a fair 
account of his speech, that his talk about “a gamble with the food 
of the people,” which roused the Opposition cheers, did not 
exhaust his arguments. Well, let us see what else there was in 
that speech. He discussed the necessity for a preferential tariff, 
but his arguments against that tariff have all the qualities of a 
boomerang. Thus: “The Canadian Ministers are beginning to 
consider whether they would not have to go back upon what they 
have given us. That is not very encouraging.” True, it is not— 
to those who think we can go on indefinitely receiving tariff 
favours from our chief colony and giving nothing in return, 
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Upon the same subject Lord Goschen alleged a difficulty regard- 
ing a preferential tariff—“as to what other countries might do 
by way of reprisal, and what part the United States might take.” 
Here Lord Goschen seems to have anticipated the attitude of the 
Germans, who bullied Canada for her preferential tariff so long 
as England showed no signs of defending the Dominion, who 
blustered when the new programme was first announced, but 
who have since become strangely quiet ; and the explanation of 
their recent silence has been given by an English correspondent 
in Berlin as arising from the belief that any further emphasis of 
the German standpoint will only assist Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
paganda. What German manufacturers desire, we are told, is 
that the United States should take the lead in opposing the 
establishment of an all-British Customs Union. But that is 
just what the United States show no signs of doing. Preferential 
trade would hit them hard, yet they recognise, and through their 
Press have admitted, that England has a right to do what they 
themselves do. America guards her own industry, and as Porto 
Rico and Hawaii show, guards also the trade of such colonies as 
she possesses. Lord Goschen, therefore, did not advance his case 
when he called attention to the United States. 

Then Lord Goschen tackled the wages question; and he was 
not more effective. “I want to know,” he said, “by what 
economical process, and not by any spinning of any figment of 
the brain, by what actual process an increase of wages is to follow 
an increase in the price of food. It issaid that in Germany dear 
food has been followed by high wages, and that in the United 
States high wages have followed upon the strong establishment 
of Protection. No argument can be drawn from the example of 
America.” Lord Goschen omitted to say why. He omitted also 
to say that no argument could be drawn from the example of 
Germany. But surely Germany, with her economic conditions 
not unlike those of England, may fairly be cited as an example. 
Now what has happened in Germany ? According to the recently 
published report of the Chamber of Commerce at Essen, the daily 
wages of workmen in Krupp’s establishment were as follows : 


In 1871. . 3 marks 3 pf. 

In 1875. . 3 y 89pf. Free Import period. 

in 15795. . 3 gy Spe 

exams. « 3 » SF ot. 

Intss6. . 3 » Fr pl 

In 1892. . 4 4 6pf. > Protective Tariff period. 
In 1895 . » 4 » 10 pf. 

In 1900. . 4 4, 78pf. 


The Free Trade period was from 1871-79; note the low and 
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stationary rate of, the wages. The Protectionist period began 
shortly after "79 ; note the rise in wages—an increase of 78 per 
cent., comparing 1871 with 1900. But you get the full force of 
the German example when you compare the increase in the price 
of food with the increase in wages. During that period, when 
the wages at the Krupp works rose by 58 per cent., the price of 
bacon rose by only 27 per cent., of veal by 21 per cent., and of 
beef by 5 per cent.; whereas the price of black bread actually 
declined by 20 per cent., and that of potatoes by 29 per cent. 
What has Lord Goschen to say to these figures? He wants 
precise, figures ; here he has them. And if he wants to be precise, 
he should introduce more precision in his own language, and not 
speak of dear food in Germany. Dearness is merely a relative 
phrase ; to be accurate, Lord Goschen should speak of the cheaper 
food in Germany under Protection. 

While upon the subject of Germany and wages it may be worth 
recalling to Lord Goschen’s notice an investigation made in 1887 
by the Association of German Iron and Steel Manufacturers into 
the effect of the increased duties upon the employment of labour, 
This investigation showed that in January 1879, before the return 
to Protection, 233 large iron and machine works employed 
124,262 hands, and paid them 7,681,291 marks per month, or 
61.83 marks each; in 1887, under the Tariff, these works 
employed 162,320 hands, paid 10,740,056 marks per month, equi- 
valent to 66.17 marks per head. 

But why, pace Lord Goschen, may not the example of America 
be cited ? Lord Goschen thinks that the increase of wages in 
America under Protection has not been caused by the Tariff. But 
is it not remarkable that whenever America has departed from 
her Protective tariff wages have gone down? A Free Trade era 
began in America in 1833; in the words of an American writer 
(Mr. G. B. Curtiss), the country had probably never passed 
through such a disastrous panic as that to which four years of 
that policy brought it. “The revenue was now insufficient to 
meet the wants of the Government. Banks were suspending, 
factories were shutting down, labour was everywhere idle, and the 
wages of the few employed cut down to one half and less.” In 
1842 the United States returned to the Protective tariff, and at once 
industry began to revive. But a few years afterwards America 
again entered upon a Free-import path, and Horace Greely’s 
writings are proof of the result. The Presidential Message of 
1860 confessed that “ our labouring population is without employ- 
ment.” Again, the present generation remembers the depression 
which overtook industry and lowered wages during the early 
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*nineties, under the semi-Free Trade Wilson tariff, and of the 
wonderful outburst of industrial progress, accompanied by high 
wages, which ensued when the Wilson tariff made way for the 
protective McKinley and Dingley teriffs. 

Lord Goschen begged that no reference should be made “to 
text-books by some economist to show that high wages would 
follow dearer food”; but even Lord Goschen should admit a 
quotation from Ricardo. It is in support of the direct facts I 
have given. “A tax on the necessaries of the labourer,” said 
Ricardo, “ would raise wages . . . wages would inevitably and 
necessarily rise.” Unlike the writings of some of the older 
economists, this theoretical prophecy of Ricardo has been amply 
justified, as the economic history of Germany and America shows. 
But Lord Goschen wants to know the actual process of the 
increase of wages under a tariff. Any manufacturer would tell 
him. Under a tariff there is more employment for labour, and 
so labour has a better chance of making its terms, and the 
employer can afford to give those terms, because he has a bigger 
and better and more assured market at his command, and 
because, too, in modern manufacture, wages, in most industries, 
are a comparatively small factor in the cost of production. It is 
only when contending helpless against the competition of surplus 
foreign products, which cut away profits, that the manufacturer 
is perforce obliged to economise in every direction and to screw 
down wages to the last farthing. 

On the point, then, of food and wages, neither in theory nor 
in the observable facts of economic life have the Free Traders a 
case. Already, at the back of their minds, they seem to recognise 
this. Lord Goschen showed himself conscious of it in his House 
of Lords speech, when he played up to “the lower middle class, 
the clerks, men who are as poor as or poorer than the working 
classes, and whose wages are kept down by competition.” There 
are other signs, besides Lord Goschen’s speech, that the Free 
Traders are finding it necessary to rely upon these other classes. 
They begin to fear the result upon the workman’s mind when he 
shall be asked to choose between a small and problematical 
increase in one or two articles of food and a certain increase -in 
employment and wages. Fearing lest they are going to be deserted 
by the ordinary wage-earners—“ the sons of toil,” whom at other 
times they take under their special protection—the Free Traders 
have deemed it wiser to rely upon an appeal to the classes whose 
beneficial connection with the tariff is less direct. But when 
examined, the Free Traders’ case is no better in respect to these 
classes than in regard to those workmen who are directly affected 
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by foreign competition. It has been alleged, as an argument 
against the tariff, that only 5 per cent. of the population of the 
United States are engaged in industries which benefit by the 
American tariff. Then how comes it that practically the whole 
of the American population is enthusiastic for the tariff ? Farmers 
and bankers, lawyers and clerks, men of all pursuits, stand by the 
tariff as the charter of their prosperity. And they know. They 
know how, under such attempts at free imports as America has 
made, business of all kinds has suffered, men in all occupations 
have seen their profits and their salaries and their wages decline ; 
and they know how, under the stimulus of the tariff, whether it 
seems to affect them directly and individually or not, business 
improves and every one is more prosperous. 

It is only acommon-sense deduction from the facts. When 
artisans are well paid and well employed there will be fewer 
young men of their class striving to get into the lower-grade 
clerical employments, where, as Lord Goschen has said, “ wages 
are kept down by competition.” On the other hand, when the 
productive industries of the country are brisker and more pros- 
perous, more clerks are wanted, and better salaries can be paid 
to them. So, in like manner, lawyers, stockbrokers, surveyors, 
architects, and the rest, will have more work to do, and more and 
better salaries to distribute. The case of poor medical prac- 
titioners has been cited as an argument against the Tariff. But 
medical practitioners will have more work and better fees when 
the masses of the people, through the possession of higher and 
more steady wages, are able (as they are not always able now) to 
call in medical aid whenever disease and ailments render such 
aid desirable. The case of the curate has been cited in the same 
way; this is even a more unfortunate citation than that of the 
medical practitioner. Religious ministers are in two categories ; 
those who live by endowments and those who subsist upon sub- 
scriptions. To Free Trade may be directly traced the beggaring 
of the beneficed clergy, with the fall in the value of land and 
tithes which has resulted; and with regard to those who live 
upon the offerings of their flocks, surely it will be allowed that 
the offerings of those flocks are likely to be more substantial 
when the fleece is thicker. So one might continue; but I think 
enough has been said to show that, whatever superficial attrac- 
tions the “poor clerk” argument may possess, it will, under 
examination, fail the Free Trader as utterly as his appeal to the 
manufacturing workman. 

But we come to another crushing argument against the “ poor 
clerk” theory as we proceed with Lord Goschen’s speech. His 
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theory, you will notice, is based upon the assumption that the 
food bill will necessarily be higher under the Tariff. But what if 
that assumption is altogether wrong ? Let us quote first Lord 
Goschen’s words: ‘There was a time when there was some hope 
of a free breakfast-table, but under the present plan not only 
would there be no free breakfast-table, but no free dinner-table, 
no free tea-table, and no free supper-table.” An unhappy 
allusion, that to the tea-table, for, unless the workmen elect to 
have all the revenue to be derived from the new duties applied to 
a scheme for old-age pensions, they will get it immediately in 
remissions of taxation upon articles of food at present taxed, and 
doubtless first among these will be tea. Now, by some, a 2s. 6d. 
per quarter duty upon grain and flour is talked of, by others 
(chiefly Free Traders, who want to make the thing look as 
alarming as possible) we are told to expect a 5s. duty. Well, 
assume the latter figure, accompanied by a rebate of, say, 50 per 
cent. to the colonial grain. It is impossible to say exactly what 
amount of revenue that would yield beyond the first year, 
because it would give such a stimulus to home and colonial 
production that foreign imports would rapidly decline. But as 
the 1s. duty, without a colonial preference, yielded last year 
two and a half millions, it would be safe to estimate for several 
years to come, from the duty we are now considering, a revenue in 
the neighbourhood of seven millions ; and that sum would more 
than suffice to wipe away altogether the tea duty. At the worst, 
then, any increase in the cost of bread would be wiped out by a 
decrease in the cost of tea. 

But, in point of fact, the consumer would have a great ad- 
vantage by the transfer. The argument is this. As tea cannot 
be produced at home, the duty is a genuine tax, and (save to any 
extent to which, among the very poor, it checks consumption) 
it is paid for wholly by the consumer. That cannot be said in 
respect to a grain duty. Here the foreigner, the colonial pro- 
ducer, and the home producer would be in active competition 
with one another, and the two latter would have an advantage 
over the first, compelling him to reduce his price in order to get 
into the English market; and this he would have to do toa 
continually greater extent, as, under the stimulus of the tariff, 
colonial and home production increased. The foreigner would, 
therefore, have to pay part at least of the duty, and to that extent 
the revenue which the Englishman would have for the remission 
of other taxation would come, not out of his pocket, but out of 
the pocket of the foreigner, who would have to pay toll for entry 
into our market. Of this necessity we have had a recent 
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experience. The price of neither grain, nor flour, nor bread was 
raised by the import duty which Mr. Ritchie has recently 
abandoned. The price of bread was unaltered during the opera- 
tion of that duty—(it is going up, by the way, so the bakers allege, 
now that the duty is taken off !); while flour, as the Board of Trade 
returns show, was during the first half of this year 2d. a cwt. 
cheaper than two years ago, before the duty was established, and 
only 1d.a cwt.dearer than a year ago, notwithstanding that the duty 
amounted to 5d. a cwt. Partly the American miller paid ; partly 
by giving reduced rates, the American railway companies paid. 
Even an opponent (upon the economic side of preferential 
trade) may be quoted in support of this argument. Speaking of 
the effect which the establishment of a preferential corn duty 
would have, Sir Robert Giffen* says: “ Even a slight increase of 
production, owing to a special stimulus, will depress the general 
market price. . . . Foreign wheat plus the duty may be as cheap, 
or nearly as cheap, as it was without the duty. . . . So far there 
will be a gain to the people of the United Kingdom, who will pay 
the new duties out of the surplus given them by cheaper wheat.” 
It is certain that those who sigh for a free tea-table, a free break- 
fast-table, or any other free table, will achieve a larger measure 
of their desire by supporting the Tariff policy than by adhering 
to the so-called Free Traders. 

To return to Lord Goschzn. Having dilated upon what he was 
pleased to call “a gamble with the food of the people ”—(if there 
is a gamble it would be with our dice loaded)—he proceeded to the 
second contention upon which Free Traders rely, namely, the 
post hoc, propter hoc assertion that England has prospered under 
Free Trade. And, like Lord Rosebery and others in the same 
camp, he relied upon the increased income-tax revenue. He 
pointed to the returns, and said: “These are very satisfactory, 
and the more especially are they satisfactory in that, although the 
tax is to-day levied on a narrower area, every penny of the tax 
to-day produces Io per cent. more than it did ten years ago.” 
Really, really! for a precise financier and an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the statement that the income-tax is levied upon a 
narrower area is astounding. Does not Lord Goschen remember 
that the increase in the income-tax is chiefly under Schedules D 
and E (other schedules showing decreases)? That Schedule E 
represents the increased salaries paid to Government servants, 
and that in Schedule D we have the increase in public companies ? 
Under the public company system, directors, in order to show a 
good balance-sheet to their shareholders, return very much more 
* Nineteenth Century—and After, July 1903, p. 3- 
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profits than they did when they were conducting private busi- 
nesses, That fact, and the other fact that the exact incomes of 
the servants of public companies can be obtained, which was not 
possible when the businesses were private firms, account for the 
most at least of the increase in the income-tax returns. No 
wonder that Lord Goschen went on to admit that “it may be said 
that the income-tax returns are no real criterion.” 

But was Lord Goschen more successful in his other illustration 
of our prosperity—his allusion to the increase in the Savings 
Banks deposits? Those increases are not necessarily evidences 
of increasing wealth ; they may be evidences of increasing thrift, 
though not necessarily even that to the extent which might be 
assumed. For one thing, between 1891 and 1893, the years 
included in Lord Goschen’s comparison, the maximum deposit 
in the Post Office Savings Banks was increased, and this liberty 
to have larger accounts has alone resulted in an increase, 
estimated at £10,000,000; but increases in Savings Banks de- 
posits may, as is said to be often the case in Ireland, be an 
evidence of a decrease rather than an increase of wealth. When 
farmers, very small capitalists and such persons, put money into 
a savings bank, it is because their savings are so small that they 
do not deem it worth while to buy stocks, or keep their money in 
an ordinary banking account. 

But even Lord Goschen is inclined to admit that something is 
wrong, and so, like his Free Trade con/fréres, he falls back upon 
the lack of technical education. Is it technical education that 
has ruined our agriculture or our sugar refineries, that is de- 
pressing our iron and steel and textile trades? It was in a 
technical college itself, and in one of our great manufacturing 
towns, and from the lips of the President of the Chemical Society, 
the organisation of a trade supposed to be specially susceptible 
to technical education, that these words were uttered the other 
day : ‘‘ Facts show that neither superior technical nor commercial 
education will enable us to scale the walls which foreign nations 
are building higher and higher, for the purpose of preventing us 
from selling our goods in their markets.” 

So much for what Lord Goschen said in defence of Free Trade. 
Now for what he didn’t say—for the treatment of the question 
from the financial point of view which one expected, rather than 
the repetition of cheap platform diatribes, which the House of 
Lords in fact got. Lord Goschen did not say anything about the 
double export of our capital, which is so alarming a feature of our 
national finance and industry—the transfer of manufactories from 
this country to protected countries, to the loss of the national 
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wealth and of employment of national labour ; and the other loss 
of capital, still more alarming, which results from the sale of our 
securities to correct the adverse balance of our imports, resulting in 
a diminution, rather than, as should be the process, an increase in 
our capital. He said nothing about the serious financial situation 
into which we are running. It may be, therefore, well to remind 
him and the public of that situation, and this cannot be done 
better than by a quotation from Mr. Palgrave’s recent book on 
“The Bank Rate and the Money Market.” “It is even quite 
possible,” declares Mr. Palgrave, “that the country may have 
been living above its income for some time past without this 
having been discovered.” Eventually, as he says, the facts will 
become known ; “ yet the process may go on for a long time, till 
returning prosperity sets the balance straight.” There is the 
diminution in our own holding of international securities ; but 
“side by side with these there is believed to have been con- 
siderable investments of foreign money in British securities.” 
This point has been generally overlooked; but it is worth 
remembering that not only have we to pay by our exports for the 
enormous amount of our imports, but now we have also to pay 
in exports interest on the foreign money which has recently been 
invested in this country’s securities; and so an adverse trade 
balance is additionally alarming. To the flippant reply that 
where we have sold our securities abroad we have sold them at a 
profit, Mr. Palgrave has the retort that this process undoubtedly 
strengthens the foreigners’ power in our Money Market notwith- 
standing. It is clear, then, that though the Tariff is first and fore- 
most a question for the working man, the financier and the 
capitalist are deeply interested too, and upon the same side. 

I have chosen this speech of Lord Goschen’s for examination 
because it will be admitted by every one that a more moderate, a 
more expert, a more weighty exposition of the Free Trade case is 
not likely to be found. I might have taken the diatribes of 
extreme party men, but to have done so would have invited the 
retort that I was not going to the sources where the Free Trade 
case could be found in its most perfect form. This charge cannot 
be brought against an examination of Lord Goschen’s speech. If 
I had been desirous of giving every point to the other side I could 
not have done more than call attention to the Free Trade case as 
represented by one of England’s most eminent statesmen and 
financiers. Yet I think it will be agreed, both from what Lord 
Goschen said and from what he left unsaid, that the Free Trade 
case breaks down utterly under cross-examination. It shows 
itself to be compounded for much the greater part of prejudice, 
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and where the Food Tax cry is superseded by specific arguments 
those arguments are seen to break down at the first attack. Lord 
Goschen is a keen debater, but even he cannot give force to argu- 
ments which are based upon misstatements of the facts. 

The issue, then, is clear. What Mr. Chamberlain will have to 
fight in his campaign will be prejudice, and he will be successful 
or unsuccessful in just the measure in which he is able to break 
down prejudice. But here we come upon a psychological problem 
which I will not try to solve. But I would urge this: that the 
only means at our disposal for breaking down this prejudice is 
the reiteration of the real facts bearing upon trade and wages. 
The sort of facts I mean are those like the following, which were 
brought before me the other day by a gentleman in the iron and 
steel trades. He pointed out that during the five months ended 
May last, 435,176 tons of manufactured iron and steel were 
imported into this country. Putting upon that iron and steel the 
very moderate average value of £6 per ton, we get a total of 
£2,611,056. It is computed by a statistician of the trade that 
85 per cent. of the above amount would represent wages. You 
have therefore a loss of £2,219,397 to the labour of this country 
in the five months, owing to the import of manufactured iron and 
steel. Put in another form it represents, allowing as high a rate 
of wages as £2 per week, the dispossession of 55,4777 men during 
the period in question! A repetition of such facts as these is the 
best antidote to the Bread Tax prejudice. 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, 


THE REVOLT AGAINST COBDENISM 


No ostrich, intent on gross terrene provender, 
and sticking its head into fallacies, but will be 
awakened one day—in a terrible a-fosteriori 
manner, if not otherwise !—Awake before it 
come to that; gods and men bid us awake! 
The voices of our fathers with thousandfold 
stern monition to one and all bid us awake. 

CARLYLE TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


THREE years ago that keen American observer of England, Mr. 
Brooks Adams, declared that the British people were becoming 
incapable of grasping new ideas, and were losing their initiative 
in a pedantic conservatism. ‘ Beyond the boundaries of Great 
Britain,” wrote this observer, “the methods of administration and 
organisation have altered throughout the world, while within they 
tend to fixity. ... This generation (in England) has produced 
little of high literary excellence ; even political economy, which 
since the days of Adam Smith has been the chosen province of 
Great Britain, has proved barren. Thought in London still smacks 
of Cobden.” Fortunately, the events of the past few months 
have proved that he was entirely mistaken in this estimate, and 
the signs are multiplying in all directions that England is on the 
eve of a complete revolt against the doctrines of Cobden. For 
it is to be noted that even those who are most. bitterly opposing 
a tax upon food are prepared to tax foreign manufactured 
imports, which is tantamount to the abandonment of Free 
Trade. 

The first incidents of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign have 
proved that faith in Cobdenism is waning, and that there 
is at least one British political leader who possesses initiative 
and a mental independence which is not to be cowed by 
antique formulas. Mr. Chamberlain returned from South 
Africa in a position which no statesman has held in our time. 
He had accomplished with success a mission of unexampled 
difficulty, and accomplished it in such a manner that even his 
political adversaries were moved to admiration. Though no 
VOL. XLI 61 
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wave of his magic wand could ina moment heal and pacify South 
Africa, he had yet done much to allay the bitterness between 
Briton and Boer, and to remove the sense of betrayal which 
lurked in the hearts of the loyalists. The whole nation was proud 
of him, and felt that in him it possessed a force such as Bismarck 
and Palmerston became in their later years when their policy had 
been crowned with success. Had he been an ordinary man he 
would probably have rested upon his oars, and have been content 
to enjoy his hard-earned popularity, without endangering it, after 
a long life of arduous effort in the public service. But the truly 
great man is not of this temper. “Counting nothing done while 
aught remains to do” is as true a principle in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
character as it was in Nelson’s, and that is one reason why they 
both puzzle inferior men so much. 

Any close student of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches and actions 
for the last ten years must have been aware that an evolution 
towards tariff reform was proceeding within him. He may not 
himself have been conscious at first whither he was being carried, 
yet one so clear-headed, so unprejudiced, so open to new ideas, 
so free from the taint of mere doctrinairism which marks our 
modern Liberalism could not but gradually come to see that our 
whole fiscal system in England was a cone resting upon its apex. 
It had two great faults ; in the first place, it absolutely disregarded 
nationality and political aims, whereas any sound fiscal policy 
must be in close relation with national policy; in the second 
place, it was a fatal obstacle to treaties of reciprocity with the 
Colonies and foreign Powers. Having nothing whatever to give, 
England could strike no bargains. So far back as 1897, after 
Canada had made her famous move, Mr. Chamberlain declared 
himself strongly in favour of reciprocal trade relations between 
England and the Colonies, and obtained from the Premiers of 
the various colonies promises of action with that object in view. 
There are many indications that he exerted himself to the utmost 
within the Cabinet in 1897 to obtain support for Canada, who was 
even then engaged in her tariff conflict with Germany, as the 
result of the preference which she had accorded to British goods. 
The so-called “ new departure” of 1903 was, therefore, only the 
logical sequel of 1897, and it comes with something of a shock to 
us to find that a policy six years old can be regarded as abso- 
lutely new and unprecedented. In 1902, at the conferences held 
with the Colonial Premiers, he defined his position in a speech 
of great interest, which will be found duly entombed in a Blue- 
book, and from which I shall be justified in quoting the most 
striking passage : 
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If we chose—that is to say, if those whom we represent chose—the Empire 
might be self-sustaining. It is so wide; its products are so various; its 
climates so different, that there is absolutely nothing which is necessary to our 
existence, hardly anything which is desirable as a luxury, which cannot be pro- 
duced within the borders of the Empire itself. And the second salient fact is 
that the Empire at the present time and especially the United Kingdom— 
which is the great market of the world—derives the greater part of its neces- 
saries from foreign countries and that it exports the largest part of its available 
produce ... also to foreign countries. This trade might be the trade, the 
inter-imperial trade, of the Empire. 


He proceeded to examine whether Free Trade within the 
Empire was immediately attainable, and decided that it was not, 
taking Free Trade in the usual accepted sense. He pointed out, 
too, that nothing had come of the promise of the Colonial 
Premiers in 1897 to take steps with a view to the granting of 
preferential treatment of British goods in British Colonies, and 
reminded the Premiers that no Empire can be said to be upon a 
sure foundation “ which is not based upon recognised community 
of sacrifices.” The result of his appeal was that the responsible 
ministers representing the Australian and South African Colonies 
and New Zealand offered preferential terms to British trade, 
provided the Parliaments of these various countries sanctioned 
the offer, while Canada signified her readiness to increase the 
preference which she already gave us. 

But now the question arose whether matters were to be per- 
mitted to rest quietly at this point, whether six, eight, or ten 
years were to pass in discussions, and whether the resolutions of 
1902, like those of 1897, were to melt away through the ivory gate 
of deception. Experience suggested that only by mutual con- 
cession could the result he desired be attained and the Colonies 
be stimulated to act. The Mother Country had already indirectly 
given much; she must give more if the economic bonds which 
held together the Empire were to be strengthened, yet it is 
obvious that Mr. Chamberlain was convinced that the apparent 
concessions on England’s part would be in the nature of a highly 
remunerative investment. Outside England and the British 
Empire he saw the processes of consolidation at work; the 
world-states growing ever larger and more powerful, reaching 
out their arms across seas and oceans, appearing in quarters once 
thought the special preserve of British energy ; the United States 
grasping with firm hand the Philippines ; Germany planted at 
Kiao-Chau, and preparing for the acquisition of coaling-stations ; 
Russia dominating the Far East and threatening the Persian 
Gulf ; and each Power with each stride sealing and reserving for 
itself some new market, once open to British trade. No far- 
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seeing man but would grow uneasy as he watched the process 
and realised its portent, which was that many more years would 
not pass before the old type of trade would pass away, and com- 
merce become more and more confined to the political unit. To 
widen and enlarge the boundaties of that unit, and to strengthen 
inter-imperial trade against the day when the old type of trade 
became extinct, would be the act at once of the statesman and 
the patriot. At this juncture Germany intervened to stimulate 
action. In the famous despatch of April 16, 1903, about a month 
before the “new departure,” she threatened England with the 
loss of the “ most-favoured-nation” rights in the German market 
if the British Colonies dared to grant preferential treatment to 
English trade. Thus Germany forced the issue upon the British 
nation. 

It was then that Mr. Chamberlain turned with characteristic 
daring to the people of the United Kingdom and told them that, 
if they wished to consolidate the Empire, they must forswear the 
old shibboleths, and reinforce the sentimental bonds with 
economic ties. They must be prepared to tax food or raw 
material, so as to be able to give the Colonies some preference 
over the foreigner, and they must meet foreign threats of retalia- 
tion in a businesslike manner. Taxation of raw material being 
for obvious reasons inexpedient, there remained only taxation of 
foreign food imports. Feeling that such taxation might mean 
hardship to the workers and to the poor, he avowed his readiness 
to give back to the poor and the workers all that was raised in 
this manner from the people in the form of old age pensions. 
This was the scheme which has in one and the same breath been 
stigmatised as mere “ electioneering tactics,” and as “madness” 
of “the wildest type,” because it was so “unpopular.” In fact 
Mr. Chamberlain is accused of seeking to win a general election 
by putting forward something to which the constituencies are 
supposed to be profoundly hostile, which is as though one were 
to affirm a contradiction in terms. The Opposition and the less 
far-seeing and resolute minds within the Cabinet raised cries of 
terror and dismay, real or feigned, and the rusty armour of 
Cobdenism was brought out and furbished up for the hopeless 
battle against modern weapons of precision. 

The tax on foreign food would amount at the extremest figures 
to 5s. per quarter on wheat, with a proportionate reduction on 
colonial wheat. As there are 480 lbs. of wheat in a quarter, and 
as a quarter makes about 120 or 130 loaves, the precise amount 
of the tax on each loaf, supposing it to be paid entirely by the 
consumer, would be $d. Allowing the adult man three loaves 
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per week, this would come to 14d. per week, or 6s. 6d. per annum, 
every penny of which would be ultimately returned in the shape 
of deferred pay. A tax of 2s. per quarter—a more probable 
figure—would mean less than a farthing increase in the price of 
a loaf, and a contribution of about 2s. 6d. per adult male per 
annum, diminishing in the case of women and children. What 
would be the effect of such a duty? If we can believe Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, its effect would be to reduce one-third of 
the population of these islands to starvation. Unfortunately, 
however, for the reputation of that leader, the truth of his 
prophecy has been tested by events. Though the tax of 1Is.a 
quarter imposed in 1902 was remitted this summer, bread, instead 
of falling in price, actually rose. In July the Liverpool bakers, 
in spite of the fact that there had been a fall in the price of flour, 
put up the loaf by a solid penny. The London bakers followed 
suit and raised their price from 54d. to 6d., calmly announcing 
that there was every prospect of flour becoming yet dearer. So 
that bread has risen by far more than the amount of the 
extremest tax that Mr. Chamberlain ever thought of proposing. 
Yet do we hear that any one is starving as the result of this rise ? 
What has become of the 12,000,000 souls who could not hope to 
buy bread at 6d.? Perhaps Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and 
his followers will be good enough to explain to us why what they 
predicted has not happened. Meantime the man in the street 
will feel that he has been fooled. Mr. Ritchie and Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach have between them deprived the nation of a valuable 
source of revenue, simply because the corn tax might have helped 
to consolidate the Empire, and the net result of this /ése-nation 
has been that bread is dearer. Thus do facts confound theories 
and put the obsolete to shame. 

The old-age pensions scheme, however, was never an essential 
part of Mr. Chamberlain’s plans. If the electorate do not like it, 
he has announced his perfect readiness to abandon it or modify 
it, and to readjust the present taxation on food, so as to give back 
with one hand what is taken away with the other. If wheat is to 
be taxed, tea and sugar, or, if need be, beer or tobacco can be 
given free of taxation to the people, in which case no one would 
pay one penny more. We may guess, however, that one reason 
why Mr. Chamberlain did not put this forward in the first instance 
was that he did not feel certain that such remissions in taxation 
would reach the public and would not be intercepted by middle- 
men. What has happened in the case of the corn tax is most 
instructive, and we may well argue that as the sugar tax has not 
raised the price of sugar by one halfpenny, so, if it were taken off, 
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it is by no means certain that the price of sugar would fall 
correspondingly. Perhaps the odds are that it would not. 

It has been assumed in some quarters that any tax on food 
would greatly increase the cost of production, and yet would not 
raise wages. But for that belief there is little to be said; itis 
forgotten that the food tax is to be used mainly as a means of 
obtaining concessions from the Colonies, and that such con- 
cessions will do much to benefit our export trade, which is one 
of the most important factors in our prosperity. If the Canadian 
tariff, with its preference of 33 per cent. has added 67 per cent. 
to our exports to Canada in six years, there is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that a similar preference throughout the Empire or its 
self-governing colonies would add correspondingly to our trade 
in the next decade, which would mean a gain of £40,000,000 or 
£50,000,000 of trade with our own kindred.* That trade would 
give employment to British workers and would certainly influence 
the course of wages in British industry. They follow the export 
curve, as can be seen on comparing the two. Wages, like the 
price of most commodities, are determined by supply and 
demand, with this additional influence that the British worker 
will not accept a remuneration less than is sufficient to maintain 
him in a certain standard of comfort. If bread rises markedly, 
his wages will rise, for he will not be content to sacrifice his 
comfort. The lowest class of labour is always pressed to the very 
verge of starvation, and must be pressed, in a country which 
opens its doors to the alien with a far lower standard of life and 
to the products of the cheapest labour. “The cheaper the staple 
food and other necessaries,” says Professor Nicholson, “so much 
lower is the minimum of wages that the lowest class of labour 
will accept... . It is of great practical importance for a nation 
not to live on the cheapest food attainable, since in case of need 
there would be no inferior substitute to fall back upon.” 

Nor should we forget that taxation of corn in the degree that 
has been suggested would not weigh nearly so heavily upon the 
poor as the inordinate taxation of house-room, which, disguised 
under the name of rates, is one of the results of modern munici- 
palism. I do not raise the question whether municipalism is 
good or bad ; the fact remains that in a town such as West Ham, 
inhabited by the very poor, the worker has to pay from 1s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. per week for the cost of local administration and for the 
various appliances which modern life requires. Such a tax is out 


* The Free Traders who pooh-pooh the Colonies and their market forget 
that in Canada, and perhapsin Australia, there are infinite possibilities of ex- 
pansion, whereas our foreign trade has been stationary for thirty years. 
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of all proportion larger than any Mr. Chamberlain would have 
imposed on food, yet I never remember to have seen it stated by 
any of the Free Food League that high rates meant starvation 
for the worker. Recently Sir C, Elliott has reminded the oppo- 
nents of a shilling tax on corn that the effect of a threepenny 
School Board rate—and threepence has been added to the school 
rate in the last six years in London—is to levy a toll of 2s. 6d. on 
the poorest families. So far as these high rates can be justified, 
they are :justified by the argument that with them it becomes 
possible for the municipality to provide certain amenities and 
work at good wages for a certain number of privileged men. Mr. 
Chamberlain can claim that his scheme would provide work, not 
for a few privileged persons, but evenly distributed over the nation, 
at what is, fairly considered, an infinitesimal cost ; and that at the 
same time it would draw closer together the units of the Empire. 

The student of history who hears the echoes of the present 
controversy will note, not without considerable amusement, that 
it is following much the same lines as Mr. Cleveland’s campaign 
against Protection in 1887. The same cry was raised then as 
now that if Protection increased the labourer’s wages, it would 
also increase the labourer’s cost of living; the same demand was 
made that advocates of Protection should show that wages would 
rise and should produce that rise in wages before the cause could 
be got to work. The Cleveland party were discomfited by 
events ; wages did rise markedly ; and the cost of living is proved 
by price lists* not to have advanced correspondingly. The 
Republican policy of checking imports into the United States was 
resisted with the prediction that to check imports would be to 
check exports. What has been the fate of that prediction ? Since 
1888 the United States exports have risen from £142,000,000 to 
£272,000,000, while the imports have only advanced from 
£150,800,000 to £193,000,000. In other words, the policy of 
curtailing imports, or as far as possible placing upon them the 
burden of taxation, has been a triumphant success, and there is 
no sign whatever that the export trade has suffered. Since itisa 
cardinal axiom of Free Trade that exports pay for imports, this is 
a serious fact for Free Traders,* and they have hitherto been quite 
unable to explain it. For it is not the case that during the last 
few years in which the progress of American exports has been 
most marked the indebtedness of America to Europe has been 
increasing. 

Many attempts have been made and are being made to show 
that British trade is still progressing satisfactorily. But there is 
* American Economist, October 1891. 
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no getting over the stubborn figures.* British trade in manu- 
factured goods reached its climax in 1872, and has since been 
stationary, with a tendency to decline. The Free Traders, when 
this fact is pointed out, fall back on the fact that the price 
numbers ¢ were far higher in 1872 than in 1900 or 1902. But 
that is really no argument. The price numbers are the same for 
all nations, and there is no other nation which can be shown to 
have stood still as England has. Here is a table showing the 
“special” exports and imports for seven typical countries, of 
which England is free trading, Belgium moderate protectionist, 
and the others high protectionists. In the case of England, 
Germany, and the United States, coal and oil exports are deducted, 
since they are exports of capital ; while in the British and German 
figures for 1872 ships were not reckoned, and their value has to 
be deducted from the figures for 1goo to give a fair comparison. 
(Figures give millions of pounds.) 


3 = 
g < : g 5 S S 
a &: o g o ‘s BS 
ie) =) 1) ic -Q a n 
1872 Exports : . 246 83 108 150 42 46 II 
1900 1 ‘. : » 242 280 209 164 76 53 21 
Percentage of increase of 1900 ; 
exports on 1872. . -I'7 237 93 9 81 15 90 
1872 Jmporis . . 296 127 163 142 51 47 II 
1900 " ‘ . 460 167 288 187 88 68 21 
Percentage of increase of 1900 
imports on 1872. » §5 31 76 31 60 44 go 


Thus England figures at the bottom of the list in increase of 
exports. There can be no juggling with figures; the results are 
taken from the official Statistical Abstracts ; and they can be veri- 
fied by a reference to C, 2126, 1877, and Cd. 1237, 1902. What is 
clear from this table is that England has now to face an altogether 
different competition from that of the good old times before 

1872, when everybody was at war, and we were looking on and 
selling the world our manufactures. Even the small states are 
beginning to compete with us severely.{ If we add in coal, the 

* The admirable articles in the Daily Telegraph have produced abundant 
proof of this, and no Free Trader has attempted to answer them. While the 
advocates of Protection are prepared audire alteram partem, the Free Trade 
organs, with one or two honourable exceptions such as the Sfectator, will not 
print hostile criticism, and allow foreign or semi-foreign writers (sometimes 
under pseudonyms) to intervene in what is a British question. 

+ The cost of a large number of commodities of common consumption. 


} Japan, for example, has increased her exports from £4,000,000 in 1874 to 
£21,000,000 in 1900, 
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position does not much improve, and Mr. Thomas's warning that 
our coal is exhaustible and is nearing the limit of exhaustion is 
not to be neglected. Our exports will stand thus: 1872, 
£256,000,000 ; 1900, £ 288,500,000 ; showing a gain of 12 per cent., 
which is less than that of any other state except France. If we 
allow for a considerable increase in the export of ships, this 
would make our advance about 13 per cent. No one can regard 
this as satisfactory. It has been accompanied by a great loss of 
trade in the home market, as since 1872 the import of foreign 
manufactures has advanced from £37,000,000 to £99,000,000 (in 
1902), and by the collapse of British agriculture, so that the 
acreage under wheat has been halved since 1872. 

Nor can the fact be overlooked that moderate duties on 
imported wheat would assist British agriculture. The ts. duty 
was accompanied by an increase in the acreage under cultivation 
of about 14 per cent. Most authorities are agreed that a time 
is near at hand when wheat will rise steadily, perhaps to qos. a 
quarter ; this is the belief of Professor Pohle, and it is generally 
held in Europe. These calculations seem to the writer, however, 
to disregard the great area which in the next ten years will be 
brought under cultivation in Canada, where there are 500,000 
square miles of the finest wheat-land still waiting the plough. 
New railways are pushing out to these fields, and the day is near 
when Canada will be the most dangerous competitor of the 
British farmer. But this is in the future; for the moment our 
object should be to find means of increasing the self-dependency 
of England and diminishing the unfavourable trade balance. If 
we grow less and less food, either we must export more and more 
goods, or sell more and more securities. The last process cannot 
continue indefinitely, but there-are signs that it is proceeding. 
Two writers of the highest authority upon international finance, 
Mr. Rozenraad* and Mr. Palgrave,f are both pointing with appre- 
hension to the growing balance against ourselves in the trade 
exchange, and have called attention to the signs of England’s 
indebtedness to the foreigner. Mr. Palgrave is of opinion that 
the “country may have been living above its income for some 
time past without this having been discovered.” ‘I‘hat is indeed 
a serious statement. 

H. W. WILSON. 
* Paper read before the Institute of Bankers, February 18, 1903, p. 18. 


Mr. Rozenraad is an avowed Free Trader. 
| Bank Rate and the Money Market, pp. 213-215. 
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WuHaT is the Jewish Question? To answer this query we 
must examine the situation in Russia, the United States of 
America, and Great Britain. 

The massacre of sixty-one prosperous Bessarabian Hebrews 
reminds Christendom that the Jew, with his eternal claim for 
justice, is still sitting at the gate. The Kishineff butchery 
differs in no detail from previous demonstrations of nominal 
Christianity against a race, physically inferior, but intellectually 
superior ; proudly exclusive, but driven to money-lending as 
a career. Precedents for Kishineff are to be found in every 
old country. Signs are not wanting that if something practical 
is not done by the Powers to settle the Jewish question, the 
Jewish question may yet settle the Powers. Already their 
power is that of medizval Rome. 

The situation of the Jews in Russia to-day is almost identical 
with that which they occupied in England 600 years ago. 

English statute law formerly provided that no Jew could 
enjoy a freehold. Seven hundred Jews were slain in London 
on the plea that a Jew had forced a Christian to pay him two 
shillings a week as interest on a loan of twenty shillings. Lord 
James of Hereford’s Money Lenders’ Act was anticipated in the 
thirteenth century by an English law which compelled every 
Jew lending money on interest to wear a plate on his breast 
signifying that he was an usurer, or to quit the realm. 

In 1290 nearly 17,000 Jews were banished from England, 
and other countries quickly followed her example. At the end 
of the fifteenth century several hundred thousands of Jews were 
banished from Spain, Portugal, and France, but they were 
favoured in Holland, a country which by their aid prospered 
commercially until the decay of national ideals during the 
pursuit of material gain reduced her to the fourth rank of 
nations. The Jews were subsequently allowed to return to the 
countries from which they were expelled, but it was not until 
October 1868 that Spain consented to receive them. In 1650 
Cromwell allowed the Jews to return to England, and from 
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that time to the present day Great Britain has experienced the 
truth of Heine’s saying that every country has the Jews it 
deserves. If England can boast of the best and most en- 
lightened Jewish community in the world it is partly because 
English freedom and sense of fair play have met with the 
reward they deserve, and partly because hitherto the Hebrews 
settled in Great Britain have been too few to raise in a serious 
form the question that inevitably arises whenever the clever 
but timid few establish mastery over a muscular but stupid 
majority. 

The pivot of the Jewish question in its modern phase was 
the partition of Poland. It was then that Russia acquired 
her Jewish population. Since the ten provinces of Poland 
were added to the Russian Empire the key to the Jewish 
problem is to be found on the banks of the Neva, not in 
London, Berlin, or Washington. During the first half of 
the last century the Jewish population in Russia was in- 
sufficient in numbers to rouse anti-Semitism. Oppressive 
laws against the Jews were partly suspended, and in 1862, 
under the Tsar Alexander II., additional political privileges 
were even granted to the Jews in Russia and in Poland. Per- 
secution of Jews, however, was reported in Rome in 1864, at 
Bucharest in 1866, while the /udenhetze, begotten by Bismarck, 
opposed by Mommsen, Virchow, and others, and censured by 
the late Emperor Frederick, was born in Berlin in December 
1880. The German anti-Semitic League was formed and a 
petition was presented to Bismarck to restrict the liberty of 
the Prussian Jews. Almost immediately afterwards the Jews 
were severely persecuted at Kieff and at other places in South 
Russia. So great was the persecution in Prussia that the old 
Emperor William interfered to stop it. 

Following German example a severe restrictive edict against 
the Jews in Russia was issued in May 1882 but was not fully 
carried out ; their civil disabilities were increased. In 1883, 
there were violent attacks on the Jews in Presburg in Hungary, 
where martial law was proclaimed, There were also attacks 
on Jews at St. Petersburg, Pesth, and Zala Egerszeg. In 1884 
Russia appointed a secret commission under the presidency of 
Count Pahlen to inquire into the condition and rights of the 
Jews. Count Pahlen was a man of enlightened mind and 
humane temperament. The recommendations of the commis- 
sion were not adopted, and in 1890 the severe edicts of May 
1882, long threatened, were fully enforced against the Jews in 
Russia. The first effect of the enforcement of this edict, gener- 
ally attributed to Monsieur Pobedonosteff’s influence over the 
late Tsar, was to “round up” all the Jews who had been 
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living in Russia proper and to drive them into the Ghetto of 
the Fifteen Provinces. This zone or pale was set apart by 
Russia in 1843 as a place outside which Jews were not allowed 
to dwell unless exempted by express authority from the opera- 
tion of the law. This zone of the Fifteen Provinces includes a 
territory considerably larger than France. The Nova Vremya 
in a recent article inquired : ‘What more do the Jews want 
than to live in a territory larger than France?” The answer 
is simple. The Jews of the pale are only permitted to live in 
towns, bourgades, and villages set apart for the purpose. They 
are not allowed to settle on the soil ; to buy, own, or cultivate 
land. The consequence is that the actual space occupied by 
the Russian Jews, so far from being larger than France, is 
smaller than the smallest French department. Since 1843 
not an inch has been added to the territory set apart for the dwell- 
ing-place of the Jews; in the same period the Jewish popula- 
tion has quadrupled. So prolific are the Hebrew subjects of 
the Tsar that the Jewish population increases more rapidly than 
the Slavs, and the menace of the Jewish cradle is even more 
feared in Russia than the military genius of the British War 
Minister, or the shooting of our Home Squadron. 

So great is the pressure of the population upon the means 
of existence in the pale that of the 600,000 resident Jewish 
artisans there is not work for more than half of that number. 
Wages run as low as 4d.a day ; and so great is the destitution 
that many Jewish families—even the women—do not possess 
among them one single article of linen or cotton. A wealthy 
Jewish friend of mine recently founded a laundry in the town 
of Wilna. He told me that from investigations made into the 
condition of the Jewish population he found that even the 
women in many instances had no linen whatever, while as re- 
gards the men oneshirt would belong toa whole family, There 
was no Jewish linen to wash, and this not from uncleanly habits 
but from sheer want. This absence of proper clothing is 
accompained by perpetual privation in food. The stamina and 
power of lasting under adverse circumstances, characteristic of 
the Semitic race, enables the miserable and impoverished 
Jewish population of the pale to exist on a diet and to with- 
stand insanitary conditions of life which would destroy the 
peasant or artisan of Anglo-Saxon stock. 

When I visited Berdicheff [ saw what seemed to be a 
city of dreadful night. It is one dead level of gloom, decay, 
and silence. The neglected streets are almost impassable from 
waterholes. Ordure lies untouched, festering in the sun or 
washed by the frequent rains. The very animals are affected 
by the blight that hangs over the town. The droskies and carts 
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are falling to pieces, the ribs of the horses stand out. Emaciated 
dogs prowl about in search of food. The trade of the town is 
unable to afford sustenance to more than a portion of the popu- 
lation. The children are old and sedate; the men in long 
gabardines are ghoulish, In Berdicheff thirty or forty manu- 
facturers might make a living. The number exceeds 500. 
Wages run as low as 4d.a day. Broken lattices, unpainted 
doors, peeling stucco, tell of the lack of hope. The filthy inn 
reeks with the stench of neglect. The only ray of hope comes 
from the synagogue and the doctor. Even the hospitals are 
converted into engines of oppression. At Homel I saw eighteen 
men and women suffering and dying together. Cases of cancer, 
puerperal fever, Bright’s disease, meningitis, fracture, amputa- 
tion, tumour, and fever, lay hustled on dirty cubicles, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex. 

This is the Jewish question. 

There are about 54 millions of Jews in Russia, the majority 
of whom suffer the pangs of want and misery from inability to 
earn a livelihood. The sustenance they absorb, though sufficient 
for life, is insufficient for health. The inability of the Russian 
Jews to earn a livelihood arises from the pressure of the May 
Laws which debar them from resorting to the customary avoca- 
tions of Russian subjects and drive them into channels of com- 
mercial enterprise which engender unpopularity and kindle the 
fires of anti-Semitism. 

It is not from innate brutality that the Russian Government 
herds the Jewish pedlar, money-lender, and artisan into ghettos 
and restricts him from fishing, tillage, or market-gardening, but 
because the Russian Government deems itself compelled both 
by policy and by duty to protect the majority of the Russian 
population from contact with the astute, temperate, industrious, 
money-loving Jew. The Russian peasant is a primitive creature. 
He is religious, faithful, brave, strong, and simple. He succumbs 
to temptations dangled before him in the shape of loans on 
terms he does not understand. Debtors in Russia, as elsewhere, 
are more numerous than the creditors. The law is on the side 
of the latter, but when men lose their all, an obsession of fury 
takes hold of them ; they “see red” and seek the destruction of 
the ledger as evidence of the debt, and the murder of the creditor, 
who is as a-rule their physical inferior. Men with muscle and 
the sword will not voluntarily pay tribute or come under the 
heel of the most intellectual race in the world if the physique 
of the latter is inferior to their own. The Bengali can pass 

examinations and the Moslem cannot; but if the English left 
India the Mohammedans would make short work of the money- 
lending babu. . 
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This is the true origin of the Kishineff massacre. It is not 
sufficient to speak of anti-Semitism or of innate Russian brutality 
as its ultimate cause. Young girls were violated, children were 
murdered, Jewish corpses were eviscerated and stuffed with 
feathers by men who cared no more for the doctrine of the 
Jewish religion than for the practice of their own, and 
they were instigated to their fiendish work by those who 
hated the Jews for more practical reasons than those of race or 
creed. 

The mere racial difference between the Jew and the Slav is not 
enough to account for the secular antagonism between them. 
There is as much difference between the Russian and the 
denizens of the Khanates as between the Russian and the Jew. 
But the difference between the latter cuts deeper. It touches 
the foundation of human society. The Russian does not 
desire the Jew as his brother-in-law, and the Jew proudly 
refuses to marry outside of his own community. Other races 
intermingle. The aloofness of the Jews in Russia is carried to a 
point which may be understood by Englishmen if they will study 
the language, the habits, and the customs of the foreign inhabi- 
tants of the ghettos which have been already established in our 
largest cities. One hundred and twenty million Russians will 
never, while life remains, accept the domination of 6,000,000 
Jews, whatever may be the claims of justice or however 
mournful the wail of humanity. British editors who want facts 
might note this one. 

The Russian case for restriction is accordingly by no means 
so unpractical as we are led to imagine by Jewish writers in the 
English and American newspapers. If the barriers between 
the Russian moujik and the Jewish money-lender were thrown 
down, and the Hebrew subjects of the Tsar were allowed to 
compete at the Universities, to mingle with the peasantry, and 
to enjoy all the privileges of Russian citizenship, one of two 
results would follow. Either every good place in the Empire 
would be held by a Jew in peace and quiet, and the peasant, 
by the mortgage of his property, would tamely transfer Russian 
soil into the hands of the Jewish community ; or, the Kishineff 
massacre would be repeated a hundred times over on a gigantic 
scale. Ask any administrator with Indian experience which 
would happen. Rather than share the fate of Holland Russians 
would sacrifice every Jew in the Empire. This may be sheer 
wickedness, but it is simple fact. Even in India the two Jews 
in the Civil Service are never spoken of as “Sahib” by the 
Moslems—always as Jew. 

These are the considerations that compelled Russia to set her 
face like a flint against the representations of the Lord Mayor 
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of London in 1891, and to regard the contemplated action of 
President Roosevelt in 1903 as calculated to injure rather than 
to benefit the Jewish cause. 

Having described the position in Russia, we now pass to the 
United States. Misery in the Jewish pale from economic 
causes has caused the immigration of 600,000 Jews to New 
York. Of these no less than 125,000 are voters. The political 
influence of such a voting mass may be understood by all who 
are acquainted with the political conditions in America, Within 
the next ten years, if things go on as they are at present, the 
misery in the Russian pale will increase with the population, 
Jewish immigration to the United States will be augmented, 
while the birth-rate of the Jewish population in America will 
still further strengthen the Jewish vote. This vote will be 
exercised against Russia, and will prevent the establishment of 
good relations with Russia. Interests that are not necessarily 
divergent will be made so, and in the Jewish vote and in the 
American Press controlled by Hebrew capitalists or writers 
Russia will discover an unrelenting, powerful, determined, and 
intellectual foe. 

In England the situation is somewhat different. When Lord 
Salisbury’s Government came into office in 1895, they intro- 
duced into the Queen’s Speech of 1896 a promise of legislation 
for the restriction of the immigration of destitute aliens. A 
destitute alien is a synonym for a Russian Jew. There are a 
few undesirable Italian, French, and German immigrants, but 
the recent Royal Commission was almost entirely engaged in 
considering the problem of the immigrants under the sway of 
Holy Russia. Although Lord Salisbury brought in a Bill to 
restrict destitute alien immigration when he was in opposition, 
although Mr, Chamberlain promised legislation, although the 
Conservative Party placed the restriction of destitute alien 
immigration upon their banner at the 1895 General Election, 
and although a Bill was promised in the Queen’s Speech for 
1896, the matter was dropped as completely as though no 
promises had been made and no grievances existed. Housing 
reform is impossible in the great cities of England while the 
immigration of undesirable Russian Jews is allowed to continue. 
Nevertheless, when the difficulties of the situation dawned upon 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain as soon as legislation was 
actually contemplated it was dropped. So powerful was the 
pressure upon the Government by the Jewish community that 
the Bill was withdrawn, and after a few years of controversy 
a Royal Commission was appointed upon which Lord Rothschild 
is the leading member in position and knowledge of the subject, 
but he is justly and even passionately interested in preveuting 
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anything being done that would destroy the English right of 
asylum for Russian Jews. Lord Rothschild and the Govern- 
ment are almost convertible terms. 

I hold no brief for Russia and have never accepted any 
favours from Russian officials, but the time has come when 
serious action must be taken by the civilised world to put an 
end to these continual scandals of Russian massacres of Jewish 
money-lenders. If action be not taken the inevitable result will 
be that there will be something worse than friction with the 
Jews in England and America. Jews who are guilty and Jews 
who are innocent will suffer. But England cannot act alone 
in selfish indifference to Jewish misery. 

Modern governments are debt-collecting instruments for 
creditors. Law has no terrors for the mercantile and money- 
lending classes. The insurrection at Kishineff was, as I have 
said, in its origin not a religious or racial outbreak, but an 
effort on the part of self-indulgent debtors to relieve themselves 
of the persons of their creditors and the evidence of their debt. 
This is a process which will not disappear because humane people 
are shocked with the Tsar. It will be repeated. 

The time is ripe for a conference between Russia, England, 
and America on the whole Jewish question. When that con- 
ference takes place it will be found that the only remedy for 
the evils of undue immigration into this country and undue 
congestion in Russia is the provision of territory whither the 
overcrowded Jews can repair to cultivate the soil and to transact 
their business in peace and freedom. 

It is equally futile to abuse the Jews and to denounce the 
Russians. The problem must be jointly handled by the Slavs and 
the English-speaking people, for if a solution is not forthcoming 
by international arrangement the time is not far distant when the 
Jewish question will inevitably force itself upon the attention of 
Christendom in another shape. I have reason to believe that 
an Anglo-American Conference with Russia, proposed with the 
simple object of examining the whole question from an inter- 
national standpoint and of finding a remedy for the horrible 
suffering of the pale would not be summarily rejected by the 
Ministers of the Tsar. Why should it be? The self-interest 
of Russia is deeply engaged in discovering a happier destiny 
for her Jews. It is even possible that Russia might propose 
such a conference herself. 

THE OBJECT OF THE CONFERENCE.—The object of an official 
or semi-official secret conference on the banks of the Neva, 
between the representatives of the Washington Cabinet, the 
Tsar, and Great Britain, would be twofold: 

(1) The Jewish question has never been examined except 
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from the standpoint of national interests. I do not refer to 
literary investigations like the masterly work of Monsieur Leroy- 
Beaulieu, but to the lack of effort on the part of practical 
statesmen to seek a remedy for the admitted evil. The first 
effect of a Conference would be to show that, however brutal, 
wicked, and indefensible is the conduct of Russia, she has a 
case, the strength of which is not at present understood in the 
English-speaking countries. An exact parallel exists in the 
British Empire in the relations of the zemindars and peasantry 
of the fighting tribes in Northern India with the babu money- 
lender. 

(2) The second effect of the proposed Conference would be 
to show that, however difficult and complex is the problem, its 
postponement is dangerous to the peace of the world, but that 
its settlement is practicable if the three nations chiefly concerned 
will stand together and work together on lines of humanity and 
justice, 

The second resolution of the American B’nai B'rith, dated 
June 15, 1903, pointed to an International Conference. It is 
probable, therefore, that the Jews would welcome any Jona fide 
effort to discover an international solution for a scandal which 
is an outrage to Christendom. In such a Conference, however, 
it could not be expected that Russia would take part if she is 
to appear as a defendant or in the position of an accused. 
Hence the Conference should be a secret one, when the Russian 
Commissioner could set forth the Russian position without 
damage to the amour propre of the nation, which, after all, is 
more interested in the Jewish question than any of the others. 

At first sight it cannot be expected that Russia will take the 
initiative in asking for such a Conference. But if she were 
properly approached by the American and British Governments 
with a proposition for a secret Conference on the subject of 
the Jewish question, the Report to be published within a 
reasonable time, there is reason to believe that she would 
consent, and even invite the Anglo-Saxon Powers to appoint 
representatives. 

The advantage of such a Conference would be : 

(1) The admission by Russia that the Kishineff massacre is 
a matter of international and not local or domestic concern; and, 

(2) The interest of the civilised world once concentrated 
upon the problem of the Russian Jews, the Press of the world, 
now so largely in the hands of Jews, and the humanitarian 
feeling which has so largely replaced dogmatic religion, would 
prevent the question from again being shelved until a solution 
has been found, 
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There is no question whatever as to how the condition of the 
Russian Jews can be ameliorated, or how the immigration into 
Britain and the United States may be safely arrested. The 
provision of more land, the extension of boundaries, the equip- 
ment of agricultural colonies, and adequate territory within or 
adjacent to the dominions of the Tsar, are the sane methods by 
which the lot of the Russian Jews can, and must be, per- 
manently improved. There are no others available. 

The transfer of a considerable portion of the population of 
the Pale to Argentina was contemplated by Baron de Hirsch. 
His effort was a complete failure. Firstly, the Jews do not 
understand colonisation as the English understand the word ; 
secondly, the Argentine is too far from their homes to attract 
them ; thirdly, no police force can compel wholesale migration ; 
fourthly, the solution of the question is beyond the powers, not 
only of a private individual, but of a single nation. 

The provision of land by Russia is accepted by Russian Jews 
themselves as the best and only solution of the problem. But 
Russia has no money to spend for the purpose. Where, then, 
is money to be obtained ? 

There are three sources : 

(1) There are the Hirsch millions, about to be diverted from 
the original purpose of the donor unless Parliament intervenes ; 
(2) there are the subscriptions of the wealthy Jews throughout 
the civilised world, who are among the most charitable of 
mankind ; (3) an appeal to Christendom would not fail to pro- 
duce surprising results if every one who bore the name of 
Christian were to give a dollar or even a shilling to save the 
race to which their Founder belonged. 

The alternative to holding a Conference by which inter- 
national action may be begun is rigid exclusion in Great Britain, 
and the certainty of riot and insurrection against the money- 
lender and the rents extorted by Jewish landlords, 

Nobody can predict the ultimate effect of extended Jewish 
immigration into the United States, but it is unthinkable that 
the next ten years of unrestricted inflow, together with the 
natural increase of the Jewish population of New York, can fail 
to produce political and social changes of a kind that can only 
be described as undesirable. 

In conclusion it may be urged that, if the three Powers 
consent to join in the Conference, good may, and harm cannot, 
result therefrom. The twentieth century cannot adopt the 
methods of the thirteenth. Allow the matter to drift, and 
anti-Semitism will take root elsewhere than in Russia. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


THE DRAMATIC ART 


MONSIEUR,—Vous voulez bien me demander d’exposer aux 
lecteurs de la National Review quelles sont mes vues person- 
nelles sur une question assez délicate, en somme, puisqu’il 
s'agit de déterminer quelles raisons dominantes valent a la 
scéne francaise cet éclat particulier que les artistes de tous pays 
se plaisent a reconnaitre si volontiers. Vous estimez que, chez 
vous, quels que soient les efforts individuels, quel que soit le 
gout, sans cesse grandissant, du public anglais pour le théatre, 
la qualité moyenne des interprétations est sensiblement inférieure 
a ce qu’elle est chez nous. 

Je commence par vous déclarer que, sur ce point, je me 
déclare incompétente. Chaque fois, en effet, que je viens en 
Angleterre, et, cela, le plus souvent possible, tant est grand le 
plaisir que j’éprouve 4 me trouver en votre pays, tant est 
chaud, tant est presque affectueux l’accueil qui m’y attend 
toujours ; chaque fois, donc, que je viens vers vous, c’est pour 
jouer la comédie, et je ne puis l’aller entendre, puisque toutes 
mes soirées sont prises. 

Je n’ai di qu’a de trop rares occasions la joie de connaitre 
un peu et d’apprécier beaucoup vos trés grands artistes, car 
vous en avez de trés grands, que je ne nomme pas, car j’en 
pourrais omettre, et des plus éminents, uniquement parceque je 
n’ai jamais pu les voir. Je suis donc, vous le comprendrez 
aisément, extreémement mal renseignée sur la moyenne géné- 
rale des représentations qui vous sont offertes par vos scénes 
anglaises. 

Je dois donc m’en rapporter 4 ce que vous m’en dites et 
admettre avec vous, sans le pouvoir discuter, qu’a part quelques 
sommets, qui émergent noblement et sont la juste gloire du 
théatre anglais contemporain, le reste n’est qu’assez monotone 
plaine. 

S’il en est véritablement ainsi, on ne saurait assez le regretter, 
car si les interprétes exceptionnels sont indispensables pour la 
mise en valeur compléte des grands roles de premier plan, ils 
ne sauraient avantageusement jouer seuls, et toute oeuvre 
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exige d’étre servie pleinement, et jusque dans ses moindres 
roles. Cela est l’évidence méme. C’est une vérité a laquelle, 
en France, nous avons toujours été fermement attachés, et 
dans les louanges que nos visiteurs étrangers veulent bien nous 
adresser, il y a toujours, aprés les paroles flatteuses qui vont 
d’abord aux protagonistes, le compliment, parfois méme étonné, 
destiné a “l’ensemble ” de l’interprétation. 

Ce qui revient 4 dire que, mis 4 part les artistes hors ligne, 
la valeur courante des comédiens de nos théatres serait 
supérieure, en moyenne, a celle des comédiens d’Angleterre, 
d’Allemagne, d’Italie, ot les comédiens d’exception atteignent 
cependant au méme niveau que les notres. 

C’est de ce phénoméne, si je vous ai bien compris, que vous 
venez me demander les raisons. Vous avez été frappé, comme 
la plupart de vos compatriotes, comme nous pouvons bien le 
reconnaitre nous-mémes sans fausse honte, car il serait puéril 
de le nier, du prodigieux rayonnement du théatre frangais a 
l’étranger. Les piéces de nos auteurs sont traduites et adaptées 
dans toutes les langues du monde, et les affiches les plus lointaines 
portent tour a tour, non plus seulement nos grands succés, 
mais encore les piéces de production courante, celles que nous 
sommes souvent étonnés de voir renaitre, au dela de nos 
frontiéres, plus vivaces que nous ne les avions connues ici. 
Voila pour la production dramatique. 

Mais pour Il’interprétaiion, qui nous occupe plus spécialement 
ici, que constatons-nous? Jamais plus de tournées de troupes 
frangaises n’ont sillonné plus de pays, jamais elles n’ont ren- 
contré en tous lieux une faveur plus marquée, plus fidéle, plus 
intelligente. J’ai quelque pudeur a parler de moi-méme en 
cette circonstance, mais il est une chose qu’il m’est bien permis 
de dire ici, car elle est a la louange des auditeurs bien plus que 
de l’artiste, c’est combien de fois j’ai été surprise, émue, troublée 
profondément par la rencontre inattendue, en des pays tellement 
étrangers—-car les pays, n’est-ce pas, nous sont plus ou moins 
étrangers, selon que leur génie propre est plus ou moins voisin 
du notre—d’un public fin, doué de la compré¢hension la plus 
vive et la plus ouverte, faisant preuve de la plus délicate culture 
et, du premier coup, guidé par son gott, avec un str instinct, 
vers ce qui, a priori, semblait devoir lui échapper. 

De sorte que, dans |’ceuvre frangaise, et dans l’interprétation 
frangaise de cette ceuvre, il appréciait, avec une prodigieuse 
justesse, précisément ce que nos auditeurs les plus avertis, les 
plus compétents, avaient eux-mémes apprécié ici. 

Et sans parler de ces belles soirées, plus fréquentes qu’on ne 
le pourrait croire, au cours de nos lointaines tournées, partout 
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ou passent nos artistes, qui vont porter de par le monde I’effort 
de notre art théatral actuel, partout l’empressement est le méme, 
partout nous retrouvons le sol dés longtemps préparé par ceux qui 
nous ont précédés, comme nous le préparons a notre tour pour 
ceux qui nous suivront, et qui y rencontreront un succés plus 
considérable encore: car il n’y a pas 4 le discuter, et c’est a cela 
que j’en voulais venir, le succés de ces représentations d’ceuvres 
francaises, jouées a I|’étranger par des artistes frangais, va 
grandissant d’année en année. 

Il y adone 1a la manifestation d’une large influence, que 
la facilité croissante des voyages a rapidement développée, et 
nous n’y pouvons voir qu’une preuve de plus, frappante, 
indiscutable, de l’éclat tout spécial dont brille la scéne 
francaise. 

Pourquoi, de maniére générale, et a de belles exceptions 
prés, bien entendu, ne voit-on pas s’élever normalement au 
méme niveau la moyenne des troupes des autres pays? Et 
pourquoi, dans le votre, avez-vous a faire des comparaisons 
qui, toujours selon vous-méme, demeurent a votre désavantage ? 
Car il y a la un état de choses que vous ne semblez méme pas 
discuter, mais que vous déplorez, avec tous les fins amateurs 
d’art, si nombreux parmi vous, et auquel vous cherchez a 
porter un reméde efficace. 

Et avec un instinct trés sir, vous mettez immédiatement le 
doigt sur la plaie. 

En effet, vous n’avez pas d’ Ecole d’Art Dennis ; et nous, 
nous en avons une. 

Je commence par vous avouer que I’on a dit, écrit, et méme 
chanté, chez nous, bien des choses, souvent méme fort justes, 
contre notre Ecole d’Art Dramatique, connue sous le nom de 
Conservatoire. Il faut méme qu'elle soit extraordinairement 
solide pour avoir vu ses vieux murs résister a tant de coups. 
Il faut reconnaitre qu’elle a bien des défauts, Mais avoir des 
défauts, n’est-ce pas prouver que l’on existe? Et ne seriez-vous 
pas bien aise de cribler de vos critiques et de vos railleries une 
Ecole anglaise analogue? car il faudrait pour cela commencer 
par en avoir une. 

Il est bien certain qu’un amateur de théatre, homme éclairé 
et de culture étendue, n’ayant jamais assisté a l’un de ces 
concours de fin d’année, ou les éléves de notre Ecole font 
montre de leur petit savoir, s'il se trouvait brusquement jeté 
dans cette pépiniére de nos artistes futurs, en sortirait pénible- 
ment désappointé. Ces scénes écourtées, apprises pendant 
des mois, jusqu’a saturation, sous l’influence unique d’un maitre 
volontiers absolu, et récitées par des éléves dont la mémoire 
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fonctionne automatiquement dans un corps raidi par l’angoisse, 
n’offrent rien de commun avec ce que nous attendons du 
théatre. 

La raillerie a donc beau jeu. Elle l’a d’autant mieux, que 
tel éléve couronné de lauriers, demeurera, toute sa vie durant, 
un trés médiocre comédien, quand il ne préférera pas bifurquer 
vers quelque autre profession, ce qui, en pareil cas, est la 
sagesse méme, tandis qu’un de ses camarades, infiniment moins 
récompensé, saura prendre plus tard une place importante, 
Voila qui se voit souvent, trop souvent. 

Mais n’en est-il pas de méme dans tous les colléges, ot des 
étudiants couverts de prix ne tiennent aucune de leurs pro- 
messes, tandis que d’autres, moins brillants, savent atteindre 
au premier rang dans la bataille de la vie? Cela veut-il dire 
que le collége soit mauvais? Et sera-t-il mauvais aussi, 
parcequ’un des hommes les plus marquants de son temps 
n’y aura pas recu son instruction premiére? Non, je ne le 
crois pas. 

Il m’en souvient, j’assistais un jour a l’un de ces concours 
de tragédie et de comédie ou, par |’intense chaleur de 1’été, les 
meilleurs éléves de l’année viennent successivement, sur la 
petite scéne du Conservatoire, de neuf heures du matin jusqu’a 
sept heures du soir, montrer leurs jeunes talents au monde 
spécial du théatre, auteurs, critiques, directeurs, artistes. Mon 
voisin, homme de gott délicat et d’esprit cultivé, mais dénué 
d’enthousiasme pour le principe méme d’une Ecole d’Art Dra- 
matique, me faisait part de ses doléances. 


“ Jamais,” me disait-il, “jamais vous ne me convertirez. Tous ces aimables 
garcons, ornés d’habits noirs visiblement loués et brandissant des glaives, 
toutes ces gentilles demoiselles, candidement vétues de blanc et vidant le 
poison en des coupes d’or, font preuve d’une évidente bonne volonté et leur 
effort est touchant. Jevous le concéde volontiers. Mais ne me demandez pas 
de croire avec vous qu’ils serviront jamais en rien 4 perpétuer chez nous les 
hautes traditions de notre répertoire classique, ni qu’ils sauront A un moment 
quelconque traduire sur un théatre les nobles beautés des ceuvres de Corneille 
et de Racine. Non plus, d’ailleurs, que ces jeunes gens qui, appartenant a l’un 
et autre sexe, concourent pour la comédie avec une si ingénue incompréhen- 
sion du texte et du style, ne seront jamais, 4 mes yeux, d’acceptables interprétes 
pour Moliére, pour Marivaux ou pour Beaumarchais. IIs n’ont pas l’air méme 
de se douter de ce dont il s’agit.” . . . ‘‘ N’avez-vous pas,” lui répliquai-je, “ étant 
gamin, 4nonné, en l’honneur de vos grands-parents, quelques-unes de ces fables 
de La Fontaine, auxquelles vous ne compreniez goutte, ni au point de vue du 
sens philosophique, ni 4 celui de la forme? N’avez-vous pas, étant au collége, 
composé des discours francais ou latins, qui peut-étre méme vous ont valu des 
prix? Osez en relire un, et vous serez stupéfait d’avoir aligné d’aussi médiocres 
banalités, avec quel effort, grands dieux, et d’en avoir été récompensé. Eh 
bien, aujourd’hui que La Fontaine est devenu votre auteur de prédilection, 
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comme le plus frangais des écrivains francais, aujourd’hui que vous étes 
maitre de votre style comme de votre pensée, regrettez-vous les tentatives de 
jadis et leurs modestes résultats? Vous auriez tort. Car ce fut la, sans doute 
aucun, la semence premiére a laquelle vous devez maintenant la qualité de la 
moisson. Soyez plus indulgent & ceux qui débutent a peine, et respectez en 
eux linvisible avenir.” 

L’avouerai-je? Mon voisin ne fut nullement convaincu, 
Qui donc peut se vanter d’avoir jamais su convaincre son voisin ? 
Il resta persuadé que s’il disait des fables de La Fontaine dans 
son jeune 4ge, il les récitait avec un art accompli, et que s’il 
faisait des discours au lycée, ils étaient dignes au moins de 
Cicéron. Et sar de son fait, il continue ses invectives contre 
notre Ecole et contre ses éléves, qui, heureusement, ne s’en 
portent pas plus mal. 

En effet, notre Ecole d’Art Dramatique, tant décriée, garde 
pour elle une force secréte, qui est toute sa puissance : elle est 
nécessaire. Rien de tel pour durer. 

Elle est nécessaire, car elle conserve précieusement, comme 
en un tabernacle, les éléments mémes de ce qui est la tradition 
séculaire de l’Art Dramatique dans notre pays. Cette tradition, 
elle existe et agit chez nous de la facon la plus formelle et la 
plus constante, et il n’est pas d’artiste, méme parmi ceux qui 
l’attaquent le plus violemment en paroles, qui ne la respecte 
instinctivement en fait. Je me demande parfois si ce ne sont 
pas les comédiens qui Il’attaquent le plus brutalement, qui la 
respectent en méme temps avec le plus de piété. Mais cela 
fait bien. 

Cette tradition, nos ancétres en art dramatique l’avaient recue 
de leurs ancétres 4 eux. Ils nous Il’ont transmise, gravement, 
comme nous la transmettrons a notre tour. II va de soi qu’en 
passant ainsi de génération en génération, elle s’est trouvée 
inévitablement soumise 4 l’influence propre & chaque époque 
qu’elle a traversée, comme I’ceuvre d’art qui subit la patine du 
temps. Mais le coeur méme est resté intact, et sous la tradi- 
tion, telle qu’elle nous parvient aujourd’hui, vit encore dans 
toute sa force le génie des siécles fran¢ais qui nous la pré- 
paraient. 

Cette tradition, discutée, niée, violée, elle est au fond de tout 
ce que nous produisons en art, et il est bien certain que c’est 
parce que des gardiens vigilants et prévoyants en ont, pour 
ainsi dire, imposé |’étude 4 tous nos aspirants comédiens, que 
nous atteignons, dans l’ensemble de nos théatres, 4 ces résultats 
qui vous frappent et que vous voudriez obtenir chez vous, 

Ce n’est pas, je ne saurais assez le répéter, que tout ici soit 
pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes, et qu’il n’y ait pas 
bien des observations a faire, bien des critiques a formuler, bien 
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des modifications 4 souhaiter. Mais il est un fait indiscutable, 
c’est que l’on ne saurait aborder l’interprétation des ceuvres 
nobles sans une base solide, et que cette base fait défaut a 
quiconque n’a pas puisé, en des études préliminaires et prépara- 
toires, la connaissance et le goit, plus ou moins développés, 
selon les individus, du répertoire classique national et de ses 
traditions séculaires. 

Et s’il m’est permis encore de parler de moi—ce que!’on sait 
et ce que l’on sent le mieux n’est-il pas toujours ce que l’on a 
connu soi-méme ?—le jour ou, quittant la comédie légére ot 
javais réussi jusque 1a, j’osai, sous l’encourageante impulsion 
d’un directeur artiste, me jeter audacieusement dans le 
répertoire noble, si je n’ai pas perdu pied, si je m’y suis tout de 
suite, 4 ma grande joie, sentie si parfaitement a l’aise, cela tenait, 
soyez en sir, a ce que moi aussi, par un jour d’été, j’avais mis la 
petite robe blanche et récité, devant le public du Conservatoire, 
la scéne laborieusement apprise pendant des mois. Si j’ai pu, du 
jour au lendemain, étre Suzanne, Portia, Fantasio, c’est que le 
souvenir des lecons de M. Regnier, mon admirable maitre, 
vivait en moi Comme au premier jour et me le permettait. 

Ah! quelle reconnaissance ne lui dois-je pas, et comment 
dirai-je assez ce que son enseignement si clair, si large, si humain 
fut pour moi a l’époque ot j’entrai dans la si séduisante, mais 
si difficile voie ot ses précieux conseils me furent toujours un si 
solide appui? Ah! les belles lettres que j’ai de lui, si riches 
d’intelligents avis, si chaudes d’amour pour I’art qu’il professait, 
que je les ai pieusement reliées en volume, pour les pouvoir 
aisément consulter encore, quoique je les sache presque par 
coeur, Elles ne me quittent pas, et je les ai toujours, dans ma 
loge, prés du buste de celui qui les écrivit et qui semble ainsi, 
au cours de ma carriére d’artiste, me continuer son inappré- 
ciable soutien. 

Mais ceci m’entraine trop loin, en des souvenirs personnels 
qui m’écarteraient des idées générales que, seules, j’ai 4 vous 
exposer ici. J’en reviens donc a ce que je disais du répertoire 
classique national et de ses traditions, ot doivent, tout d’abord, 
se circonscrire les études premiéres de I’art d’interprétation 
dramatique. 

Ce répertoire se compose tout naturellement des chefs- 
d’ceuvre de la littérature dramatique du pays, consacrés tels 
par le temps et l’admiration croissante des générations succes- 
sives. Il contient donc, de par son essence méme, et 4 leur 
degré le plus intense, les qualités propres au génie méme de la 
race, et par conséquent fournira une base d’études et d’exercices 
admirablement appropriée a la nature des enfants de cette race. 
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Il en résulte logiquement, et sans que j’aie besoin d’insister sur 
ce point, que les qualités innées des éléves ne sauraient trouver 
un terrain de culture leur convenant mieux. 

Car, ne l’oublions pas, il ne s’agit d’abord que d’exercices, 
que de gammes, et s'il semble outrecuidant de voir des jeunes 
gens, ignorant tout de leur art, s’attaquer gauchement 4 des 
roles comme Roméo ou comme Lady Macbeth, il faut bien 
comprendre que lorsqu’ils auront combattu plus ou moins 
heureusement avec de tels géants, sous la direction d’artistes 
qui les guident et les instruisent, ils se sentiront singuli¢rement 
aguerris et aptes a de plus légéres, a de plus faciles besognes. 
Et quelle meilleure occasion de leur inculquer le godt et le 
respect, c’est 4 dire peu 4 peu la compréhension, de ce qu'il y 
& de plus élevé dans leur art? Ne dussent-ils y atteindre 
jamais, du moins garderont-ils, pendant leur incertaine route, 
la téte levée et les yeux fixés sur la flamme qui brille la-haut 
et que leurs maitres leur auront montrée au départ du 
chemin ? 

Sur le fonctionnement méme de notre Ecole d’Art Drama- 
tique, qui est une Ecole d’ Etat, je n’ai pas a vous fournir ici 
de renseignements trés détaillés : ils vous sont trop connus, 
Parmi les éléves qui chaque année s’y présentent, il est fait un 
premier choix, et l’on en écarte tous ceux qui n’apportent pas 
les aptitudes élémentaires indispensables a la profession. Il y 
a la une élimination nécessaire. Puis, ceux qui, jeunes filles et 
jeunes gens, ont été capables de profiter des lecons qui les 
attendent, sont partagés entre les classes différentes, La, des 
professeurs, nommés par le Ministre de I’Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux Arts, et choisis parmi les meilleurs artistes mascu- 
lins du premier de nos théatres d’Etat, la Comédie Frangaise, 
tacheront de les former par leur enseignement. 

Pourquoi seuls les artistes hommes sont appelés a remplir 
ces fonctions, quand tant d’artistes femmes feraient des pro- 
fesseurs excellents, ainsi qu’elles le prouvent, d’ailleurs, en 
dehors du Conservatoire, c’est une question a laquelle l’Adminis- 
tration des Beaux Arts saurait sans doute donner une réponse. 
En tout cas, il est peu probable qu'elle serait bonne. 

Pourquoi seule la troupe de la Comédie Frangaise fournit- 
elle le contingent nécessaire de professeurs ? C’est sans doute 
parce que ce théatre, étant largement subventionné par |’Etat 
pour maintenir, en de fréquentes représentations classiques, les 
traditions du répertoire, il parait plus logique d’en agir ainsi. 
C’est un raisonnement plus valable en théorie qu’il ne l’est en 
- réalité, et il y a chez nous des artistes qui, pour des raisons 
particuliéres, n’appartiennent pas au Théatre Frangais parce 
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qu’ils l’ont préféré ainsi, mais qui n’en seraient pas moins des 
professeurs éminents. 

Pour en revenir aux éléves, quand ils ont été soumis pen- 
dant toute une année scolaire 4 l’enseignement de leur profes- 
seur et autorisés 4 assister, tant au Théatre Francais qu’a 
l’Odéon—notre seconde scéne d’Etat—aux représentations qui 
constituent pour eux comme une mise en pratique des lecons 
qu’ils ont regues, ils arrivent 4 un premier concours, ot sont 
choisis par un jury d’auteurs, d’artistes dramatiques et de 
directeurs ceux qui seront dignes de concourir en public et de 
briguer les récompenses qui les feront peut-étre engager, sans 
qu’ils y puissent opposer un refus, soit a la Comédie-Frangaise, 
soit a l’Odéon. 

Et c’est 4 ce concours public qu’éclate un des plus graves 
inconvénients qu’il y ait 4 soumettre, pendant une ou deux 
années, un jeune cerveau 4 l’unique et autoritaire influence d’un 
comédien. Car on est frappé de constater 4 quel degré le don 
d’imitation s’est développé dans chaque éléve, au détriment de 
presque tous les autres dons. Et je ne parle pas d’imitation 
générale, ce qui serait trop beau, mais d’imitation exclusive des 
procédés de son professeur. Point n’est besoin de demander, 
pour peu qu’on soit du métier, 4 quelle classe appartient tel ou 
tel concurrent. On n’a qu’a l’écouter: c’est l’écho de son 
maitre. : 

De la le reproche capital adressé 4 notre Ecole, reproche 
qui frappe plus, je me hate de la proclamer, son organisation 
actuelle que son principe méme. Elle entraverait chez les 
éléves le développement normal de leur individualité, 

Or, il n’y a pas de doute sur ce point : l’individualité, voila ce 
qui éclate, voila ce qui domine tout chez un artiste vraiment 
digne dece nom, C’est la premiére de ses qualités, c’est celle 
qui le fait lui, c’est celle qui lui permet de s’imposer au public 
avec sa forme personelle. 

Aussi, s’occuper de la rechercher curieusement, de la faire 
apparaitre, de la cultiver, diriger l’éléve dans le sens qui la fera 
se développer le plus rapidement et de la maniére la plus fruc- 
tueuse, voila ce qu'il faudrait savoir faire, voila 4 quoi devraient 
tendre les efforts ingénieux du maitre qui véritablement serait 
un maitre. 

Malheureusement, plus nous allons, et plus ce principe 
essentiel de l’enseignement dramatique semble étre négligé. Ce 
que nous voyons chaque jour davantage, c’est I’imitation servile, 
limitation stérile d’un artiste, souvent excellent, dont les 
moyens professionnels sont bons quand il en fait usage lui- 
méme, parce qu’étant siens, ils répondent 4 son tempérament 
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propre, mais qui perdent toute leur valeur lorsqu’ils sont 
employés par des éléves forcément différents de lui. 

Est-ce a dire que, par suite, le développement de I’indivi- 
dualité, ainsi entravé, soit 4 jamais arrété? Certes non. Il 
n’est que retardé, rien de plus, mais c’est déja un inconvénient 
assez grave. Rien ne saurait tuer de fa¢gon définitive la force 
de la personalité chez un artiste né. Il y ala une flamme qui 
ne saurait s’éteindre, dut-elle longtemps couver sous la cendre, 
I] faudra qu’un jour elle éclate. Cela est vrai dans toutes les 
branches de l’art. Corot, malgré les legons qu’il recut dans ses 
jeunes années, et dont les traces consciencieuses apparaissent 
dans toutes ses premieres toiles d’Italie, n’en fut pas moins Corot 
quand il eut secoué les souvenirs d’un enseignement trop étroit. 

Mais pourquoi retarder cet épanouissement, pourquoi n’y pas 
aider, pourquoi cultiver dans une cave les fleurs qu’il vaudrait 
mieux exposer au soleil? Pourquoi ne pas soumettre tout de 
suite les éléves 4 un double enseignement, l’un fourni par les 
maitres et basé sur les traditions recues, l’autre nettement, 
franchement établi sur l’étude directe de la Nature? 

La Nature, pour le comédien, voila le plus complet, le plus 
varié, le plus sir des maitres. C’est la qu'il trouvera pour son 
art, qui n’est autre, en somme, qu’une perpétuelle imitation de 
la vie, d’inépuisables et prodigieuses ressources, Savoir regarder, 
voir, comprendre, enregistrer, classer et traduire enfin, avec 
nos moyens propres, tout ce que la vie quotidienne nous 
montre avec une inlassable générosité, voila ce qu’un enseigne- 
ment paralléle, juxtaposé a l’enseignement traditionnel, devrait 
tenter d’apprendre aux commengants. L’effort, dans leur 
cerveau, serait double et simultané, et ceux qui sont appelés a 
parvenir plus tard aux premiers rangs, y pourraient atteindre 
plus vite, car ils seraient moins longtemps encombrés d’inutiles 
habitudes acquises, pendant des années d’une instruction 
dramatique incompléte, puisqu’elle ne s’occupe que trop du 
métier et pas assez de ce qui méne a I’art. : 

Voila, Monsieur, ce qui manque surtout 4 notre Ecole d’Art 
Dramatique, et qui, je le crains bien, lui manquera longtemps, 
car la routine, elle aussi, est une institution d’Etat. Mais cette 
Ecole, comme je vous le disais tout a l’heure, telle qu'elle est, 
nous l’avons, et c’est déja quelque chose. Si, pour notre armée 
d’acteurs, elle ne nous donne pas un nombre de généraux aussi 
grand que l’on voudrait l’attendre d’elle, si elle ne hate pas, 
surtout, l’éclosion de leurs mérites propres, elle nous fournit 
pourtant un régulier et honorable appoint de solides lieutenants, 
et méme de bons soldats, dont le secours n’est pas 4 dédaigner 
au soir de la bataille. 
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Ce sont ceux-la, en particulier, que vous paraissez nous 
envier, Formez donc, au plus tot, chez vous une Ecole d’Art 
Dramatique, non pas exactement sur le modéle de la ndtre, 
mais appropriée 4 vos besoins, 2 votre tempérament. Ce ne 
seront, dans un pays comme le votre, ni les éléments intel- 
lectuels et artistiques, ni les forces matérielles qui vous feront 
défaut. La générosité proverbiale de vos nationaux a l’égard 
des artistes, leur compétence et leur gout sont 14 pour vous 
assurer le succés, méme en dehors de toute ingérence de 
l’Etat. 

Du cdté des éléves, ce ne sera pas la matiére qui vous 
manquera: les qualités dramatiques ne sont pas rares chez 
vous, tant s’en faut, et dans un genre ou les études d’art pré- 
liminaires ne sont pas indispensables, c’est a dire dans le genre 
purement comique, vous possédez des troupes de tout premier 
ordre et que nous pourrions, m’assure-t-on, vous envier, a 
notre tour. 

I] suffit donc de vouloir, et vous étes gens a savoir, n’est-il 
pas vrai, ce que c’est que la volonté. Formez donc cette 
Ecole, établissez-y, grace au concours de vos artistes les plus 
fameux, qui vous l’apporteront avec joie, j’en suis sire, ce 
double enseignement paralléle, basé sur la tradition et l’étude 
professionnelle de vos chefs-d’ceuvre d’une part, et, de l’autre, 
sur la recherche et l’imitation de la Nature méme. Et vos 
résultats seront, la chose est certaine, plus rapides et plus 
brillants que vous n’osez l’espérer 4 cette heure. 

Créez-la donc, et croyez au succés. Puisse-je avoir servi, 
pour ma trés faible part, 4 vous donner la foi. C’est ce que 
souhaite, en tout cas, bien cordialement, votre trés dévouée 


REJANE. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


In the United States at the present time the progress of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s campaign to bring the Colonies and the Mother 
Country into closer contact by a fiscal policy more in keeping 
with modern political conditions is being watched with the 
keenest interest. The impression prevails that next year will wit- 
ness a General Election in England, precisely as it will witness a 
General Election in the United States, and to Americans the 
verdict of the polls in England will be almost of as much impor- 
tance as the judgment pronounced at the ballot box in the United 
States. In fact, the average American, certainly the average 
Republican, regards the result in his own country as less open to 
question than the outcome in England. He looks upon the elec- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt as a foregone conclusion which nothing can 
prevent except bad crops, a financial panic, or the crass folly of 
the party leaders; and having an abiding faith in the destiny of 
the Republican Party and the wisdom of the men who sit in the 
seats of the mighty, and a profound contempt for his opponents, 
he sees little to cause him disquietude. When he looks across 
the ocean he sees more uncertainty. Knowing how difficult it is 
to bring about a reform in England, how the Englishman clings 
to an idea when custom has sanctified it into an institution, and 
how easy it is to appeal to the unthinking by the cry of the taxed 
breakfast table, the American is in doubt whether England will 
continue to encourage her rivals and competitors at the expense 
of her Colonies, or encourage the Colonies to obtain at least a 
share of the trade now monopolised by foreigners. And this 
decision means much to the United States, much from a purely 
material and selfish standpoint, and may lead to a readjustment 
of economic and other conditions. 

In one sense the English campaign is amusing to the American 
because the arguments he has heard so often are now doing duty 
once more on the other side of the Atlantic ; mutatis mutandis 
they are the same arguments which have been used in the United 
States ever since the United States first discovered that there was 
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a virtue in preserving and fostering domestic industries and being 
able to check or prevent dangerous foreign competition. It is 
amusing to the American also because he remembers the time not 
so very long ago when to the Englishman an American General 
Election was a very uninteresting affair, because it was fought on 
the sole issue of the tariff; and as the great principle of tariffs had 
been settled, at least so far as England was concerned, naturally 
it was settled for all the rest of the world. 

What surprises Americans in reading the English newspapers 
and speeches of public men is that one of the strongest and most 
forcible arguments in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has 
not thus far been employed by his supporters. It is, in fact, a 
demonstration more than an argument, and its absolute sound- 
ness is so well established that it cannot now be longer ques- 
tioned. 

In the United States both Protectionists and theoretical Free 
Traders (for the number of absolute Free Traders in America is 
extremely small), while differing on many details of economic prin- 
ciples, find a common ground of agreement in holding that no 
matter how profitable the foreign trade may be prosperity in the 
last analysis must rest upon the individual prosperity of the great 
body of working men. Inasmuch as the working man in America 
(precisely as the working man in England) is both a producer 
and a consumer, his end is best served not by enabling him to 
obtain all his articles of consumption at the lowest possible price, 
but by making him in some cases pay a trifle more and com- 
pensating him by increased wages. This, of course, is only 
possible by protecting the home market from the incursion of 
cheap competitive labour. The American people, American 
economists are fond of saying, have more money to spend than 
any other people in the world, and that being the case it is re- 
garded as the wisest policy to force the American to purchase 
American-made articles, even at a slight advance over what the 
same article of foreign manufacture could be obtained for in the 
United States, because the purchase of goods of domestic product 
gives employment to Americans and thus provides employment 
and maintains wages at a high figure. The producer of course 
profits. The manufacturer makes money, often, in all frankness 
let it be said, more money than he ought to make, all things 
considered ; but if he makes money it may be accepted as axio- 
matic that his employés will also share in his good fortune, and 
that if capital is not satisfied labour will be extremely dis- 
satisfied. 

Applying, therefore, the same process of reasoning to England, 
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Americans fail to see why Englishmen do not appreciate that 
one of their most valuable markets is the home market ; that the 
trade of England is worth many times more than the trade of 
England with some foreign countries, and that if English people 
consume English-made goods rather than those made in Germany 
or Austria, England and the English, the consumer as well as 
the producer, is very much better off. 

Americans say that England is richer and has a greater spend- 
ing power fer capita than any other European nation, which 
produces the inevitable result, as every one knows, that wages in 
England are higher than in any continental nation. Instead of 
maintaining this scale by preventing a competition which results 
in surrendering a trade to the foreigner, because the foreigner is 
content with lower wages, longer hours, and a lower standard of 
living, or else in retaining a trade at the expense of reducing the 
British working man to the level of the German or Austrian, it 
would be better, according to the American idea, to keep out the 
foreign goods and supply the English market with the output of 
English factories; better both for producer and consumer, for 
the one is as mutually dependent on the other as the piston is 
on the steam which it consumes and the coal which produces 
the steam. 

Talking a few days ago with a large manufacturer, a man of 
wide experience, he gave one concrete example, and curiously 
enough he instanced such an insignificant article as the ordinary 
black lead pencil. ‘“ Everybody,” he said, “uses a pencil, and 
therefore if one can get a dozen pencils for a few pence cheaper 
it is, according to the doctrine of Cobdenism, vastly to the advan- 
tage of the consumer. In consequence of that doctrine England 
is flooded with German and Austrian-made pencils, which the 
Britisher pays for twice over. He is paying for them once when 
he pays to Austria and Germany what he might, and I hold he 
ought to, pay to English manufacturers and English working 
men; he pays for them a second time when he has to support 
men out of work whose employment has been taken from them 
by the foreigner. Economists may juggle with theories and 
fallacies cloaked in high-sounding phrases and be able to give 
scientific reasons for the commonplace, but practical men need 
no experts to tell them that if a man cannot find work he must 
either starve or be supported by those who have work. When the 
factory hand is thrown out of employment because some one 
insists upon buying a pencil a fraction of a penny cheaper, you 
may be certain that some one will have to keep that factory hand 
from starvation. Humanity and all other considerations apart, 
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it is cheaper to pay a trifle more for a pencil than it is to keep 
men and women and small children from starvation.” 

I suggested to this man that while many Englishmen, and 
especially working men, would be willing to accept the soundness 
of this proposition as governing pencils and many other things, 
the same argument would not apply to food-supplies, because at 
the present time England was almost entirely dependent upon 
the United States for its corn. 

“T know that cry,” he replied ; “ we have heard it more than 
once in this country, and we can estimate exactly how much truth 
there is init. It is true we have never drawn our food-supplies 
from you, but there was a time in our history when the means 
whereby our wheat was moved from its place of growth to its 
place of consumption were furnished by England. We had to 
rely on England for our railroads, we imported our steel rails, 
and we were told that it was folly for us to talk about making 
rails when we could buy so much cheaper abroad. We could 
have saved money for the time being by buying instead of manu- 
facturing, but in the long run we are better off by having 
‘wasted’ that money. If England puts a moderate duty on corn, 
I do not believe—speaking now as a practical manufacturer who 
has had much experience with the tariff, and who has been 
forced from time to time to readjust his business because of the 
change in tariffs—that there will be any appreciable difference 
in the price or the size of the English loaf. Economists, the 
scientific economists, will hoot at this statement, and will ask if 
the consumer does not pay the tax who does pay it, that the cost 
of production, and the tax is a part of the cost, must always fall 
upon the consumer. That is a dogmatic assertion only true 
within certain limits. Wheat from the soil to the breakfast-table 
passes through many hands, and it leaves a profit or a toll in 
every hand. The burden of the tax may be so spread out from 
farmer to elevator man, to railroad company, to steamship 
company, to commission merchant, to miller, to baker—each 
contributing his share of the tax, that the consumer escapes 
entirely, and the contribution of each is so small that no one 
person feels it oppressively. But although it is possible for the 
consumer to escape his share of the tax, there is no reason why 
he should, and from the American standpoint we should consider 
it wrong if he did. Let him pay his farthing or halfpenny addi- 
tional, and let him do it cheerfully and willingly, feeling certain 
that he will get it back and much more, that he will share in the 
general benefit and prosperity, and that there is such a thing as 
sometimes paying too dearly for cheapness.” 
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Englishmen, of course, are anxious to know to what extent 
Protection will curtail British exports to the United States, and 
whether there is a danger of the United States discriminating 
against British goods in the American market by the imposition 
of discriminatory duties. That part of the question can be easily 
disposed of. Whatever else may be said of the Americans, they 
cannot be accused of being blind to their own interests, or of not 
being extremely shrewd, keen, and thoroughly up-to-date men of 
business. They are not children in matters of trade, and, unlike 
children, to use an American nursery saying, they are not going 
“to get mad and take their dishes and go home.” The American 
has never yet indulged in the costly folly of cutting off his nose 
to spite his face, and one can scarcely conceive that he is going 
to begin now. The Anglo-American trade is too valuable and too 
profitable to both sides for any sane person, and least of all for 
any statesman who has the least knowledge of the American 
character or American institutions—and Mr. Chamberlain has a 
thorough comprehension of both—to propose any scheme that 
would jeopardise or even dislocate that vast volume of commerce, 
But why should any one fear that such a thing is to be appre- 
hended? The Americans have adopted the protective system 
because they believe it to be to their advantage; not because 
they want to ruin England, or dislike France, or fear Germany, 
but because enlightened self-interest convinces them that 
Pretection pays. Despite Protection they import largely from 
England because it pays, and needlessly to destroy that profitable 
trade would be to credit the Americans with the wisdom of little 
children, “ who when they cry for a toy are amused with a cake.” 
The whole elaborate theory built upon the supposition of Ameri- 
can retaliation—of American retaliation because England has 
simply taken a leaf out of the American volume of economics— 
is too absurd to be worthy 'of serious consideration. 

But, quite apart from that, let another fact be remembered. 
English exports to America at the present time are largely articles 
of luxury, or articles which, owing to climatic or other con- 
ditions, cannot be produced in the United States—lIrish linens 
for example—or a few articles of necessity, not necessarily of 
English growth or manufacture, but which pass through English 
hands, e.g., Australian carpet wools or Egyptian cotton, Even 
supposing the tariff should be raised (a supposition too im- 
probable, but which may be advanced for the benefit of the Free 
Traders) it must be patent even to a limited intelligence that the 
increase of the duty on the cloth in a suit for which a man pays 
from £10 to £20, according to the conscience of his tailor and 
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the guilelessness of his customer, will not seriously operate to 
prevent consumption. The rich man who insists upon imported 
cloth will grumble and pay a little more; certain men to whom 
money is more of an object will still wear North of England 
fabrics, because it will be the stamp of their financial standing. 
So long as the Americans are rich, and their tastes are luxurious, 
they will continue to purchase luxuries, high tariff or low tariff. 


Mr. Havermeyer, the great sugar refiner, once declared in a 
moment of frank passion, that “ Protection was the mother of 
trusts,” and many Englishmen evidently honestly believe that 
Mr. Havermeyer told the truth, and that the adoption of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy would lead to the tyranny of the trusts and 
the same greed of the monopolists as exists to-day in America ; 
that a generation hence would see English Rockefellers and 
Carnegies and Morgans. 

With possibly one exception—the beneficent effects of Free 
Trade—there has never been more and greater nonsense written 
about any one subject than is embraced in the literature of trusts. 
Any one who imagines that the trust—using that term as con- 
notative of aggregated manufacturing and other industrial enter- 
prises in contradistinction to segregated industry—is economically 
unsound and therefore of necessity ephemeral, is ignorant of the 
evolution and development of society and blind to the un- 
mistakable trend of commerce to seek the line of least resistance 
by the elimination of friction by the power of cohesion rather 
than to generate friction by the attrition of forces naturally 
antipodal. The principle of the trust is sound and wholesome ; 
in practice it is financially and economically vicious and 
deleterious. I have before pointed out that in America during 
the last few years trust promoting has been carried on as an 
industry not for the benefit of the public or to cheapen the 
process of manufacturing and therefore decrease the price to the 
consumer, but primarily for the benefit of the trust promoters 
and the syndicate managers to enable them to dispose of worth- 
less shares, or at least shares of dubious value, at a high price. 
The public has been in a mood to buy “ trusts” precisely as two 
centuries ago the public swallowed the “ undigested securities” 
of the great trust promoter of his day—and by-the-by a man of 
the most unquestioned financial genius—and looked upon John 
Law as more wonderful than even the alchemists, for they trans- 
muted base metal into gold, while Law simply touched paper and 
it became more precious even than gold. 

The principle of the trust is sound, and government, properly, 
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honestly and intelligently administered, can destroy its vicious 
elements without destroying what is useful and convenient, and 
make of it, what it ought to be, the servant and not the master 
of the people. A lawthat would prevent over-capitalisation, that 
would compel capital to bear a fixed relation to tangible assets, 
physical property, goodwill and past and not future estimated 
profits, that would more jealously guard the innocent, and 
usually ignorant, investor, and hold the company promoter to 
more strict accountability, would correct many of the scandalous 
abuses which have made the word “trust” such an abomination and 
which threaten far reaching financial disaster in the United States. 

In this connection it is only proper to say that in the United 
States public opinion is beginning to force action ; and the legisla- 
tion of the last Session of Congress in creating a Department of 
Commerce, with a Cabinet Minister at its head, is a long step in 
the right direction, and will, I firmly believe, result in many and 
needed reforms. 

The difficulties in dealing with a question of this kind are much 
greater in the United States than they are in England, owing to 
the complex form of government, the limited powers of the 
general government, and the wide powers of the States in regu- 
lating the acts of corporations deriving their existence from State 
charters. Until quite recently it has been believed that the 
Federal Government had no authority to regulate or supervise in 
any manner a corporation such as the Steel Trust, which is the 
artificial creation of a State (New Jersey), and therefore not — 
subject to Federal control. A more rational view is now taken 
by publicists, who believe that it is not in derogation of the Con- 
stitution for Congress to regulate commerce and manufacturing ; 
and the Supreme Court, the final appeal on all constitutional 
questions, shows a disposition to expound the Constitution in the 
light of the necessity of present-day requirements, rather than 
slavishly to cling to the musty traditions of the past. 

The trust in America is of mushroom growth, and like many 
things in America it has to pass through its successive stages of 
development. Experience .will show what is to be retained and 
what is to be cast out ; what further legislation is required ; what 
greater restrictions must be imposed; and when the lesson has 
been learned, expensive although it may be, it will be worth all 


that it has cost, and the soundness of the principle of the trust 
no man will question. 


While I believe in the future of the trusts, after they shall have 
been properly reorganised—the water squeezed out of them, and 
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practical men taken the place of promoters and the friends of 
speculators—I see no reason to change the opinion frequently 
expressed in these pages that the great menace to the continuance 
of prosperity is the over-capitalised corporations ; and, in fact, the 
events of the last few months, and more especially during the last 
few weeks, amply prove the correctness of that opinion. 

It is quite evident that people are no longer buying trust 
shares, but are hastening to get rid of those which they were 
induced to buy when the trust craze was at its height, and the 
“ Jove-like Morgan” dominated the world of finance. A Morgan 
in finance is like a Blondin who walks across Niagara on a tight 
rope, and who only draws so long as he makes the perilous 
journey without a misstep. Failure is fatal in either instance, 
and Mr. Morgan is now beginning to have failures as well as 
successes charged to his account. The most conspicuous failure 
up to date is the shipping combine, which was launched with 
such a blare of trumpets. Its ordinary shares are being kicked 
about Wall Street and offered at a few shillings a share with no 
takers. So desperate is the company’s condition that it is openly 
asserted in the newspapers that at the coming Session of Congress 
a strong effort will be made to secure the passage of a subsidy 
measure. “ The difference in earnings with and without a sub- 
sidy,” one newspaper says, “is the difference between the ability 
to pay dividends and the inability to get the wherewithal to do 
so,” and of course Congress must be asked to appropriate the 
public money to make dividends possible. However, it will be 
an extremely difficult thing to induce Congress to act the part of 
the fairy godmother. Ship subsidies are not popular in America, 
trusts are even less popular, and least popular of all with the 
people, and the House of Representatives is fairly representative 
of public feeling, is the trust magnate. 

One of the few good things ever said by Mr. Bryan was his 
definition of a syndicate as a body of men entirely surrounded 
by water. In the days of witchcraft in Massachusetts the test for 
a woman accused of practising the forbidden arts was to bind 
her and throw her into a deep pond or stream. If she succeeded 
in reaching the opposite bank she was promptly burnt, because 
it was proof positive that only a witch could have escaped 
drowning ; and if she drowned, which was usually her fate, it 
proved her guilt, as an innocent woman would have been rescued 
by the Lord so that her enemies might be confounded. The public 
is quite content to let the trust magnate sink or swim without 
assistance from them, but unfortunately it is the public who will 
sink, and the trust promoter who will find a safe haven. 
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Ex-President Grover Cleveland still continues to occupy the 
attention of the press and the thoughts of politicians, both 
Republican and Democratic. One of the most influential, widely 
read, and respected papers in the United States is the Brooklyn 
Eagle, whose editor, Dr. St. Clair McKelway, a man of high 
character and public spirit, is Mr. Cleveland’s intimate personal 
and political friend. It was the Eagle that several weeks ago 
started the boom for a third term for Mr. Cleveland. 

A few days ago the Eagle had an article written from Buzzard’s 
Bay, Mr. Cleveland’s summer home, by a well-known and 
responsible writer, who said in effect, “Grover Cleveland will 
accept the Presidential nomination if shown that this is his duty 
to his country and the party.” The article indicates clearly 
enough that it was inspired, if not actually revised, by the ex- 
President, and here and there is a phrase unmistakably Mr. 
Cleveland’s, although quotation marks are not used. 

While avoiding any direct assertion that Mr. Cleveland will 
become a candidate, the entire wording and tone lead to that 
conclusion should sentiment develop strongly enough within the 
party to make his nomination possible. The article represents 
Mr. Cleveland in the attitude of preferring the quiet of private 
life, asserts that a third term in the White House could not 
enhance his political honours, but pictures him as ready to 
respond to the call of duty as it may appear to him when the 
next national convention assembles. 

In 1884, when Mr. Cleveland was elected for the first time, 
administrative reform was one of the leading issues of the cam- 
paign, and the battle cry of the Democrats was “ Turn the rascals 
out,” the public being made to believe that Republican official- 
dom was corrupt, and if the Democrats were given an oppor- 
tunity to overhaul the books a great deal of villainy would be 
exposed. To some extent this same feeling now prevails. The 
average American, knowing how utterly corrupt municipal politics 
are, how easy it is to buy boards of aldermen and other city 
officials, that State Legislatures are venal in the extreme and 
always the creature of the State boss ; who reads of the saturnalia 
of corruption that for years has existed in at least a dozen large 
cities—in New York, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and many 
others ; who knows of the huge fortunes made by politicians 
who have trafficked in contracts and public franchises, very 
naturally believes that Congress is even more corrupt and the 
executive departments in Washington are sink-holes of iniquity. 
Speaking with an intimate acquaintance of members of Congress 
and Government officials generally from members of the Cabinet 
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down, and knowing in detail the methods of the Government 
service, I feel warranted in repudiating the charge. A few, but 
only a very few, members of Congress can be improperly influ- 
enced ; the preponderating majority are scrupulously honest in 
public affairs, and are governed by conscience; outside of Con- 
gress in the Government departments, there is not, I believe, a 
more honest public service in the world. 

Nevertheless, the people believe in the dishonesty of their 
servants. When Mr. Cleveland was elected in 1884 the books 
were examined, but no startling revelations followed, and off- 
hand I cannot recall that a single Republican official was 
proved to have been recreant to his trust. Once again the 
people are beginning to believe that the books kept by Republican 
book-keepers during the last eight years should be checked by 
Democratic auditors, and the recent disclosures of gross irregu- 
larities and some criminality on the part of minor officials in the 
Post-office department have strengthened this feeling. 

In the Eagle article Mr. Cleveland is represented as believing 
that “ administrative reform” will be one of the principal issues 
of the next campaign, ‘and in recent disclosures at Washing- 
ton,” the writer in the Eagle says, “this question has gained an 
importance it had not a few months ago in the public 
mind.” It is noticeable that other prominent Democrats in 
different parts of the country have taken up the same cry and 
have insisted that the “public service must be purified” and 
Jeffersonian simplicity and honesty must again prevail. Mr. 
Cleveland of course regards tariff reform as the paramount issue 
in the next election. No Democrat, no matter the school to 
which he belongs, can raise any objection to either issue. Tariff 
revision and administrative reform will appeal to the masses, and 
Mr. Cleveland more pre-eminently stands for both than any other 
Democrat. 


Some months ago the readers of this Review were introduced 
to “ Bill” Devery, the former chief of police of New York city. 
Devery, you may remember, attempted to get into Tammany and 
become one of its leaders, and people laughed at him. Failing 
to secure admission, he determined to attack Tammany in its 
stronghold, and now the politicians no longer treat him as a joke, 
and look grave when his name is mentioned. 

Devery proposes to stand as an independent candidate for 
Mayor of New York, and, unless he can be bribed or bullied into 
retiring, he may poll enough votes to defeat the Tammany candi- 
date. Senator Platt, the Republican boss, says Devery will poll 
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at least 20,000 votes ; Devery says he will poll enough to defeat 
Tammany, which is all he cares for. 

Brutal, illiterate, unscrupulous, this man and his methods are 
interesting enough to repay study. He never lacks a crowd. A 
few nights ago he made a speech in one of the suburbs; then he 
went to a dance, and had as a partner the prettiest girl in the 
room ; from the dance hall he rushed to an automobile, and was 
whirled across the city to Brooklyn, where he appeared at a 
variety theatre and spoke between the acts. Then he went toa 
music hall, and was introduced by a soubrette, who announced in 
a song that Devery was “in it every minute.” He has made 
arrangements to appear in several theatres, and he is trying to 
obtain permission to be heard from the pulpit and tell the people 
about the iniquities of Tammany. 

Devery is gathering to his standard the discontented and the 
envious. Labour, dissatisfied and restless, is encouraging him ; 
and Devery bids for labour support by going $5000 bail for a 
walking delegate accused of blackmail, whereupon the labour 
unions promptly adopt resolutions thanking Devery, and pro- 
nouncing him “the true friend of labour.” Devery relieved his 
overcharged feelings with this burst of eloquence: “ Just think 
of the poor man workin’ up on the top of a twenty-five storey 
buildin’ and not knowin’ whether his corpse would be brought 
home to his wife dead any day.” 


How much Russia has gained by her tortuous and dishonest 
diplomacy of the last few months perhaps the subtle mind of a 
Russian statesman can estimate, but to the simple-minded Ameri- 
can it looks as if Russia had paid a pretty expensive price for 
whatever she has won. She has lost what her diplomatists have 
always regarded as an extremely valuable asset—the friendship of 
the United States. The old feeling of Russia as a friend has now 
given place to a feeling of suspicion; Russian promises are no 
longer to be taken at their face value, but must be carefully exa- 
mined; Russia is to be watched as a possible enemy. 

Whether Russia remains in Manchuria or evacuates it (and 
American official opinion is that it is idle to talk of Russian eva- 
cuation) the United States has committed itself to a policy to 
which it will steadfastly adhere, because its political no less than 
its commercial interests demand that this policy should not be 
abandoned. American telegrams appearing in the English press 
are, as usual, misleading and written without a knowledge of the 
facts. They represent Mr. Hay as allowing himself to be deluded 
by vague promises of China agreeing to do certain things “ when 
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Russia evacuates Manchuria.” Really, a trifle more intelligence 
might be displayed even by men who write without knowledge. 
Mr. Hay does not chase sunbeams. His pressure upon China has 
been as remorseless even as that of Russia, but it has been honest 
and open ; what he has demanded all the world has known, and 
it has been in the interest of all the world. There is to be no 
“let up.” China may not sign the treaty to-day or to-morrow, 
but in the end she will sign because she cannot escape. Russia 
knows the danger of driving the Americans to extremities, because 
they are a dangerous people when their tempers are aroused, and 
the doctrine of laissez faire, so far as Russia is concerned, is no 
longer popular in the United States. There are forces working 
against Russia at the present time of which even Russia is 
unaware. 


When the German Emperor gushed over the American squad- 
ron at Kiel a very important political personage remarked that 
it wasn’t love so much as respect for the straight shooting of the 
American gunners that made the Emperor so cordial. When the 
King entertained the American officers the same personage 
remarked that the Americans were welcomed not because they 
were feared but because they were liked. This concisely repre- 
sents the American feeling for England and Germany at the 
present time. ; 


A. MAURICE Low. 


THE WASTE OF TIME AT CRICKET 


MAN cannot be defined as a “ punctual animal,” even though a 
“ cooking animal” has been accepted as a sufficiently exhaus- 
tive definition of him ; but punctuality after all is not a natural 
law in the animate world : certainly, to illustrate from earth, sea 
and sky, the lion and the shark and the eagle do not get their 
meals at regular times, in fact they have to go without them alto- 
gether if the demand is greater than the supply. I believe that 
even the satellites of Jupiter were accused of unpunctuality till 
it was found out that light itself takes some time to travel : but 
this unpunctuality, wrongly attributed to the innocent satellites, 
led to some important calculations as to the rate at which light 
travels, so that out of the false accusation came good. As to 
other celestial denizens, I believe that many of them are occa- 
sionally late, and that the astronomer argues in their defence 
that other celestials have detained them ez route, a plea that 
amounts to the stock excuse of the average Briton who has 
“met a man in the street and couldn’t get away from him 
for ever so long.” As for the Leonids, well, their punctuality 
was so hopelessly non-existent that they did not appear at all 
when all astronomers agreed that they were absolutely due, 
and, moreover, have not turned up yet ! 

But, to revert to mere humans, it may be that the German 
gentleman was right who said to me the other day that punc- 
tuality was not the virtue of Englishmen. Possibly he was 
correct, and possibly, as he declared, the Germans and other 
nations have the bump of punctuality more largely developed 
than we have, but I for one subscribe to the opinion of an 
American multi-millionaire, Carnegie I believe, that he had lost 
far more time than he had gained by punctuality. There is 
always “the other fellow,” so that punctuality, in the abstract, 
requires at least two people to produce it. It is not often 
produced. 

However, generalisation on the subject is not the point ; we 
wish to examine the special case of cricket, and to see how far 
unpunctuality and waste of time, which are not exactly the same 
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thing, are responsible for the fact that many matches which 
ought to be finished are not finished. Investigating the case 
ab origine, we find that the times and seasons of the game are 
partly laid down by the laws of the game, partly by accepted 
by-laws, and occasionally by convention. To conventional 
arrangements made to suit either party or both parties, and 
merely altering the clock hours without curtailing the play 
hours, no exception can be taken, nor to the by-laws, them- 
selves more or less conventional, accepted by all the counties 
and big clubs which virtually provide that a given number of 
hours shall be assigned to play during the three days that the 
ideal game lasts. Butone may remark parenthetically that in 
a form of competition, such as that between the counties, an 
injustice may be done to a third party or to several parties, if 
time is either curtailed or extended. An extension of time, an 
extension made in the best spirit of the game and of sports- 
manlike feeling, to enable a county to win a match which only 
time could filch from it, might alter the destination of the 
title which all counties covet. And herein lies the fallacy of a 
“championship,” if it is in the power of any one party to make 
a concession to another that might injure the prospects of a 
third. Ina hypothetical case, Yorkshire and Sussex might be 
level ; Yorkshire might have played all its matches while Sussex 
had one more on its card, the winning of which would make it 
champion county. Clearly it is not fair on Yorkshire that a 
third county, Hants, however sportsmanlike the spirit, should 
concede even five minutes to Sussex, so that a match morally 
won might be actually won. Such a concession would be 
good cricket and good sport in the abstract, but, in the con- 
crete immoral, as injurious to Yorkshire in depriving it of the 
honour of top place. 

So much for those laws which are not incorporated in the 
dominant code. It is to these that attention is more particu- 
larly directed, though one is obliged to incorporate with them 
the by-laws that regulate the hours of beginning and ending. 
Taking the two together, we find that play begins every 
morning at a stated time fixed by by-law: that “two 
minutes be allowed for each striker to come in, and ten minutes 
between each innings,” Forty-five minutes are allowed, by 
universal consent, for lunch, and then there is the much-con- 
tested tea-interval. Now, in a boxing-match, the number of 
rounds (= innings) are fixed ; the duration of each round is 
also fixed. Here cricket provides no analogy, though such a 
revolution has been contemplated. If aman is knocked down 
(= got out) he has so many seconds (= two minutes) before he 
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(=the next striker) need come to the scratch (= the wickets). 
If he is not up to time he loses the contest. (“ When the umpires 
call ‘Play,’ the side refusing to play loses the match.” The 
match, note, and not the wicket merely.) Without comparing 
the two forms of sport, for the fact that considerable sums of 
money are at stake in the one case and an empty but glorious 
title in the other, I cannot help thinking that cricketers might 
take a wrinkle from the boxers in the matter of punctuality, 
though there is something repugnant in the conception of 
“cricket by stop-watch”: cricket and cricketers seem, from 
the very essence of the sport, to have a claim to a margin of 
concession; but though concession is part of the ideal game, it 
cannot be admitted, as suggested above, into a contest of two in the 
result of which others are interested. For the sake of examina- 
tion let us take an abstract match, played for the whole time 
assigned to it, and in which the last two men are in at the call 
of time and are playing the fourth innings. By county rules 
there are six hours and a half of play on the first day, and seven 
on each of the others, twenty hours and a half in all. From 
these must be deducted (1) for luncheon, two hours and a 
quarter; (2) for intervals between innings, half an hour ; 
(3) grace-time for thirty-six batsmen—note, that the first pair 
go in together and have no allowance, as they come in after 
an interval—seventy-two minutes. Thus we have to deduct, 
for purely legal allowances, four hours and twelve minutes, not a 
second of which is ever saved, and we are left sixteen hours 
and eighteen minutes for actual play, supposing that every- 
thing is regulated by gong. A trifle is saved if an innings 
terminates exactly when an interval begins or eractly at the 
call of time, but time is lost if a wicket falls five 
minutes before a recognised pause. A match that lasted for 
the full hours would probably be played on a wicket that was 
good throughout, and with scoring at the rate of 60 runs an 
hour would produce nearly 1000 runs. Probably 70 runs 
per hour would be a fairer estimate, when the aggregate would 
be about 1150; but what proportion of matches reach these 
figures? The figures, fallacious though figures are, hint that 
the full time is seldom expended. Facts, however, confirm 
figures. The fieldsmen leave the position punctually as the 
clock strikes, it is true; but it takes some time to set the field, 
and rarely if ever is the first ball bowled till five minutes after 
the appointed time. Does any one say, “What matter five 
minutes?” The answer is, that even five minutes might turn 
an unfinished game into a finished one ; but if this be regarded 
as “ niggling,” there is the further retort to hand, that in three 
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days there are actually nine starts to be made, unless innings 
and intervals happen to coincide, so that as five times nine are 
forty-five, we have lost five-and-forty minutes instead of five. 
That is a big period. Next comes the time lost if the batsmen 
come in late ; I venture to say that never Jess than three minutes 
elapse between the ball that gets one wicket and the first ball 
that the incomer receives ; this adds up to thirty-six minutes ; 
also a big period. In all, by little unpunctualities we have lost 
eighty-one minutes, and have less than fifteen hours to play: 
deduct three tea-intervals, about forty-five minutes all over, 
and time lost while the bowlers bowl six or seven balls down 
to stretch their arms, one of which balls may go to the 
boundary, say another fifteen minutes in all, and we find our 
time of actual bowling and batting reduced to something less 
than fourteen hours, and I think that my estimates have been 
calculated on a very moderate scale. Roughly speaking, we 
have lost by unpunctuality and waste no less than two hours 
and a half. Other statisticians might make it more, few would 
make it less, for it is the necessity of multiplying small figures 
by big ones that brings about such serious results. Now the 
problem is, “ Are we to be content with only fourteen hours—a 
little less really—of actual play? Or are we to try and make 
up the lost time? And if so, how?” The ardent reformer at 
once says, “ Abolish the tea-interval to begin with; it is an 
innovation and an excrescence.” True, but it provides a rest 
for weary bowlers and fieldsmen who have been having, per- 
haps, a severe outing under a blazing sun, and, as Ranjitsinhji 
has said, a wicket often falls after this interval, as the batsmen 
have gone through the process of “ getting their eyes out.” I 
admit the justice of the outcry against this method of putting 
the strikers at a disadvantage, but I only admit it for so long 
a time as the interval is irregular and optional. If it is 
recognised by convention or law, and if it is invariably taken 
by toll of bell, or call of umpire, there is no greater hardship 
inflicted on the strikers by stopping for tea, than there is by 
stopping for lunch, or for dinner and sleep, for that matter. 
But—“ but” with a capital B—the tea-interval ought to be 
atoned for by starting a quarter of an hour earlier, or playing a 
quarter of an hour later. Now as to the intervals allotted by 
law, it must not be forgotten that they were made at quite a 
different era to this, and to suit the game as played under the 
then conditions, Other times, other ways. There was less 
cricket then, and consequently less fatigue during a season, so 
that when there was a match the players could stand an 
amount of hardship and pressure that would weigh heavily on 
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those who are obliged to play every day for three or four 
months on end. Three-quarters of an hour is only a moderate 
time to allow for luncheon when men have to get to the 
pavilion, polish themselves generally, and march off, perhaps to 
another building, for the meal. Inany case, I suspect that few 
of the fielding side can begin to nibble till ten minutes after the 
stoppage. If play, actual play, begins sharp to time, there is 
only half an hour left for lunch and tobacco, not an extravagant 
allowance of time. We can curtail nothing here. Nor can we 
dock the ten minutes allowed between the innings ; it is an 
irreducible mznimum., in fact, it is too short. In an extreme case, 
the deep fieldsman on the non-pavilion side, if he be first man 
to bat, has to walk some 200 yards, hustle through the crowd on 
the ground and on the pavilion-steps, get what refreshment he 
wants in a crowded bar, put on his pads and gloves and be, 
theoretically, at the wicket, ready to take the first ball, all in ten 
minutes! This is rather an unholy rush. The umpires are 
equally badly off, as they have on leaving the wickets precisely 
five minutes in which to get to their quarters, refresh, rest, and 
start off again. I pity them. The two minutes allowed at the fall 
of a wicket are just enough, with nothing to spare, even if the 
in-going batsman meets the other at the gate, which means that 
he must be sitting there, or close at hand, ready armed. If he 
is up in the dressing-room, he may be blocked in a passage or, 
as often happens at Lord’s, may find his selected door of exit 
locked. No docking of this interval is possible. What, then, is 
to be done? It is quite clear that, if the existing law which 
gives the match, not the wicket, to the side whose new batsman 
is not ready to receive his first ball after two minutes, were 
strictly enforced, and the penalty exacted, most matches would 
end at the fall of the first wicket; the captain who won the 
toss would put the other side in, and telling the umpires to do 
their strict duty, would win the match without his side batting, 
and without the necessity of capturing more than one wicket of 
the opposing side! Cricket by strict law and stop-watch would 
not be a dismal farce; it would be impossible. 

There are other small things that cause the waste of precious 
time, yet can hardly be regarded otherwise than as part and 
parcel of the game, for in addition to the bowlers’ trial balls is 
the taking of block by the batsmen, a process unnecessarily 
repeated from sheer faddiness, and the re-placing of the fieldsmen 
when a left-hander comes, while there is no law allowing the 
batsman a breathing space after running out a “four.” The 
block-taking might be minimised by painting lines from the off 
and leg stumps at right angles to the creases; then both 
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left-handers and right-handers would know how things stood, 
but it has always puzzled me why so many men want a good 
big hole in which to put the point of the bat, merely to take it 
out again a few seconds later. As to left-handers, the only 
remedy is the fairly humorous one, to the effect that in the 
next generation, say in twenty years—so as to safeguard the 
present players—every batsman must bat right-handed. 
Further, the trial-balls of the bowlers might be limited, rather 
by custom than by law: it is possible to have too much law, 
even of good law. 

In short, there are many different ways*in which time is 
lost and in which time might be made up; but, after all, 
human frailty is a factor that has to be considered in every 
action and event ; adequate provision cannot, in the course of 
nature, be made to counteract it ; it has to be endured, and it 
will never be a negligible quantity. Arguing, as I have done, 
that the intervals provided by law are practically too short 
from a purely physical point of view, and require lengthening 
rather than abbreviating, if ever the laws are to be carried out 
to the utmost letter, I fail to see what possible remedy can be 
suggested, for one is met at once by the cry of the cricketer, 
who is the party most intimately concerned, “ We cannot, in 
face of the amount of matches to be played, play during longer 
hours. The strain is as much as we can stand even now.” In 
this matter, as in most matters, the player of to-day has a right 
to demand that those who have given up the game should not ~ 
legislate for him ; the conditions under which they played and 
under which he plays are not identical. I venture to go so far, 
however, as to repeat that the tea-interval might be legalised, 
and should be a stoppage fixed by law and limited by law, and 
that in compensation a quarter of an hour should be added at 
the beginning or the end of the day’s play, while captains might 
agree at the beginning of each match whether they would have 
the interval or not. The loss of three-quarters of an hour, a 
solid and certain loss, is undoubtedly serious, and operative of a 
certain amount of evil. 

I have always been a staunch supporter of the County 
Championship as an instrument for improving the game and 
for bracing up the game. It has done much in this respect ; 
but there is another side to the question, namely, whether there 
is not too much business imported into modern cricket. By 
“business” I do not merely mean business from the financial 
point of view, though that is a question that may not be 
neglected, but the playing of the game after those business- 
like methods that so offended Mr. Pickwick in Mr. Winkle, 
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senior. County cricket and League cricket are now solely 
played from the win-or-draw standpoint ; to win is good, to 
draw is fairly good, to lose is bad ; but whether the performers 
have enjoyed their game, as a game, matters no whit. “ Play 
to win, and pay to win, because it pays to win,” is not the ideal 
principle of any sport ; but, having gone as far as we have, we 
cannot hope to alter or modify the existing system ; hence to a 
large number of men cricket will always be more of an occupa- 
tion than a pastime. An agreeable occupation, I grant you, and 
none the less agreeable because it is carried out in the presence 
of many spectators, and under the harrow of keen but appre- 
ciative criticism. Even if cricket is not exactly the game it was, 
it is still the best game under the sun, and I don’t care how 
often I say it, but it is not likely to improve when so many 
minutes, even hours, of the time allotted to it slip past us 
unused, 


W. J. ForbD, 


i 


THE SPOLIATION OF DENMARK 


IN the spring of 1863, the gracious personage who is now 
Queen Alexandra landed in England. It was a dark mo- 
ment in the history of her native country. Her father was 
then heir presumptive to the throne of Denmark, but all who 
watched the march of events in Europe knew that ancient 
Kingdom was threatened with dismemberment. Whether Den- 
mark would be able to resist the machinations of her enemies 
was for patriotic Danes an anxious and a pressing doubt. They 
could, however, reflect with satisfaction that the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy had been a few years previously guaranteed by 
the leading European Powers, and that Bismarck, who had 
become, in September 1862, Prime Minister of Prussia, had 
taken a leading part in regulating the complex question of the 
succession to the dominions of the Danish crown. They knew 
they could rely on the steady friendship of the chivalrous and 
clear-sighted King of Sweden, Charles XV., whose cardinal idea 
in foreign politics was close alliance between the Scandinavian 
States. They had good grounds for assuming that France 
would offer strenuous opposition to their enemies. They 
might also reasonably believe that the enthusiastic reception 
given by the people of England to the Danish Princess, and the 
circumstance that the English Prime Minister was then Lord 
Palmerston, justified the hope that their country would not 
be abandoned by Great Britain in the hour of difficulty and 
danger. Lord Palmerston was better acquainted with the 
politics and social movements on the Continent, and with the 
effect which disturbances in the balance of power would have on 
civilisation and progress, than any European statesman of his 
generation. Moreover, for more than fifty years he had been the 
conspicuous champion of human liberty in every part of the world. 
But in 1863 he was approaching his eightieth year, and although 
he was still remarkable for his physical vigour, his capacity for 
work, and the clearness of his powerful mind, the circumstance 
that his day was drawing to its close strengthened a school of 
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tions of Great Britain in international life diametrically opposed 
to those associated with his name. Cobden was the most 
conspicuous representative of this school, and it aspired to 
dominate English politics when Lord Palmerston should have 
passed away. There was no one in either of the great parties of 
the State upon whom his mantle could fall. Men of other minds 
and strong personalities were acquiring influence with the people. 
They were attracting an ever-increasing support from the 
ambitious and self-seeking for a policy based on notions which, 
pushed to their logical consequences, would lead to the idea that 
the glorious history of England was a monstrous mistake. This 
largely explains the ultimate abandonment of Denmark by Great 
Britain and by other Powers. It was brought about more by 
the influence of Cobden than by the tergiversations and ambitions 
of Napoleon III., by the entanglements of Russia which grew 
out of her Polish difficulties, or even by the skill and courage of 
the famous Prussian statesman who combined with his own 
iron character and lively but regulated imagination the energy 
of a Richelieu, the resourceful intellect of a Mazarin, the 
patriotic enthusiasm of a Chatham, and the clear cold genius of 
a Frederic the Great. 

Forty years ago the kingdom of Denmark consisted of 
Denmark proper and three Duchies. Denmark proper was 
formed by islands at the entrance of the Baltic, and the Northern 
portion of the Cimbrian peninsula, called Jutland. In the centre 
of that peninsula was the Duchy of Schleswig. South of 
this, still forming part of the peninsula, was the Duchy of 
Holstein. To the south-east of Holstein a little Duchy called 
Lauenburg was situated. These territories all belonged to the 
Danish crown. Schleswig, from very ancient times, had been 
either united to Denmark or held as a fief by the Sovereign of 
that country. Holstein and Lauenburg were fiefs of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were 
separated by the river Eider. This river rises not far from Kiel, 
runs first towards the Baltic, then, turning westward, passes the 
town of Rendsburg, and flows into the North Sea. The Eider 
is not only an important river in itself, but it was through many 
centuries regarded as dividing the portions of the two races, 
Germans and Scandinavians, owing allegiance to the Crown of 
Denmark. To the south of this river, Holstein and the little 
Duchy of Lauenburg were inhabited by Germans ; and, although 
governed by the King of Denmark, were part of Germany. The 
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Romani terminus imperii was a very old saying, and indicated the 
true frontier of the Holy Roman Empire. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these Duchies were not in their entirety 
always governed directly by a King of Denmark ; some portions, 
for instance, were held by the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and the 
Ducal family of Sonderborg had others. During the latter half 
of the seventeeth century the Kings of Denmark aimed at getting 
possession of the whole of Schleswig, and early in the eighteenth 
century, in 1713, King Frederic IV. succeeded in uniting the 
Gottorp portion of Schleswig to the Crown of Denmark. In 
July 1720, he obtained the guarantee of England for this ar- 
rangement “against all and every one who may attempt to 
disturb it directly or indirectly.” 

After the House of Holstein-Gottorp ascended the throne of 
Russia in 1762 the Kings of Denmark became more anxious than 
ever to obtain the strips of territory in the Cimbrian peninsula 
still claimed by that House ; and in 1773 the Emperor Paul, who 
then came of age and was heir to the throne of Russia, renounced 
any rights he might have over any part of Schleswig, and ceded 
all his possessions in Holstein to Denmark. Other claimants to 
small portions of the Duchies were then arranged with ; and in 
1779 the King of Denmark became the ruler of the whole of 
Schleswig and Holstein. Holstein, however, remained a fief of 
the Holy Roman Empire till that Empire came to an end after 
Austerlitz. At the close of the Napoleonic wars Lauenburg was 
added to the Crown of Denmark as compensation for Norway, 
which country was joined by personal union to Sweden. 

By the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna the Duchies of 
Holstein and Lauenburg were included in the Germanic Con- 
federation, and the King of Denmark, as Duke of Holstein and 
of Lauenburg, became a member of the Diet. 

This arrangement, like all the other arrangements made at 
Vienna in 1815, rested on the idea that France and Russia were 
the only two Powers in Europe that were animated by the spirit 
of conquest. This was not the opinion either of Wellington or 
Talleyrand, but it was the governing idea of the diplomatists of 
that famous Congress. The traditions of Austria and the general 
character of her Empire seemed to guarantee that her influence 
in Europe would not be used to favour disturbance. Except by 
the two statesmen already mentioned Prussia was not considered 
a dangerous Power. As for the smaller German States, the 
notion of any of them embarking upon a career of conquest 
seemed, absurd in the extreme. Their inhabitants had shown 
neither dignity nor self-respect in the Napoleonic times. They 
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had allowed themselves to be handed over from one ruler to 
another with complete indifference as it suited the convenience 
of the Emperor. German soldiers fought under the banner of 
Napoleon and contributed largely to his victories. When he fell 
the shame and the anger produced by the recollection of the part 
played by every one of the German States in the days of his power 
evoked a national spirit distinct from Prussian or Austrian or 
Bavarian patriotism. This national spirit, if it had been guided 
by statesmen, might have led to the formation of a united 
Germany strong enough to resist any attack on German land, and 
have enabled the various peoples who inhabit the great German 
country each to develop their special characteristics, and main- 
tain that diversity in unity which is sometimes the highest 
expression of Empire. Unhappily it became linked with revolu- 
tionary theories, and the National idea and Democratic aspirations 
were soon so completely mixed that it became impossible to 
separate them. To form a united Germany by the patient recon- 
ciliation of conflicting interests and to work out a constitutional 
system for the country which, while preserving order, would 
favour the extension of personal liberty, did not commend itself 
to the German patriots of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
They preferred to heat their imagination by pondering on certain 
chapters of the history of their country, andto dream of atime when 
a German Empire based on pure democratic principles would 
give the law to Europe. In order to establish such an Empire 
the acquisition of power at sea was a prime necessity. Those 
who imagine that the creation of a German navy is a new scheme 
have paid little attention to the history of that country in the 
nineteenth century. Over forty years ago the establishment of a 
German fleet was one of the objects of the Nationalverein, which 
was an association formed for purposes and worked by methods 
similar to those we have been made familiar with by the Pan- 
Germanic League of to-day. In order, however, to create a 
German fleet it was necessary to dismember the Danish monarchy. 
The seaboard of Germany was ill-provided with harbours. 
Bremer-hafen, on the North Sea, was the only one not com- 
manded by Denmark or Holland. The Baltic harbours, such as 
they were, could be of no use as long as Denmark held the two 
Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig. It was, therefore, the aim of 
Germany to obtain possession of them. A Committee of the 
House of Representatives, which sat in Berlin in 1860, stated this 
in the most simple and unambiguous language. ‘“ Without these 
Duchies,” it said, “an effectual protection of the coasts of 
Germany and of the North Sea is impossible, and the whole of 
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Northern Germany remains open to a hostile attack as long as 
they belong to a power inimical to Germany.” Twesten, who 
passed as one of the most sober and sensible of the Liberal Party 
in Prussia forty years ago, used these words : “The Duchies are 
for Germany and Prussia a strong bulwark under all circum- 
stances against any attack coming from the North. This as well 
as their maritime position are advantages which Prussia can 
never relinquish.” Another prominent politician of that day, 
Dr. Loewe, expressed himself as follows : ‘Since the time of the 
Great Elector, Prussian policy has always been rightly directed 
towards gaining the North German peninsula for Germany.” 
Sybel and Mommsen held similar language, the latter being con- 
spicuous for his acrimonious attacks on England. It is 
amazing to contemplate now the attitude taken up at that 
time by Cobden and his followers as if no British interest 
was involved in the integrity of the Danish monarchy. 
There was the less excuse for this because Lord Palmerston 
pointed out that the real object of Germany was to obtain 
the harbours of the Duchies. “There is no use in disguising 
the fact,” he said from his place in Parliament, “that what is 
at the bottom of the German design, and the desire of con- 
necting Schleswig with Holstein is the dream of a German 
fleet and the wish to get Kiel as a German seaport.” This was 
why the Schleswig-Holstein theory was invented, It was said 
that Schleswig and Holstein had been united for 400 years, and 
that Holstein being a part of Germany and Schleswig being 
united to Holstein, it followed that Schleswig-Holstein was a 
part of Germany. Persons who put forward this theory never 
gave themselves the trouble to consider how it might be used 
against Germany. If Schleswig was Danish, as by history and 
by the feelings of its inhabitants it certainly was, then Holstein, 
which was indissolubly connected with it, should be Danish too. 
What, however, is more to the point than logic or learned dis- 
cussions is the fact that the National party in Germany worked 
for the disintegration of the Danish Monarchy on lines exactly 
similar to those employed at the present moment by the Pan- 
Germanic League in Austria, in Holland, and in German 
Switzerland. 

After the political disturbances of the year 1830, the German 
propaganda in Schleswig became vigorous and sustained. The 
Danish Government met it by uniting the Duchy more firmly to 
Denmark by letters patent of July 8, 1846. This action produced 
considerable excitement throughout Germany, and the irritation 
had not subsided when the year 1848 arrived. In the first month 
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of that year King Christian VIII. of Denmark died. He was 
succeeded by Frederic VII., who at once resolved to inaugurate 
a constitutional form of government and create a representative 
body for the whole of the kingdom. His scheme was open to 
criticism from the Danish point of view as being far too favourable 
to Schleswig and Holstein. Although the population of these 
Duchies was very much less than the rest of the kingdom, he 
proposed that they should have an equal number of repre- 
sentatives. This did not suit the German projects. Its effect in 
the end would have been to have consolidated the Danish 
monarchy. At this juncture the revolutionary movements of 
1848 broke out in Europe. In the late days of February 
there was some excitement in Paris about the compara- 
tively trivial question of French Parliamentary reform. 
There were a few barricades thrown up, followed by slight 
rioting ; and then King Louis Philippe, with one of the finest 
armies in the world at his command surrendered the 
Tuileries to a half-armed and undisciplined mob, The 
ignominious fall of the Government of July was the signal for 
revolutionary movements all over Europe. Within three weeks 
after the citizen King had left Paris, Germany was in a blaze, 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and Karlsruhe rose against 
their rulers. The trembling sovereigns vied with each other in 
courting the rabble. They looked eagerly to find in themselves 
some feeling in common with the revolutionary party. They 
found it in animosity to Denmark. They were glad to direct 
the energies of their rebellious subjects against that little kingdom, 
The demagogues and other creators of disturbance were naturally 
anxious on their side to decorate the revolution with cheap 
military glory. Prussian and German troops marched into the 
Danish Duchies. Europe intervened. The Government of St. 
Petersburg forced the Prussians to withdraw, and after a long 
series of diplomatic negotiations, which space prevents me from 
following, a solemn arrangement was come to on May 8, 1852, 
in London, which was supposed by simple-minded persons to 
have ended the controversy between Germany and Denmark. It 
was settled that Holstein and Lauenburg, while remaining under 
the crown of Denmark, were also to continue members of the 
Germanic Confederation. Schleswig was not to be a member of 
that Confederation, but was to be kept distinct from Denmark. 
At the same time the question of the succession of the crown 
was settled. As Frederic VII. had no children it was 
arranged that his successor should be Prince Christian of 
Gluecksburg, who is at the present moment King of Denmark and 
father of Queen Alexandra. 
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During the troubles of 1848, Christian Frederic, Duke of 
Augustenburg, had claimed to be the sovereign of the Duchies. 
It may be as well to state this dynastic claim as briefly as possible. 
Frederic I., King of Denmark, who died in 1533, left two sons, 
the eldest of these was Christian III., who died in 1559, and the 
second was Adolf, who died in 1544. This Adolf was Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, and ancestor of the present Imperial House 
of Russia. His descendant, the Tsar Peter III., came to the 
Russian throne in 1762. Christian III. had also two sons, 
Frederic II. and Hans. Frederick VII., who died in 1863, was 
descended from Frederic II., the eldest son of Christian III. 
The Duke of Augustenburg was descended from the eldest son 
of Hans, the second son of Christian III.; and the Prince of 
Gluecksburg (the present King of Denmark) was descended from 
the younger son of Hans. Of course, according to ordinary 
principles of male succession, the Duke of Augustenburg, as 
representing the eldest branch of the line of Hans, would suc- 
ceed to the crown of Denmark. But these principles scarcely 
applied in this instance. In the first place Denmark was for a 
long time an elective monarchy. The crown did not become 
hereditary till after the famous revolution of 1660, under 
Frederic III., which was more than a century after the line of 
Augustenburg had branched off from the original stock. Under 
Frederic III., when the crown became hereditary, a law of suc- 
cession, called the Lex Regia, was passed. According to this 
settlement the female heirs of Frederic III. were entitled to the 
crown should his male descendants become extinct. This event, 
during the forties of the nineteenth century, seemed likely to 
take place, because Christian VIII. and his heir, who became 
Frederic VII., had no direct heirs. But Christian VIII., who 
died in 1848, had a sister, Louise Charlotte, who married the 
Landgrave of Hesse. She had three children, Prince Frederic 
of Hesse, Princess Mary, and Princess Louise. Princess Louise, 
the youngest, married Prince Christian of Gluecksburg, the present 
King of Denmark. . According therefore to the Lex Regia, Prince 
Frederic of Hesse was the heir to the crown of Denmark, and 
after him his sisters. But he and Princess Mary renounced all 
claims absolutely, and Princess Louise ceded hers to her hus- 
band. In order to settle this tangled question the Emperor of 
Russia also renounced any rights he might have to the Danish 
Duchies, or any portion of them, and the Duke of Augustenburg 
was induced, in consideration of receiving a sum of about 
£400,000 and the payment of his debts, to renounce for himself 
and his posterity all claims to any portion of the Danish 
monarchy. These negotiations were carried through at Frank- 
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furt, and it is interesting to note that the Prussian plenipotentiary, 
who took a leading part in them, was no less a person than 
Bismarck. The Duke of Augustenburg promised “ on his word 
and honour as a prince” not to give any further trouble, or put 
forth any subsequent claim. Notwithstanding this, immediately 
on the death of Frederic VII. he declared that he did not mean 
to claim anything for himself, but he restored all those rights 
he had sold to his son Prince Frederic. On the same day, 
November 16, 1863, this prince issued a proclamation to his 
“subjects” in Holstein, Schleswig, and Lauenburg, claiming the 
sovereignty, and placing himself in the hands of God. A few 
days afterwards he invoked the assistance of the Emperor of 
the French in the name of the principle of nationalities, and of 
the Emperor of Russia as the champion of hereditary right. 
Alexander II. did not reply. Napoleon III. wrote an encourag- 
ing though ambiguous answer. On December 10 Prince Frederic, 
who had assumed the title of Duke Frederic VIII. of Schleswig- 
Holstein, addressed another proclamation to his “ subjects.” 
Shortly afterwards the Diet of Frankfurt began to move. 

Before the death of King Frederick VII. a Constitution for the 
Danish monarchy had been elaborated. On March 30, 1863, 
Holstein was given independent institutions under the Danish 
crown. On November 13a Constitution was promulgated which, 
while not inconsistent with special institutions for Schleswig, 
tended to incorporate that Duchy with the rest of the monarchy. 
Two days afterwards King Frederic died. The promulgation of 
the Danish Constitution was received with indignation inGermany, 
because it tended to separate the Duchies, and made the acquisi- 
tion of Schleswig by Germany more difficult. When the new 
king announced he would adhere to it an execution was ordered 
by the Diet, and early in December Saxon and Hanoverian troops 
marched into Holstein. Charles 1X., the new King, made no re- 
sistance in order not to complicate matters. On December 30 
the Duke of Augustenburg arrived at Kiel, and began to perform 
acts of sovereignty. Throughout Germany there was the greatest 
enthusiasm for him. Many of the secondary and small States 
under the leadership of Bavaria warmly espoused his cause. 
But his fortunes, nevertheless, were by no means brilliant. 
Neither he nor the Germanic Confederation were formidable 
enemies for Denmark. The duke had no force at his command, 
and the secondary States in Germany were not much to be 
dreaded. The hour had come when the great German Powers 
were to appear upon the scene. A 

Prussia was then personified in Bismarck. As far as Bismarck’s 
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past was concerned it might have appeared that he was not 
inimical to the Danish monarchy. In 1849, at the outset of his 
political career, he had regarded the invasion of the Duchies as a 
wicked and a revolutionary act. Three years later, in his diplo- 
matic capacity at Frankfurt, he had exerted himself to overcome 
the difficulties between Denmark, the Duchies, and Germany. 
As I have already mentioned, he used his influence to procure 
from the Duke of Augustenburg the renunciation of any rights 
which he may have had to the sovereignty of the Duchies, Lord 
Cowley, who was at that time the representative of England at 
Frankfurt, was very much struck by the conciliatory tone of 
Bismarck’s language, and by the emphatic manner in which he 
insisted that it was much more in the interest of Prussia to sup- 
port the throne of Frederick VII. than to see Holstein separated 
from Denmark. In 1863 he appeared not to have altered his 
opinions. On one point he certainly had not done so. He was 
quite resolved not to further in any way the Augustenburg 
cause, but use it to acquire the Duchies for Prussia. The 
Danish representative in Berlin, Quaade, saw him continu- 
ally. Bismarck was careful to speak to him in the most friendly 
way, to express his dissent from the action of the Diet, and 
to insist that it had no right to intervene beyond the limits of 
Holstein, He even went so far as to speak in friendly and hopeful 
terms about what he called the Danisation of Schleswig. He held 
this language in the early days of October. On the 21st of the 
same month Quaade saw him after his return from a visit to 
Baden. He found him extremely irritated against the enemies 
of Denmark; and Bismarck told the Danish diplomatist that 
during his travels through Germany he found, both north and 
south of the Maine, the Ministers of the various States ready, 
even at the risk of a general war, to push matters to extremities 
with the Danish monarchy. He added, in a horrified tone, with 
the object of assuring the unity and centralisation of Germany. The 
Danish diplomatist could not help believing that the King of 
Denmark had in the hour of his distress found a true friend in 
Bismarck. He wrote to his Government to that effect. On 
October 27, and again on November 3, he had further inter- 
views with Bismarck. The Prussian Minister became more and 
more friendly and confidential. He continually urged that King 
Frederick VII. should act as liberally as possible towards Hol- 
stein in order to acquire a firmer grip on Schleswig. Language 
inconsistent with this view held by Balan the representative of 
Prussia at the Danish Court was not to be taken seriously. Bis- 
marck spoke with as much contempt of Germans who wished the 
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incorporation of Schleswig with Germany as certain German 
diplomatists in several European capitals, and German states- 
men in Berlin do now of those of their countrymen who look 
forward to the time when Holland shall be brought under German 
influence. While Quaade was writing home glowing accounts of 
the friendliness of Bismarck the Prussian statesman was steadily 
maturing his plans for the acquisition of Schleswig. He began 
to form them immediately after he became Prime Minister in 
September 1862. One.of his first acts in that capacity was to get 
from Roon the Minister of War an estimate of the forces neces- 
sary to conquer the Duchies, and a confidential letter of his, dated 
December 22, 1862, quoted by Sybel, proves beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt that while professing friendliness to Denmark he 
was getting ready to attack her when occasion served. His main 
object, it cannot be too often repeated, was the acquisition of the 
harbours of the Cimbrian peninsula. The last report of Quaade 
to Hall, the Danish Prime Minister, is of November 6, 1863. We 
must bear in mind that up to that time the Constitution which 
bound Schleswig to Denmark, which excited afterwards such 
feeling in Germany and which was favoured by Bismarck in his 
conversations with Quaade, had not been promulgated. The 
promulgation, as I have already said, took place on November 13. 
On the 15th Frederick VII. died. Bismarck immediately threw 
aside his mask, and ranged himself in the front rank among 
the most deadly enemies of Denmark. The reasons for this 
sudden change were the excitement in Germany which he had 
foreseen, and which he secretly fostered, and the hopeless and 
culpable lassitude and ignorance of Europe which he thoroughly 
understood. He resolved at once to place himself at the head of 
the popular movement in Germany. He first changed his tone 
to the Danish Minister. Then he began to talk about the diffi- 
culties of the situation to various other diplomatists in Berlin, and 
especially to Sir Andrew Buchanan, the English Ambassador. 
This was done for the purpose of feeling his way and finding out 
whether England was really prepared to take the side of Denmark, 
and form with France and Sweden a firm alliance to defend the 
Danish monarchy. He was soon clear as to the eventual attitude 
of the Powers. 

King Christian IX. having notified his accession to the different 
Courts of Europe, envoys extraordinary, as is the custom, were 
sent by the Powers to offer good wishes and congratulations. 
The English envoy was the late Lord Kimberley, then Lord 
Wodehouse. Russia was represented by Baron Ewers, and 
France by General Fleury. It was from these three persons that 
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Bismarck acquired the knowledge of the length to which he 
might go in his schemes of conquest. Lord Wodehouse, on his 
way to Copenhagen, passed through Berlin and saw Bismarck. 
The Prussian statesman told him the views of Germany, and gave 
him to understand they were his own. The three Duchies 
were to have equal rights with those of the rest of the kingdom. 
Schleswig was on no account to be incorporated with Denmark, 
and the Constitution promulgated on November 13 was to be 
declared inapplicable to Schleswig. That Constitution, I must 
again insist, embodied a policy which Bismarck himself recom- 
mended to Quaade only a few weeks before. “On this point,” 
the Prussian Minister now said, “there can be no compromise. 
The law must be repealed before January 1 otherwise the German 
Powers will consider themselves free from all engagements with 
Denmark, including the treaty of 1852.” I can well imagine the 
sardonic smile of Bismarck when Lord Wodehouse, instead of at 
once expressing his disapprobation, lost himself in petty criticism, 
and begged for delay. 

The Constitution of November 13, Lord Wodehouse argued, 
was a legislative enactment. It could not be repealed except by 
the Chambers, and their decision could not be taken before the 
end of the year. ‘Let the King dismiss his Ministers, and 
make a coup d'état,” was Bismarck’s answer. This was dreadful 
language, well calculated to shock and frighten the correct 
English Whig. Lord Wodehouse, notwithstanding, in his despatch 
to Lord Russell, describes how he separated from Bismarck on 
the most cordial terms, having asked and obtained from the 
Prussian Minister the gracious concession that Bismarck would at 
his convenience put his views in writing. To a man like Bismarck 
one interview with Lord Wodehouse was quite sufficient to show 
him how the land lay. Lord Wodehouse proceeded to Copen- 
hagen, and there he displayed towards Denmark as much energy 
and determination as he showed weakness in Berlin. This was, of 
course, reported to Bismarck, and increased his contempt for 
England and her envoy. Lord Wodehouse had several inter- 
views with Hall, the Danish Prime Minister, and insisted with 
extraordinary pertinacity on the withdrawal of the Constitution 
of November. During the whole of his time at Copenhagen he 
was most persistent and consistent in his efforts to induce Den- 
mark to give way to her enemies. England was supposed to be 
the best friend of Denmark. If her envoy took up such a 
position what might she expect from other Powers, and what had 
Bismarck to fear ? Baron Ewers, the Russian envoy, was already 
at Copenhagen when Lord Wodehouse arrived. Russia at that 
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moment was still embarrassed by her Polish difficulties, and 
intimately bound up with Prussia in consequence of them. 
Ewers, following his instructions, urged the withdrawal of the 
Constitution of November. The Russian policy was intelligible 
enough. The Government of St. Petersburg, in consequence of 
the trouble in Poland, could follow no other. It is therefore 
amusing to read in the despatch from Lord Wodehouse to Lord 
Russell, of December 21, 1863, his praise of the cordial assistance 
he received from his Russian colleague. General Fleury, the 
French special envoy, arrived at Copenhagen on December 16. 
His instructions were not very different from those of Baron 
Ewers. Napoleon III., as every one knows now, never perceived 
the danger to France from the growth of Prussia. He had the 
fatal view that it was possible to reconcile the interests of that 
Power with those of France. Count de Reiset, who in 1863 was 
the French Minister at Hanover, tells us in his Memoirs that 
official instructions were sent to all the diplomatic representa- 
tives of France in the Southern States of Germany to support in 
every way the policy of Bismarck. Napoleon III. refused to the 
very end of his reign to listen to the warnings against Prussia 
of intelligent and observant persons who wished him well. The 
instructions he gave to Fleury at the end of 1863 may be summed 
up in one sentence: he was to impress on the Government of 
Copenhagen that, in the event of a war between Denmark and 
the German Powers, the former country was not to count on 
French assistance. 

Fleury, having accomplished his mission in Copenhagen, went 
to Berlin, and so the Prussian Prime Minister was able to com- 
pare the views of the French and of the English Governments. 
Bismarck insisted on the withdrawal of the Danish Constitution 
of November, and he repeated to Fleury what he had said to 
Lord Wodehouse that the withdrawal was absolutely necessary in 
order to avoid war. Bismarck then began to talk about various 
matters. He spoke about Prussian hegemony in Germany, and 
was gratified to perceive that Napoleon was not opposed to it. 
He then alluded to the Polish question and to its bearing on 
Posen. He insisted that on no account would Prussia ever 
surrender that province, the possession of it being for her a 
question of life and death. It was during these interviews with 
Fleury, if 1 am not much mistaken, that Bismarck made his first 
attempts, by suggesting territorial aggrandisement to the Emperor 
Napoleon, to break down the good understanding between 
England and France. Speaking one day to Fleury about Posen 
he said, in a very casual way, that rather than lose that province 
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he would hand over to France the Rhenish provinces. Fleury 
telegraphed the substance of this conversation to Paris. Napo- 
leon III. in reply told his envoy to give the fullest assurances to 
Prussia that the French Government did not desire to see her 
deprived of Posen, and not to notice what Bismarck had said 
regarding the Rhenish provinces. The suggestion of Bismarck, 
however, made an impression on the mind of the Emperor of the 
French, and was not without influence on his international policy 
to the very end of his reign. Both Bismarck and his king did 
everything that was possible on this occasion to flatter and cajole 
France and Frenchmen by the consideration and deference which 
they showed to the French envoy. 

The eyes of all men now were turned to Vienna. The Austrian 
Government had nothing to gain by joining Prussia in an attack 
on Denmark. On the contrary, as such action on her part would 
be sure tostrengthen to a dangerous extent the position of Prussia 
the true policy for the Austrian Empire was to hold as much 
aloof as possible from the Government of Berlin and from the 
German democratic movement. Instead, however, of adopting 
an attitude of dignified reserve, the Government at Vienna 
allowed itself to be attached to the chariot wheels of Prussia, 
with the result that Austria was dragged into entanglements 
which forced her into the war with Denmark, and then into 
the war of, 1866, when she received a blow from Prussia 
from which she has not yet recovered, and which many think 
will end in the disintegration of the Empire. The policy 
followed on this occasion by Austria is largely explained 
by the personality and opinions of Count Rechberg, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. This nobleman was the scion 
of a great Swabian House. He took service under the 
Austrian crown, and filled various diplomatic posts in Europe 
and elsewhere. The most important of these was that of Aus- 
trian representative in Frankfurt. While there he became inti- 
mately acquainted with Bismarck, and was, I think, the first man 
of eminence and position in Europe to gauge the power of the 
Prussian statesman. He quite understood the danger to Austria 
likely to grow from Bismarck’s appointment as Prussian Prime 
Minister. He knew that Bismarck would not hesitate, if it suited 
him, to use the forces of revolution in Germany and in the Aus- 
trian Empire. Rechberg was convinced that Austria had no 
friends in Europe. He looked on Napoleon III. as her arch- 
enemy. He was confirmed in this opinion by information which 
he received indirectly from Lord Palmerston, with whom, how- 
ever, he had no sympathy. Rechberg was a Conservative of the 
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narrowest school, and could never understand that Lord Palmer- 
ston, the champion of human liberty, was also a discriminating 
and intelligent supporter of authority and order. In spite of 
Lord Palmerston he made up his mind that Austria and Prussia 
should stand together in order to resist the democratic movement 
in Germany. This drove him to advocate an alliance with Prussia 
against Denmark, and, out of fear of Bismarck, to join with him 
in his campaign of brigandage. He succeeded in getting this 
policy adopted at Vienna—with fatal results to the cause and 
crown he served. 

On January 16, 1864, Prussia and Austria presented an 
ultimatum to Denmark demanding the immediate withdrawal of 
the Constitution of November. This was rejected, and war 
broke out. We all know the result: Denmark was: ultimately 
obliged to cede the Duchies to Austria and Prussia. These 
Powers then quarrelled over the plunder. Austria was defeated. 
The Danish Duchies were absorbed in the Kingdom of Prussia, 
and there was an end of the question of Schleswig-Holstein 
autonomy. Those who desire to know how Schleswig is now 
governed and the Danes oppressed would do well to read an 
article on the subject which is to be found in the July number of 
Nineteenth Century. The dismemberment of the Danish monarchy 
contained the germ of all the subsequent troubles in Europe, but 
that injured monarchy has been avenged. The Powers that 
abandoned her in her extremity have been punished, though in 
different degrees. The hopeless perversity of Napoleon III. in 
imagining that Prussia coule ever be truly friendly to France was 
one of the causes of his inaction in 1864, and the governing motive 
of his conduct in 1866. The result for him was Sedan, for France 
the war of 1870, and the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 

England refused to follow whither Lord Palmerston would 
have led her. The influence of Cobden paralysed the action of 
the great Prime Minister. Mr. Morley claims with justice the 
abandonment of Denmark by Great Britain as the triumph of 
Cobden over Palmerston. This triumph heralded the reign of 
lawless force in Europe. It secured for Germany the harbours 
of the Cimbrian peninsula, and placed her in a position to con- 
struct a German navy, avowedly intended, at a time less remote 
than ignorant and self-sufficient persons in this country imagine, 
to wrest from England the sovereignty of the seas. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 


SOLDIERING IN UGANDA 


THE intention of a former article* was to place before the 
reader some account of the chief events in the history of Uganda 
up to the moment when Lieutenant Seymour Vandeleur and 
other officers began their task on behalf of the British 
Government. Strictly speaking, the name “ Uganda” belongs 
only to one of the dozen nations which inhabit our sphere in 
East Africa ; whereas ‘“‘ Uganda Protectorate” is the official 
title of the several provinces (including Unyoro) which cluster 
around the shores of the great lakes. That part of the country 
through which the railway passes from the coast of the Indian 
Ocean to the Victoria Nyanza is called the “‘ East African Pro- 
tectorate.”t These two British protectorates are under separate 
administrations, both controlled by the Foreign Office in London. 

There were diplomatic reasons for placing the British sphere 
under our Foreign Office during certain negotiations with 
Germany and the Congo Free State and prior to the reconquest 
of the Egyptian Sudan : there were practical advantages in two 
separate administrations (at Mombasa and Entebbe respectively) 
during the actual construction of the great railway. But, as the 
Sudan was reconquered and its frontiers settled in 1898, and 
the railway was completed in 1go1, one fails to perceive why 
two sets of administrators are retained in 1903, or why the 
Foreign Office should continue to direct the destiny of a negro 
State ? 

After Colonel Colvile was appointed Commissioner of Uganda 
a certain number of young officers were selected to go out and 
command the Sudanese soldiery under him, and Seymour 
Vandeleur was one of them. He reached Mombasa on 
September 6, 1894, in company with Mr. Jackson and Captain 
Ashburnham, 6oth Rifles. The walls of the fort, thirty feet 
high, and dating back to 1594, still mounted the ancient guns 
which remind one of Portugal’s adventurous colonists of the 


* “The Story of Uganda,” National Review (June). 
+ Colloquially, Uganda is often used to denote the whole country, with an 
area of some 500,000 square miles, including a coast line of 400 miles. 
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sixteenth century. Asteam launch took the party ten miles up 
the river, where they landed and prepared for their 800 miles 
march to the Victoria Nyanza. Some 4oo0 porters had to be 
organised into companies of fifteen men,and each placed in charge 
of a soldier ; the loads for Uganda consisted of military stores, 
rifles, bayonets, ammunition, and six Maxim guns, and the 
barrels of these last were heavy burdens. It was the middle of 
the dry season, and the necessity of transporting the water-supply 
of the caravan for the first few days’ journey across the Taru 
Desert added considerably to the difficulties of the march. 

On September 25 they reached a station of the Scottish 
Industrial Mission, a delightful spot 3070 feet above sea level, 
where they perceived what a Scotsman can do to a swamp in 
Africa. By artificial means it had been transformed into a 
lovely clear stream of water, on each side of which was laid 
out a garden growing all kinds of plants and vegetables. 
Dr. Charters was the head of this station, and his friend 
Mr. Colquhoun was paying him a visit. Accordingly the next 
day these two gentlemen accompanied Vandeleur’s caravan six 
miles along their forward march, said good-bye, and branched 
off to a shooting camp which had been arranged for previously. 
From that day to this they were never again seen or heard of, 
dead or alive. Numerous causes have been hazarded to account 
for their disappearance, such as lions, dearth of water, Masai 
warriors ; but the matter still remains a mystery, and the curious 
thing is that Dr. Charters was perfectly well acquainted with 
the country, and had been to the same spot to shoot ona 
former occasion. The caravan under Mr. Jackson’s leadership 
proceeded on its way, and on October 5 arrived at an important 
station named Machakos, 5400 feet above the sea, and situated 
in the highlands of East Africa, where the days are clouded and 
cool, and it is a pleasure to live. Here they remained five 
days, and were entertained by Mr. Ainsworth, who was in charge 
of the post. As the whole country between the coast and the 
Victoria Nyanza was still in the hands of the Company, though 
on the point of being taken over by the Government, things 
along the route were in more or less of a transition stage as 
regards administration, 

At last they descended into the district bordering the Victoria 
Nyanza, and Vandeleur beheld for the first time the blue waters 
of the great inland sea which it had long been his ambition to 
reach. The country was rich in magnificent banana plantations, 
where the population is clothed in bark cloth and far more 
intelligent than the naked savages of the highlands. The 
journey of over 800 miles came to an end on November 28, 
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when they reached Entebbe, the headquarters of the Adminis- 
tration, deposited the loads safely at their destination, and 
reported themselves to Colonel Colvile, who had built a charm- 
ing house on a cliff overhanging the lake. 

At the date of Vandeleur’s arrival the mail from London to 
Entebbe took over three months: it now takes less than one, 
Here he met Major (now Colonel) Cunningham, C.B., 
D.S.O., who became his commanding officer and remained his 
intimate friend during the rest of his life. They were to be 
much thrown together : first on active service in the Uganda 
Protectorate, next in Nigeria, and finally in South Africa. Their 
first duty was to proceed to Unyoro (where Major Cunningham 
was to take over charge of the district and command of the 
Sudanese troops), and undertake a reconnaissance across Lake 
Albert and down the Nile to the furthest navigable point. It 
had been Colonel Colvile’s intention to conduct this exploration 
himself, but malarial fever decided otherwise, and he was so ill 
that he had to be carried to the coast under the charge of the 
only medical officer available, and invalided to England. Mr. 
Jackson succeeded him as acting Commissioner until Mr. 
Berkeley arrived in August 1895. 

Fever seems to have been prevalent amongst the Europeans 
at this time, and Vandeleur had frequent bouts of it : Major 
Cunningham was also down, but he pluckily decided to march 
on December 19, and they accordingly started for Unyoro, taking 
their ponies with them. These were the first ponies to make 
the rough journey, and it was doubtful whether they would reach 
the end of it. The frequent swamps were the main difficulty, 
for at that time they were not crossed by the well-kept cause- 
ways which have since been constructed under British super- 
vision. Vandeleur’s pony most frequently got into trouble, as 
it lost its head, plunged madly into the reeds, and sank up to 
its neck in water. But even to a man who does not lose his 
head, the Unyoro road presented features which one would not 
select for an afternoon stroll. Now clutching hold of the 
papyrus at the side, now stepping from one lump of vegetation 
to another, one tries in vain to save oneself from sinking deeper 
than necessary into the quagmire of mud and water. Yet in 
spite of these gymnastics under a tropical sun, perhaps in con- 
sequence of them, both Cunningham and Vandeleur were 
quite fit. 

At the end of three days they reached Ford Raymond, where 
Captain Dunning, D.S.O., commanded ; and eight days later 
(January 1, 1895) were at Fort Hoima, where Cunningham 
relieved Captain Thruston, who proceeded to England on sick 
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leave. The garrison of the fort, then the headquarters in 
Unyoro, consisted of three companies of Sudanese armed with 
Martini-Henry rifles. To reach this destination Vandeleur had 
been travelling steadily for five months since he quitted 
London. Yet within the week he and Cunningham were again 
on the move to Lake Albert. The country became more open 
on nearing this lake, until suddenly from the edge of a precipi- 
tous escarpment 1200 feet high they beheld the great sheet of 
water, bordered by a strip of yellow sand. 

The diminutive expedition now embarked in a twenty-foot 
steel boat, which had been carried in sections by porters from 
the coast ; it consisted of the two officers, eight Sudanese 
(formerly the crew of Emin Pasha’s decrepit steamers), and 
eight Zanzibaris ; these, with tents, baggage, one Maxim gun, 
the sail and eight oars, quite filled up the boat, so that crossing 
the lake with the chance of a squall required careful trimming. 
After reaching the western shore in safety and skirting it for a 
whole day, they came to the village of Amat, where Lake 
Albert narrows to 600 yards and becomes the White Nile. 
The following day was spent in rowing and sailing down the 
sluggish river until it narrowed to 150 yards and became so 
rapid that the boat drifted at a goodly pace, and its occupants 
realised that they would be in a nasty predicament if attacked 
and compelled to retreat against the stream. At Wadelai 
they encamped on the site of Emin Pasha’s old fort, now 
completely overgrown by the surrounding vegetation. The 
Dervishes were reported to be at the Dufile cataracts, and it 
would have been a sad day for Cunningham and Vandeleur if 
they had been captured and sent to Omdurman to join Slatin 
Pasha and the other prisoners of the Khalifa, especially as there 
was at that time no prospect of a British advance from Egypt 
into the Sudan |! 

On January 14 the old fort at Dufile was reached, situated 
above the Cataract, with parapet and ditches still distinctly 
traced, and some lemon trees and cotton bushes, the only re- 
maining signs of Egyptian occupation. Cunningham and 
Vandeleur were the first white men to revisit this spot since its 
abandonment in November 1888. In that month the Dervishes 
had penetrated into the station, after three days’ fighting and a 
successful night attack, as described by Cassati (an Italian), 
who was present. Cunningham concluded a treaty with the 
local chief, who reported the Dervishes to be in possession of 
the country beyond the rapids; and the British flag was 
hoisted on both banks of the Nile. It now flies on the right 
bank only. 
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The expedition had thus reached the furthest navigable 
point. Below the Cataract the river is a seething torrent, fifty 
yards broad, beyond which foaming rapids succeed one another 
at intervals to Lado, 120 miles from Dufile. From Lado to 
Khartoum are goo miles of open water-way, now navigated 
by modern steamers under the British and Egyptian flags. 
After verifying native reports of the Dervish strength and 
surveying the course of the Nile, the two officers and sixteen 
men had accomplished all that was expected of them; they 
accordingly returned to Unyoro by the same route, in order to 
take up more pressing work in that province. 

In one way Vandeleur may be said to have been fortunate in 
the date of his arrival on the waters of the Upper Nile, which 
were destined during the five ensuing years to be opened to 
steam traffic both from the north and south. At the date of his 
journey the Khalifa was still in full power at Omdurman and 
throughout the Egyptian Sudan; and the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland had hardly realised that there was imperial 
work to be done in the four corners of the African continent. 
It was Vandeleur’s privilege to take an active part in all this 
work, but he was also a thinker ; and this is what he wrote in 
1897 (the date is important) concerning the Upper Nile: 


It is towards Fashoda that French expeditions are now hurrying, both from 
the French Congo on the west, a journey of 2000 miles vid the Ubangi and 
Mbomu rivers, and from Abyssinia on the east. Two years ago (1895) Semio, 
an advanced post on the Mbomu river, was occupied; and latterly a further 
advance has been made across the watershed between the Congo and the Nile, 
to Dem Zibehr or Dem Suliman, a distance of 180 miles, and a small post 
established at Tambura (under M. Liotard) on the Sue river, 170 miles to the 
east, without opposition on the part of the natives. The post is, of course, 
isolated, and necessary supplies have to be transported all this long distance 
from the base, but the fact remains that the French are now on the watershed 
of the Nile, and they neetl find no difficulty—except in the matter of transport 
and food—in establishing themselves at Meshra-el-Rek, even if they have not 
reached that place already. Junker journeyed from the latter place to Dem 
Suliman by Jur Ghattas in nineteen days, through the country inhabited by the 
Dinkas. It is reported that a large and well-armed expedition, composed of 
men of the Foreign Legion and “#vailleurs Sénégalais, all starting from Semio 
under Captain Marchand—supported by four other officers—is to co-operate 
with that under M. Liotard at Dem Zibehr, and is carrying a small steel gun- 
boat with it. The difficulties in the way of transporting such a vessel a 
distance of over 300 miles are very great, as we have seen in trying to transport 
a steamer in sections to the Victoria Nyanza from the east coast. Although 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal province is peopled by some of the most warlike races in 
the Sudan, and supplies the best recruits for the Sudanese battalions, there is 
no cohesion among them, and they recognise no single ruler or head. This 
fact will make the French advance easier, as no organised opposition on a large 
scale will be met with. The majority of the natives are also Pagans and not 
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fanatical Mohammedans. The other expedition from the east, under the 
Marquis de Bonchamps, who is taking with him an escort of armed Abyssinians, 
had, in July 1897, reached Goré, close to the place where Captain Bottégo was 
killed four months before, joining here’an expedition under another Frenchman, 
Captain Clochette, who has since died. They went on from here to the 
Didessa river, which flows into the Blue Nile. Besides experiencing transport 
difficulties they were beginning to suffer from desertions on the part of their 
men. 

One can but admire the enterprise of these French officers in leading their 
perilous expeditions ; but what does it all mean, and why should the French be 
pushing on with such speed into what is clearly regarded as the Anglo- 


Egyptian sphere of influence in the Nile valley, remote as it is from their own 
territories in Africa? 


The above quotation, which so prophetically foretold what 
was actually to happen at Fashoda in August 1898, is taken 
from Vandeleur’s book, Campaigning on the Upper Nile and 
Niger ; there is, however, reason to believe that he had put 
the case even more plainly in his original manuscript, the proofs 
of which were submitted to the Foreign Office before publica- 
tion. But what has been quoted above is after all sufficient to 
show that our Foreign Office had ample warning of impending 
events ; and it is futile to plead on its behalf that there was no 
reliable evidence of the aggression with which the French 
deliberately menaced us on the Upper Nile. 

But a deaf ear was turned to the warning, with the result 
that .130 black soldiers under Major Marchand caused the 
British Empire to mobilise its fleets and prepare for war in 
all parts of the world, no insignificant performance for a major 
of marines and a handful of blacks. Of course, the French 
gave way directly they realised that our Government and people 
meant business in the Fashoda incident ; but why, one asks, 
did not the French Government realise beforehand that we 
should certainly stand firm and hold by our rights on the Nile ? 

The reply seems to be that British Governments had shirked 
imperial responsibilities for so many years that the French had 
every reason to believe we should give way on the Nile, as we 
had done at other places. European nations were all equally 
surprised at the firmness we displayed after we found Marchand 
at Fashoda. It was a revelation to them to see us give up 
pusillanimity and maintain our rights ; and yet it is surely the 
business of a wise diplomacy to enlighten continental Cabinets 
as to the questions we deem vital to our interests, and to do 
this before instead of after the mobilisation of the Channel Fleet. 
On the other hand it may fairly be claimed that our menace 


of war had a more potent effect than any diplomatic repre- 
sentations. 
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However that may be, let us at any rate recognise that the 
French officers in Africa did not muddle along and trust every- 
thing to chance. Every detail of their adventurous scheme was 
carefully thought out and arranged for: and it took them about 
three years to organise the expedition from the west coast and 
the expedition from the east coast, which were to meet one 
another at the confluence of the Sobat river and the Nile. The 
expedition from Abyssinia was numerous and well armed, 
but Menelik refused to give the command to any one 
but an Abyssinian. Two Frenchmen and an officer of the 
Russian Guards accompanied it and gave advice; but the 
Ras commanded, and, being a true son of the highlands, 
he would have nothing to do with boats of any sort. 
The Abyssinians consequently suffered frightful hardships 
marching in the Sobat marshes, and many died daily in the 
unaccustomed climate ; nevertheless they reached the junction 
of the Nile and Sobat in July 1898, and planted the Abyssinian 
flag. But the Ras was furious because he did not find Major 
Marchand and the French waiting for him at the rendezvous, 
as had been promised, so he at once retired to Abyssinia, in spite 
of the entreaties of his three European friends. All they could 
do under such distressing circumstances was to write a letter 
explaining the cause of their retreat, place it in a bottle, and 
tie the bottle to a long pole, which they erected at the place of 
vendezvous. The Abyssinians would not consent to wait even 
one day for their allies. Ten days after this Major Marchand 
arrived from the west, found the letter in the bottle tied to 
the pole, and at once sent Captain Baratier in the steamer 
Faidherbe up the Sobat to bring back the Abyssinians, But 
the current was strong, progress against it was slow, and 
the Abyssinians had been in a desperate hurry to get home. 
Owing to the vast marshes along the Sobat they often moved 
at a considerable distance from the river; so, though Captain 
Baratier accomplished a remarkable journey of 250 miles up- 
stream, he never came in touch with those he was seeking. 
This must have been a bitter disappointment to Marchand, 
as the scheme of uniting French and Abyssinian territory 
on the Nile was the essential feature of his plan for severing 
the Egyptian Sudan from the Uganda Protectorate and cutting 
the Cape to Cairo line for ever. 

It may perhaps interest my readers to know that, as soon as 
Major Marchand had quitted our territory in 1898, I traced the 
routes both of the Abyssinians and of Captain Baratier up the 
Sobat, and am in possession of a “ letter of protection ” bestowed 
by the French officer on one local chief and of a silk Abyssinian 
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flag which was forced on another chief. This digression into 
the Fashoda incident, and the admirable forethought which 
Vandeleur brought to bear on it eight months before the event, 
will illustrate better than pages of biography how intimately 
he was acquainted with events in Equatorial Africa. We will 
now return to the year 1895 and to the practical work in 
which he was engaged. 

On reaching the fort at Hoima, news arrived that Kabarega, 
King of Unyoro, was on the warpath with 1200 men, raiding 
the country for slaves and loot; and that one or two 
Arab caravans were importing arms and ammunition for 
various predatory local chiefs. The curious thing was that the 
natives were generally in league with these caravans, although 
the result of importing arms was invariably to cause slave- 
raids on a large scale, with the usual loss of life and liberty to 
themselves! Even in kingdoms like Unyoro and Uganda, 
which had been more or less organised for centuries, the people 
had no collective interests : one tribe would attack its neigh- 
bour solely because it felt itself strong enough to ensure success : 
a village would likewise prey upon another village of the same 
tribe. Amid this welter of strife there could be no mutual 
confidence between man and man, nor a party in favour of 
the abolition of slavery : it was only when some exceptionally 
capable man arose in the shape of a king or witch-doctor that 
the natives banded themselves together for concerted action : 
and this was usually brought about with the sole object of 
enslaving the neighbourhood. Such were the normal condi- 
tions of society previous to the advent of Par Britannica, and 
the numerous expeditions sent against Kabarega and others 
arose from the necessity of stopping slave raids. In these ex- 
peditions the backbone consisted of the Sudanese soldiers, 
organised into companies under their own native officers: to 
this backbone of regulars were added temporary local levies: 
the whole force being controlled by a handful of young British 
officers. There was an immense amount of work to be done 
in many parts of a wide territory, entailing arduous marches in 
single file along faint tracks, through tropical forests and fre- 
quent swamps: the British officers were too few, and these 
few were too frequently changed. Owing to the difficulty of 
conveying goods from the coast, the troops were generally with- 
out clothing and frequently in arrears of pay, and yet were 
not allowed to loot. 

The first expedition against Kabarega started in two columns 
on February 20, 1895, with the Maxim gun detachment com- 
manded by Vandeleur, and was composed of four and a half 
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companies of Sudanese and about 2000 irregular Baganda and 
Bunyoro levies, which marched through Northern Unyoro to 
the Victoria Nile, and encainped on an island opposite the 
enemy’s position. The river was here 1100 yards broad, and 
the masses of “sudd” on either side rendered landing difficult. 
Every opening in the vegetation on the right bank was defended 
by stockades and entrenchments, and these had to be attacked 
direct from the island, under cover of a Maxim gun fusillade. 

The attack was timed for dawn on March 2, and the interven- 
ing days were devoted to the construction of araised platform at 
the edge of the water, on which the Maxims were posted. It was 
a cold misty dawn when the five canoes and one Jerthon boat 
(carrying the Sudanese under Major Cunningham, Captain 
Dunning, D.S.O., and Captain Ashburnham) pushed out and 
proceeded along a narrow channel in the weeds to the edge of 
the open water, where they were to wait for daylight. Meanwhile 
Vandeleur was straining his eyes in vain from the platform to get 
a glimpse of the opposite shore. At last the air cleared, the 
canoes paddled out into the stream and the Maxim guns opened 
fire ; but the enemy were on the alert. They opened a heavy 
fusillade on the advancing canoes, upset two of them, and com- 
pletely repulsed the attack. Cunningham and Dunning were 
both severely wounded ; Ashburnham had a narrow escape from 
a bullet in his helmet; several of the men were killed and 
wounded. The care of the wounded officers being now the 
main consideration, it was decided to withdraw and march 
back to Hoima, Dunning, shot through the chest, was in a 
critical condition, but there was no medical man to attend on 
him, and all that was known of the nearest available doctor was 
that he had “started from the coast in November,” and might, 
therefore, by now have reached Hoima. 

The melancholy procession accordingly quitted the feverish 
camp On the island, escorting the wounded officers through 
undergrowth and swamps which sorely impeded the bearers, 


and was constantly harassed in the rear by the natives flushed 
with victory. 


On March 9 [wrote Vandeleur] a black came up in haste to the front of the 
column to fetch me, and on going back a short way I found poor Dunning 
quite unconscious. His litter had been placed on the ground, and the bearers 
were standing round in a helpless manner. I made every effort to restore him, 
alas ! in vain, and at length the sad conviction stole over me that he was dead. 
I had striven hard not to believe that this was the case, and must confess to 
giving way altogether, in grief at the loss of a brave and gallant comrade, and 
realising the utter sadness of such a death in this far-off savage land... . 
Ashburnham and I were anxious about Cunningham, and he was not informed 
of Dunning’s death till, on reaching Hoima, the fact could no longer be con- 
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cealed. Here, to our dismay, there was still no doctor, and Dr. Mackinnon 
did not arrive till March 30. However, Cunningham, with rest and care 
improved gradually, and was soon able to get about on crutches. 


Such are the risks which British officers incur on distant expe- 
ditions, when the proverbial “ corporal’s guard ” is called upon 
to secure a large province. To criticise is easy, but we should 
recollect that, unless during three centuries we had secured 
provinces with corporal’s guards, we should now have but few 
provinces in the Empire. 

Every effort was now made to collect a stronger force, and, 
by the 2oth April, Cunningham was well enough to take com- 
mand of the following men assembled at Mruli, on the Victoria 
Nile ; six companies Sudanese (500 men); 20,000 Baganda, 
under the Katikiro (general of the Uganda army); two Hotch- 
kiss guns, three Maxim guns, and the following British officers 
—Captain Ternan, D.S.O., Captain Ashburnham, Lieutenant 
Madocks, Lieutenant Vandeleur, Dr. Mackinnon. 

Kabarega and his men had moved further east, and were in 
larger numbers in the Wakedi country opposite Mruli, spending 
busy nights in digging entrenchments and hammering at stock- 
ades on the cliffs of the Nile bank. By day our Maxim harassed 
them continually from across theriver. On the 22nd Mr. Grant 
arrived with a large fleet of canoes, and delivered a completely 
successful attack, covered by a heavy fire from the Hotchkiss 
and Maxims. The canoes crossed the river to the barrier of 
“sudd,” where their occupants waded ashore and carried the 
stockade by storm. This decided the attack, and in a few 
moments the enemy could be seen flying over the hill, pursued 
by the Baganda. They had fought well, as the dead found in the 
trenches, forty-three in number, showed. 

The next three days were occupied in crossing the whole 
force over the Victoria Nile, with the exception of a detachment 
under Ashburnham, sent along the left bank to prevent Kabarega 
from crossing into Unyoro. The main body advanced along 
the right bank, supported by the fleet of canoes, one of which, 
called the flagship, was hewn out of a single tree and easily 
held fifty men and a Maxim gun. Kabarega retreated through 
the Wakedi country, whose inhabitants are a primitive and 
entirely naked people, armed with spears, bows and poisoned 
arrows, a race of small men, formidable on account of their 
great boldness and agility. They are famed for their night 
attacks, in which they had frequently routed our allies the 
Baganda in times past, and inspired considerable dread. How- 
ever, our policy was one of friendliness to the Wakedi, with 
whom we had no quarrel, and strict orders were issued that 
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their villages were not to be molested ; but their hostility to 
the Baganda prompted them to spear both men and women 
from the cover of the high grass, and their agility enabled them 
to escape unhurt; consequently, the Baganda could not always 
be restrained from retaliating on the villages. 

The pursuit of Kabarega by a ponderous column surrounded 
by unfriendly Wakedi evidently had but slight chance of success, 
so Cunningham pushed forward a flying column (two companies 
Sudanese, one Maxim, 7000 Baganda) under Madocks and 
Vandeleur. This force started in the lightest possible order ; 
marched at a rapid pace the whole of one day, and was off 
again at dawn the following morning ; the tracks of the enemy’s 
herds of cattle became fresher each hour ; there even seemed a 
good chance of coming up with Kabarega’s main body. The 
pace grew faster and faster, and the Baganda scouts were like 
hounds in full cry. Unluckily, a halt for an hour at noon was 
absolutely necessary to enable the porters carrying ammuni- 
tion to come up, as the Wakedi threatened to rush the 
column. At 3 P.M.an immense quantity of cattle were captured, 
with a loss to us of ten killed and wounded. But the pace had 
been too fast, our men were too tired to move further that day, 
and so Kabarega eluded the pursuit. A zareba was formed and 
a successful watch kept against a night attack from the Wakedi, 
to whom the captured cattle formed an overwhelming tempta- 
tion, and the flying column rejoined the main body in safety 
next day. 

From Foweira the force dispersed to its usual quarters, the 
result of the campaign being that forts and administrative posts 
were established in northern Unyoro and along the Victoria 
Nile; that some 250 women and children, who had been raided 
in past years, were restored to their homes; and that Kabarega, 
though he eluded capture, suffered a severe loss of cattle, was 
driven from his country, and his sphere of iniquity thereby 
considerably diminished. He had finally to be dealt with by 
another expedition a few years later. 

Vandeleur returded to Hoima, and found they had been 
having exciting times there as well, as the following entries in 
the diary, kept by Mr. Foster, will show: 

April 19.—Lion visited camp during night and carried off woman (Bunyoro). 

April 20.—Lion came again and took another woman. 

April 21.—Lion carried off Bunyoro man. Seen by patrols and fired at. He 
visited cattle-house and was wounded by guard. 

Aéfril 22.—Section went out to look for lion and found him near river. 
Badly wounded, but very fierce! Was killed and brought to camp. 

April 24.—Another lion (probably lioness) visited camp during night and 
carried off child. Was seen by patrols and fired at. 
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Abril 25.—Lioness came again and went to cattle-house, where guard fired 
at and wounded her. One of the shots struck house at considerable distance, 
and entered thigh of woman, where it still remains, Woman apparently little 
the worse. 

May 3.—Askari (soldier) broke out of camp at night in drunken state and 
fired six shots at sentries. Attempts made to capture him, but without success. 
And yet some people think life in Africa must be so dull! 


Vandeleur’s stay in this exciting spot was brief, as in two 
days’ time he was again sent on an expedition, this time in 
command. Disturbances had been rife in Southern Unyoro 
owing to Arab caravans who brought arms and gunpowder into 
the country in exchange for slaves and ivory. One of these 
caravans had come in contact with a post of Sudanese soldiers 
at the Msisi River, had killed and wounded several and effected 
a crossing. Cunningham was down with blackwater fever, so 
Vandeleur was ordered off alone with two companies Sudanese, 
one Maxim gun detachment and the Baganda irregulars; total, 
about 250. The little force pushed forward as quickly as 
pouring rain and impassable tracks allowed. The country was 
entirely unmapped, and it was difficult to obtain information as 
to the whereabouts of the Arab station—the raison d'étre of the 
expedition. By good luck, however, it was located at Mwenda, 
to the south, and on the further side of two big swamps and a 
river. These crossed, a good road led to the station, and owing 
to the high grass surrounding it, which concealed approach, 
Vandeleur and his men surprised and captured it successfully. 
Eighteen prisoners were taken and several slaves, besides a 
quantity of cloth, ivory, silks, guns and gunpowder, but the 
leaders themselves unfortunately escaped into the bush. 

It is curious how this station had existed so long without 
being discovered, and it shows the difficulty of ascertaining 
what goes on in this wilderness of high elephant grass and river 
swamps. Kalfan, the leading Arab, had been in Unyoro two 
years, and employed a number of subordinates who conducted 
caravans to and from the coast through German territory, 
south of the Victoria Nyanza. It must have been a lucrative 
trade, as the price of slaves did not seem high. One woman 
said she had been bought for three goats, with one extra goat 
thrown in for her child. Another woman had been sold for a 
load of beads, and others for guns. Apparently there was a 
demand for fat women, as there were four Baganda slaves of 
such mountainous proportions that they could hardly move 
about. 

On the return journey Vandeleur wisely resolved to follow a 
different road, and was rewarded in consequence with a piece 
of great good fortune. His scouts warned him that a caravan 
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was approaching, having chosen this very route in order to 
avoid him ; and sure enough the Arab leaders, strolling at the 
head of their men, walked straight into the arms of the expedi- 
tion as it lay concealed in the high grass. Some escaped by 
diving into the grass ; but the leaders, many prisoners, and all 
the loot of the caravan, fell into the hands of Vandeleur’s 
delighted Sudanese. As a result of this expedition the local 
chiefs came in to make their peace with the British, com- 
munications were opened and confidence restored, and by 
July 1 Vandeleur’s expedition was back at Hoima with its 
captured loot, prisoners and slaves. His men were granted 
two months’ pay as a gratuity for their services; he himself 
received a letter of warm congratulation from the headquarters 
of the Protectorate, and his reputation as a successful leader of 
men was established in Uganda. 

Shortly afterwards, Vandeleur received orders to march 
at once with a detachment of Sudanese to take part in the 
impending expedition against the Nandi tribe, and he thus 
quitted Unyoro for ever. His résumé describes the climate of 
the uplands of Unyoro as fairly good, drier than Uganda, 
Nearly the whole of the country, except in the north-western 
corner, is at-a height of over 3500 feet above sea. The 
maximum temperature registered at Hoima was 89° in the 
shade, and the minimum 49°; as a rule the thermometer did 
not go below 60° at night. In September, October and 
November there is usually most rain, July is the coolest 
month, Excellent pottery is made by the natives of Unyoro. 

During his nine months’ work in Unyoro he collected the 
material for the first authentic map of the country; and so 
excellent and accurate was his geographical work that he was 
subsequently awarded the Murchison Grant by the Royal 
Geographical Society, one of the highest compliments which 
could be paid to an officer who was not an engineer by trade, 
and whose duties were as numerous as Vandeleur’s. 

Space forbids any but a cursory description of the Nandi 
expedition, the force for which consisted of 400 Sudanese, 
a Maxim, and a contingent of 30 Baganda, the whole being 
again under the command of Major Cunningham. Such a 
force proved inadequate to the task imposed on it, as the 
country was mountainous and entirely unknown; moreover, 
it was impossible to ascertain anything concerning it, as the 
surrounding: natives held the warlike Nandi in such dread 
that they refused to act as guides. A desultory and 
harassing campaign throughout November and December 
was the result; the little expedition advanced far into the 
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mountains, finally attaining an altitude of gooo feet ; only on 
two occasions did the Nandi attack in force, but sniping 
was a matter of daily occurrence, and every night the whole 
force packed itself into a strong zariba, where a strict watch 
was kept, the sentries calling out the numbers of their posts 
monotonously and incessantly throughout the night to ensure 
keeping awake. The officers learned afterwards from prisoners 
that this precaution had saved them from many night attacks, 
a method of warfare especially favoured by the Nandi. 

At length, when the expedition had climbed over numerous 
mountains without seeing many Nandi, heavy firing in front 
announced that the patrol was engaged. 


The column prepared for action ; and none too soon. Only a few natives 
were visible on the ridge, and it was with astonishment we suddenly saw a 
crowd of about 500 coming over the top of the hill at great speed, apparently 
well organised and formed in three sides of a square, above which a dense 
thicket of long-bladed spears flashed in the sunlight. Wheeling to the left as 
if by some common impulse, on they came, in spite of the Maxim gun, and 
charged down with great dash on our force, which closed up to face the attack. 
It was a critical moment, but the Sudanese stood firm, and as the great mass 
of natives approached our heavy fire began to tell. Nearer and nearer they 
came and it almost seemed that they would overwhelm my company, which 
had to bear the brunt of the attack; but at last, wavering before the leaden 
hail which they had never before experienced, their ranks broke and they 
scattered in all directions, leaving many of their number on the ground. It was 
a splendid charge, and, if continued for thirty yards or so more, would have 
been a successful one. Fourteen of our men were killed. This charge was a 
revelation to us after fighting the cautious Bunyoro and Arabs, and at once 
accounted for the reputation and prestige which the Nandi enjoyed amongst 


other East African tribes. They are a fine-looking race, very black, strong and 
muscular. 


Two nights afterwards they attempted a desperate night attack, 
which likewise failed, the flame from the rifles causing far more 
panic to the Nandi than their own heavy losses the day before. 
After this they attempted no further attacks, but operations 
dragged on, profitlessly enough, for another month ; and when, 
on New Year’s Day 1896, the expedition returned to Uganda, 
it left the Nandi cowed, but by no means subdued. In fact 
so intolerable did their depredations become, much after the 
fashion of the Scottish Highlanders of old, that in 1900 a strong 
force was sent to subduethem, After six months’ fighting had 
taught them our power, they sued for peace and became our 
good friends, and some of their “young bloods” are now 
members of the Uganda Constabulary, and the guardians of law 
and order, There was, however, another outbreak last month, 
when they looted a railway station. 
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Vandeleur had now but a few months more to spend in 
East Africa, for on April 27 he and Cunningham embarked for 
England at Mombasa. Reviewing his work in Uganda it may 
truthfully be said that he never spent an idle moment, that at 
twenty-six he had laid the foundation of a promising military 
reputation, and that his services were highly appreciated by 
his superiors. 

He returned to duty with his battalion and was on guard at 
Buckingham Palace when he heard to his delight that he had 
been awarded the D.S.O. 


F. I. M. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


IN the latter half of the month of June the population of the 
German Empire, which commonly pursues its way in sublime 
indifference to the working of its Parliamentary institutions, 
manifested for a few days a feverish interest in the general 
election to the Reichstag. For many weeks beforehand party 
journals had diligently applied the lash to their sluggish teams 
—not, as the event proved, without effect. The total number 
of votes given in 1903 waS 9,495,952, as against 7,752,593 in 
1898. After making allowance for the increase in population, 
it appears that the number of electors who availed themselves 
of their right to vote was considerably greater than at the 
previous election. The votes cast in 1898 were 68 per cent. 
of the possible total, and in 1903 76 per cent. The balance of 
parties in the Reichstag was not seriously affected by the general 
result, which would probably have attracted very little attention 
in foreign countries had it not been for one striking feature—the 
increase in the Parliamentary strength of the Social Democrats. 
The object of this article is to give some reasons for the success 
of a party which is socially ostracised, officially branded as 
dangerous to the State, and constantly singled out for marks of 
imperial disfavour, and also to trace in outline the probable 
effect of the general election of 1903 on German home and 
foreign policy. 

For convenience sake some details of the election results 
may be given at the outset. The following rough table shows 


the state of the principal parties before and after the general 
election : 


Strength Strength Votes obtained Votes obtained 


nae. Raldning, 6 = pl ia 
Conservatives . + 52 «. 52 .w. 859,000 ... 909,000 
Free Conservatives . 20 ... 20 ws. 343,000 ... 282,000 
Clerical Centre . + 105 .. TO2 ws. 1,445,000 ... 1,853,000 
National Liberals + 5 we §0 .«. 984,000 ... 1,243,000 
Moderate Radicals . 14 «. 208,000 ... 241,000 
Radical Left ‘ « 26 os 25 ss 558,000 ...  #§32,000 
Social Democrats - §8 o 82 ose 2,107,009 44, 3,025,000 
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This table accounts for 335 out of the 397 members of the 
Reichstag : the remaining sixty-two, with the exception of six 
South German Democrats, who act with the Radical Left, will 
generally be found on the side of the Government majority, 
which in the new as in the old Reichstag will be composed of 
the Conservatives, Clericals, and National Liberals. The only 
changes of importance among the infinitesimal fractions to 
which these sixty-one members belong are the decline of the 
Agrarian League—extreme Protectionists—from six to two, and 
the increase of the Poles from fourteen to sixteen. The Agrarian 
League, however, has many adherents in the Conservative ranks 
who will fight for Protection in the interests of agriculture. The 
Poles gained one seat in Upper Silesia at the expense of the 
Centre. This is a movement which will repay close attention, 
for the Poles and the Clericals have hitherto gone hand-in-hand, 
The advanced section of the Polish party, however, now con- 
siders that the Centre has been too lukewarm in its support of 
Polish aspirations. 

As the Socialist gains are in part balanced by the losses of 
the Radicals, the actual increase in the power of the Opposition 
is very slight. On the other hand, the moral effect of the 
Social Democratic victories is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
they have been won in all parts of Germany, whereas the Con- 
servatives rely almost entirely on the backward agricultural 
population of the eastern provinces of Prussia, the Centre on 
Catholics of Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, and Silesia, 
and the National Liberals on industrial Prussia, the Palatinate, 
and Baden. Alsace-Lorraine is practically the only large 
district of the German Empire where the Socialists have been 
entirely unsuccessful. Five out of the six electoral districts of 
Berlin are in their hands, Hamburg is entirely Socialist, and 
Munich, Dresden, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, each of them a Residenz 
Stadt, return Social Democrats. The Social Democrats may 
claim that their party is the most representative in the Empire, 
in so far as it is least affected by local interests. The strength 
of the Social Democrats can best be estimated, not by the 
number of their successes, but by comparing the average 
number of voters represented by Conservative, Clerical, National 
Liberal, and Social Democrat deputies. On an average each 
Clerical deputy represents 18,000 voters, each Conservative 
16,000, each National Liberal 24,000, and each Social Demo- 
crat 37,000, or more than the Clerical and the Conservative taken 
together. This discrepancy is due to the unfair division of the 
constituencies, which puts agricultural constituencies with 
50,000 to 80,000 inhabitants on a level with a great urban 
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constituency like the sixth electoral division of Berlin, which 
has over 600,000 inhabitants. 

In order to ascertain the causes of this accession of strength 
to the Social Democrats, it is necessary in the first place to pass 
in review the political situation at the moment when the tenth 
electoral period of the Reichstag came to an end on April 30. 
As the commercial treaties with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Roumania and Russia, under which German com- 
merce has been carried on since the early nineties, expire at 
the end of 1903, the German Government had resolved to 
revise its customs tariff during the life of the Reichstag elected 
in 1898. Those treaties represented a modification of the 
policy of high protection inaugurated by Prince Bismarck in 
1879, and had as their basis the general principle of securing 
wider markets for German manufactures, while admitting free 
of duty most of the raw materials required for home industries, 
and allowing the importation, at low rates, of the food-stuffs 
consumed by the people. During the period covered by these 
treaties German commercial prosperity reached its zenith; but 
the agricultural interest, which felt the competition of foreign 
grain and meat, never ceased to agitate against them. Partly 
from a genuine desire to assist agriculture, and partly because 
the present political and social system makes it exceedingly 
difficult for the Emperor and his Chancellor to govern for any 
length of time without the support of the landed classes which 
supply Germany with her officers and officials, the Government 
consented to adopt the principle of sznzmum duties on grain in 
its new tariff. In other words, the Government pledged them- 
selves not to make any bargain, however favourable, with a 
foreign country which would involve admitting foreign grain 
into Germany at less than a specified rate. 

The tariff was drawn up after long consultations between the 
officials and representatives of all the industries concerned, and 
its extreme detail naturally made long and laborious proceedings 
necessary in the committee of the Reichstag to which it was 
referred. Within the committee the conflict of interests was 
acute, and any one who wishes to form an idea of the task 
which lies before any commission which Parliament may 
appoint to inquire into the effect of preferential tariffs on 
British commerce, has only to study the proceedings of the 
Tariff Bill committee of the Reichstag in 1902. The chief 
struggle centred round the grain duties. The Government 
proposed minimum duties of 30 marks per ton on barley, 50 
marks on oats, 50 marks on rye, and 55 marks on wheat. 
The Agrarians demanded a uniform duty of 75 marks per ton, 
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while the Social Democrats denounced the imposition of 
burdens on the food of the people, and demanded Free Trade 
all round. For a long time it seemed doubtful whether Count 
von Bilow and his lieutenant, Count von Posadowsky, the 
Imperial Secretary of State for the Interior, would ever succeed 
in piloting the unwieldy Tariff Bill, embracing 946 items, 
through the house; and if it had not been for a serious tactical 
blunder made by the Social Democrats, the scheme might have 
been successfully opposed. The Social Democrats adopted a 
policy of systematic obstruction, and for this purpose abused 
the rules of the house relating to points of order. The result 
was that a majority, composed of the Conservatives, Clericals 
and National Liberals, was able to defeat these tactics by violent 
and arbitrary alterations in the procedure rules. The Govern- 
ment struck a bargain with this majority by conceding an 
advance of 10 marks in the duty on brewing barley, and the 
Tariff Bill was triumphantly carried on December 14, 1902. 
The passage of this Bill, with its imposition of minimum 
duties on grain, which the Government cannot barter away 
when concluding commercial treaties with foreign countries, 
enabled the Socialists and Radicals to go to their constituents 
before the general election with the cry that the people’s food 
was being taxed. This grievance, however, even if it were 
more clearly established than it has hitherto been by the argu- 
ments of the Socialist and Radical press, would not of itself 
have sufficed to bring about the great increase in the Socialist 
vote. It should, nevertheless, be remembered that the German 
working man already pays far more in taxes on food than his 
counterpart in England. The Social Democrats published 
during the election a comparative table, according to which a 
working man in Berlin, with a wife and three children, and an 
average income of 1472 marks (about £73) per annum, pays 
98 marks in taxes on the food consumed by his family ; whereas 
a London working man, in similar circumstances, only pays 
58s. Figures of this kind are useful for election purposes, 
if for no other. But, apart from the high price of the neces- 
saries of life, other grave causes of discontent exist within the 
German Empire. It has already been abundantly pointed out 
in the English daily press that the recent Socialist successes 
are due, not to any one specific cause, and, above all, not to 
any wholesale conversion of the German proletariat to the 
doctrines of theoretical Socialism ; but to the fact that the 
readiest, the safest, and the most effective method of protesting 
against the existing social and political order in Germany is to 
give a vote for a Socialist candidate. Putting aside for the 
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moment the great mass of working-class voters, the respectable 
German of the lower middle class or the small official, who 
supports a follower of Herr Bebel, has no hankerings after the 
Zukunftsstaat, and still less a lust for the blood of the Prussian 
or any other Royal Family: he simply pays for a certain 
amount of able criticism—and a great deal of abuse—of a 
Government which restricts his freedom and offends his sense 
of justice. In the first electoral division of Berlin, which may 
be compared to the constituency of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, members of the Bourse and other wealthy men of 
business voted for the Social Democrat against the Radical 
candidate. 

The truth is that the German Government would like both 
to eat its cake and have it. Thanks to many years of self- 
sacrifice and patient effort, the general level of education in the 
German Empire is remarkably high. It has been the fashion 
in England of late years to speak of German education as the 
most perfect in Europe ; and though a closer acquaintance will 
very soon convince an impartial observer of the extravagance 
of this assertion, yet the fact remains that German factories and 
workshops are manned to-day by men who have been taught 
at school to use their wits, and trained by the military system 
to use their physical powers to good advantage. At the same 
time her technical colleges and universities turn out every 
year hundreds of young men trained for business or for the 
learned professions, who have learnt in a measure to think for 
themselves. In spite of the political apathy which is one of 
the inherent defects of the German character, it is inevitable 
that a number of persons in all classes—and these not the least 
competent—should chafe against the cast-iron political system 
to which they are expected to accommodate themselves. A 
rising young lawyer once complained to the present writer 
that the constant answer of the Government to all the demands 
of popular opinion was “ Ihr seid dumme Leute,” or in other 
words “you are a pack of fools, and you will kindly allow your 
betters to know their own business.” ‘We do not intend to 
put up with this sort of thing much longer,” said my acquaint- 
ance. The German Government, im fact, has been trying to 
combine two incompatible things, a high level of national 
education and restricted political rights. In times of great 
material prosperity the Government can afford to disregard the 
irritation caused by the sense of political helplessness ; but 
when Germany has been suffering for nearly three years from 
acute commercial depression, this irritation becomes indigna- 
tion and finds expression at the polls. 
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The German elector, however, has other and very definite 
grievances, besides a general feeling of resentment against a 
Government which restricts his political privileges. The pre- 
ference shown to sons of a “noble” family in the civil service, 
and the exclusion from certain regiments of young men who 
have not the magic prefix Von before their names, form a 
social grievance of considerable magnitude. An administra- 
tion of justice which is so faulty that even lawyers condemn it, 
and which in the case of military trials is not entirely free from 
outside influences, does not increase confidence in the compe- 
tence of the Government. The restriction of the operations 
of the Bourse, an outcome of the fear and dislike of organised 
capital entertained by the landed and official classes, is regarded 
by most intelligent men as a stupid blunder and by many as a 
flagrant injustice. The frequent prosecutions for /ése mayjesté 
are looked upon as an anachronism, and the arbitrary methods 
of a not over-competent police are deeply resented. The im- 
perial budget for 1903 showed a deficit of £5,937,500, which 
it was proposed to meet partly by a loan and partly by an in- 
crease in the contributions paid by the Federated States to the 
Empire. It is undesirable that the Empire should continue to 
borrow to cover its Budget deficits, and, as the Federated 
States have almost reached the limit of their contributory 
powers, fresh Imperial taxation will be necessary. Baron von 
Thielmann, the Imperial Secretary of State for the Treasury, 
has already openly stated in the Reichstag that beer and tobacco 
will probably have to bear heavier burdens. The working 
classes deeply resented the exaggerated language used about 
the Social Democrats by the Emperor at Essen and Breslau 
after the death of Herr Krupp, and the Crown Prince was 
foolishly permitted by his advisers to refer to Herr Bebel and 
his colleagues as e/ende, “ wretches.” The kingdom of Saxony, 
the “ Red Kingdom ” as the Social Democrats now triumphantly 
call it, is smarting under the loss of universal suffrage, and 
complaints are constantly heard of the incompetent manage- 
ment of the Saxon finances. The elections in Saxony were 
moreover influenced in some degree by the popular sympathy 
with the former Crown Princess, now to be known as the 
Countess of Montignoso, whose fall was attributed to vexatious 
court restrictions and to Jesuit interference. 

These are a few of the causes of discontent in modern Ger- 
many, and we may now examine the programmes of the chief 
political parties, and see what they have to offer to the many 
hundreds of thousands of electors who labour under a real or 
a fancied grievance, 
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The Conservatives place loyalty to monarchy and religion 
(Thron und Altar) in the forefront of their programme ; in 
practice, their aim is to protect the interests of agriculture and 
the privileges of the landed and official classes. They are pre- 
pared to vote for the maintenance of the military and—though 
rather grudgingly—of the naval armaments of the Empire. 
They profess to protect the small manufacturer and shopkeeper 
against the competition of organised capital, and they uphold 
the mischievous legislation which interferes with the free opera- 
tion of the Bourse. They proclaim war to the knife against the 
social democracy. Clearly there is no comfort in this pro- 
gramme for the discontented. 

The Centre exists mainly to give expression to the wishes of 
the Roman Catholic community, and is most active when some 
questions affecting the Roman Catholic religion comes to the 
fore. Although professedly an opponent of lavish military, 
naval, and colonial expenditure, it is usually prepared to sell 
its support to the Government at a price. In order to retain 
the support of its working-class constituents, the Centre makes 
a great parade of its solicitude for their welfare, by introducing 
measure after measure advocating the limitation of the hours of 
labour, and other social reforms. But, dogged though its 
opposition to the Government has been in former times, and 
may well be again, the Centre remains one of the so-called 
° parties of order” which are interested in maintaining the status 
guo in German home politics, 

The National Liberals have endeavoured for many years to 
hold the balance between Right and Left, Conservative and 
Liberal-Radical. They support the status guo, not because like 
the Conservatives they hold to the divine right of kings and the 
only less divine rights of a landed aristocracy, or like the Centre 
because they have the interests of a Church to defend, but 
because, retaining something of the idealism of earlier days, they 
consider the development of a national life and national tradi- 
tions to be the great need of a Germany which, though since 
1870 a political whole, is still far from being one in sympathies. 
Ambitious schemes of Weltpolitik, supported by a strong navy, 
have an attraction for a party which is largely composed of 
industrialists seeking fresh markets for German goods abroad. 
They represent in part the interest of organised capital, and 
therefore regard nervously, though they do not always oppose, 
measures of social reform such as those advocated by the 
Centre. Once the most powerful party in the Reichstag, and 
the support of Bismarck'’s policy, they have dwindled from 150 
seats in 1874 to 50 in 1903. Even in German politics, where 
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the multitudinous divisions of parties make compromise an 
hourly necessity, the National Liberals are a byword for insta- 
bility. University professors, lawyers, industrialists, and others 
who have not the specific class interests of the Conservatives, 
but find that the present order of things in Germany enables 
them to make a comfortable livelihood, may vote National 
Liberal ; the many thousands of lesser men who are ill content 
with their place in the social hierarchy will not. 

The three foregoing parties may be said, without injustice, 
to represent in the main class interests—the Conservatives, 
the class interests of the landowners ; the Centre, those of the 
Roman Catholic community ; and the National Liberals, those 
of professional and business men. A different note is struck 
in the programmes of the Radical parties. Greater stress is 
laid upon leading principles, such as the right of the individual 
against the State, the maintenance of universal suffrage, and 
the right of the representative National Assembly to control 
taxation and expenditure. Demands are put forward for the 
abolition of class privileges, freedom of conscience, freedom of 
the press, responsibility of Ministers. The ablest criticism of 
the administration of the Imperial finances comes from the 
Leader of the Radical Left, Herr Eugen Richter, who may 
safely claim to have saved his country many millions of marks 
during his long and useful parliamentary career. Here, it 
might have been thought, if anywhere, a man honestly dis- 
contented with existing abuses and anomalies might have found 
a political party to his mind. And, in fact, some of the 
greatest names of modern Germany—for example, Virchow 
and Mommsen—are to be found among the Radicals. How 
comes it, then, that the Radical parties steadily lose ground, 
and that they will be represented in the new Reichstag by 
thirty members, as against forty members in the old Reichstag ? 
Partly because the Radicals, especially the following of Herr 
Eugen Richter, are too much inclined to dogmatise in a manner 
which does not accord with the requirements of practical 
politics, and partly for the plain reason that they are undersold 
by the Social Democrats, 

The Social Democrats possess the great advantage of a 
political and economic theory, which, whatever may be thought 
of its applicability to practical life, undoubtedly has great 
attractive power. The Conservative may appeal to the inte- 
rests of the landowner and the peasant farmer, the Clerical to 
the loyalty of the Catholic to his Church, the National Liberal 
to the business instincts of his constituents, and the Radical to 
the logical faculty of his followers ; but none of these appeals 
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touch the smal] shopkeeper, the small official, the day labourer, 
embittered by the daily struggle for existence and by the appa- 
rent hopelessness of bettering his position under a social 
system which prefers, if it does not ordain, that a man should 
live and die in the class into which he was born. For such a 
man loose talk about the nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, at present monopolised by a capitalist class, has a 
strong attraction; and when he finds this and other promises 
of a brighter future combined with a skilful policy of oppor- 
tunism, which contents itself for the present with modest but 
constant successes, he throws in his lot with a party which 
appeals both to his hopes and to his desire to revenge himself 
upon a society and a Government against which he has a 
grievance. The Socialists have a further advantage in that, at 
a time when the parliamentary struggle centres round economic 
rather than political interests, their policy on all economic 
questions is clearly, if arbitrarily, defined. Other parties may 
have an eye on foreign policy, on military, naval, or ecclesi- 
astical questions ; the Social Democrat looks always to the 
material conditions under which his constituents live. The 
elector who wants his parliamentary representative to oppose 
the imposition of duties on the necessaries of life knows that 
from a Social Democrat he will get uncompromising opposition, 
while another candidate may promise fair things, but after his 
election be deflected by one of the many side-currents which 
run through German politics. Throughout the battle over the 
Tariff Bill the Social Democrats advocated free trade in food- 
stuffs, The Social Democrats offer to the discontented elector 
a simple remedy, well advertised, and obtainable at every 
polling-booth—the remedy of unceasing, unsparing criticism 
of the Government in the Reichstag. It has cured scratches in 
the body politic in the past ; may it not cure broken bones in 
the future? Weary of the ineffective efforts of the Liberals, 
the discontented elector resolves to experiment with Social 
Democracy. The Vossische Zeitung, the organ of old-fashioned 
Liberalism, gave not long ago the following description of the 
feelings which prompt him to take this course : 

The Social Democracy is in luck. What it cannot bring about by itself, it 
attains through the blunders of its opponents. Mistakes made by the Govern- 
ment, speeches which arouse universal opposition, arbitrary proceedings of the 
majority in the Reichstag, indifference to the most pressing demands of wide 
circles of the population, want of unity and petty squabbles within the Liberal 
ranks—all these things have driven hundreds of thousands of electors into the 
arms of the Social Democrats—not for the first time during the last few months, 
but for years past. The Reichstag has sunk further and further in public 
estimation ; the feeling of hopelessness gains ground, and the pessimism which 
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preaches that things must be much worse before they are better is the most 
favourable soil for the seeds which the opponents of the present order in the 
State and in society strew broadcast. Dejection, resentment, ennui on the one 
side, listlessness, indifference, want of active participation on the other, and the 
Social Democracy celebrates its triumph. 


The elections are over, and the Social Democrats have reaped 
their harvest from the general discontent. What is the effect 
of the elections on the internal political situation in Germany ? 
When the Reichstag meets again the Imperial Chancellor will 
have to reckon with a Reichstag in which a majority of 224 
(Conservatives, Clericals, National Liberals) confronts a minority 
of 117 (Radicals, South German Democrats, and Social Demo- 
crats). From the point of view of parliamentary tactics, Count 
von Biilow has no reason to be discontented with this result. 
The Conservatives, Clericals, and National Liberals constitute a 
majority which will vote the sums required by the Government 
for the military and naval defences of the country, and may also 
be induced to grant the increase in the military establishment 
which will probably be proposed when the next Quinquennial 
Army Bill is brought up. He will, however, still have difficulty 
in finding a majority in favour of increased expenditure on the 
colonies, for although at the end of last session he was able to 
purchase the support of the Centre to the prolongation of the 
Usambara Railway in German East Africa, it may not suit the 
book of the Clericals to drive a similar bargain on another 
occasion. It is even possible that if the Conservative-Clerical 
majority should prove refractory, Count von Bilow might be 
able to score a temporary success by operating with a majority 
constructed out of the united Left (Radicals and Social Demo- 
crats), with the addition of some National Liberals. A highly 
artificial majority of this kind would not hold together after the 
fulfilment of the immediate purpose for which it had been 
created ; but Count von Bilow, who, if a poor parliamentary 
strategist, is something of a tactician, may, by employing this 
device, be able to bring his regular majority to reason. If he is 
to hold this regular majority together, he will scarcely be able, 
during the coming legislative period, to evade the demand of 
the Centre for payment of members. A large number of 
Clerical Deputies—priests, small farmers, lawyers, landlords— 
cannot afford to live for eight months and more in Berlin, and, 
unless they are reimbursed for their out-of-pocket expenses, the 
spectacle of last session will repeat itself, and the house will be 
repeatedly counted out. 

The chief task of the Reichstag, when it meets again, will be 
the ratification of the new commercial treaties. Whatever 
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success the German Government may have in its negotiations 
with foreign Powers, and however plausible the new commercial 
treaties may appear on paper, they will undoubtedly be opposed 
by the Social Democrats. Herr Bebel has already declared 
that his party will not ratify commercial treaties based on the 
new tariff, which contains the unpopular mznximum duties on 
grain, and he is understood to have boasted that the Social 
Democrats are now strong enough to bring about a revision of 
the tariff. Controversy will run high, and feeling among the 
lower classes will be still further embittered, but in the long 
run the Government will probably get its treaties ratified. The 
German commercial world will strain every nerve to avoid a 
tariff war, and to put an end to the dislocation and depression 
which is bound to arise when tariffs are thrown into the melting- 
pot, and the merchant does not know whether next year his 
best market may not be closed against him. For reasonable 
commercial treaties, therefore, the Government will ultimately 
be able to find a majority ; if not, recourse will be had to 
dissolution. 

After a dissolution the Social Democrats would, it is generally 
believed, return in even greater strength. If this proved to be 
the case, it is more than probable that the Government would 
attempt to unite all parties against the Social Democrats and to 
carry a measure restricting the right of suffrage. This was done 
some years ago in Saxony, where, although twenty-two out of 
twenty-three Reichstag seats are now occupied by Socialists, the 
Saxon Diet has been purged of the Socialist taint. Moreover, 
no Social Democrat has yet succeeded in winning a seat in the 
Prussian Diet under the electoral system at present in force in 
Prussia. It is not likely that the Centre, which itself depends 
largely on the working-class vote, would consent to a coup a’ état, 
but, supposing universal suffrage to be abolished, the Parlia- 
mentary power of the Social Democrats might be temporarily 
broken. Popular discontent, however, would soon find other 
methods of expressing itself. Even in Germany it is not safe 
to sit on safety-valves. 

There is one other possibility, remote, it is true, but worthy 
of mention. The growth of an opportunist spirit among the 
younger Socialists may gradually bring them into line with the 
more advanced sections of Liberal and Radical opinion, and the 
Government may ultimately find itself confronted by a united 
and powerful Opposition, whose demands for Liberal reforms 
could not be resisted. If this ever happened, it would be the 
irony of fate that the Socialists, whose presence in the Reichstag 
was welcomed py Prince Bismarck as a counterpoise to Liberal 
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influences, should be the means of creating the powerful Oppo- 
sition which he feared. There are already signs that the Social 
Democrats are prepared to enter on the heritage of Liberalism 
as heirs rather than as conquerors. Herr Heine,a clever lawyer 
who represents the third electoral division of Berlin in the 
Reichstag, wrote recently in the Sozéalistische Monatsheft : 


It is becoming more and more clear that it is the task of the Social 
Democrats, not simply to displace, but to replace the Liberal parties by taking 
them over, and that it must fulfil, not put an end to, Liberal ideas of civil and 
intellectual freedom. Under this ensign, Social Democracy has won a con- 
siderable part of the increased number of votes which have been given to the 
cause on this occasion. Social Democrats will consider it their proud duty to 
sustain that position as leaders in the life of the nation which has fallen to 
them. 


In conclusion, what interest have other nations in the result 
of the German elections? Generally speaking, the influence of 
the Reichstag on German foreign policy is not powerful enough 
to make this result of first-rate importance. When, however, 
the slight addition to the voting power of the Opposi- 
tion, and the moral effect on the country of the increase 
in the Social Democratic vote, are taken in conjunction with 
other facts such as the Budget deficit, commercial depression, 
and the prevailing distaste for further adventures in Weltpolitik, 
it will be seen that Count von Bilow can hardly hope to restore 
Germany, troubled as she is with domestic problems, to the 
position in Europe which she enjoyed under Prince Bismarck. 
No one knows better than Count von Bilow that for the 
moment Germany cannot carry things with a high hand, and 
he has more than once successfully withstood the demands of 
hot-headed Agrarians and Pan-Germans that he should appear 
‘in big cuirassier boots.” For the time being, Germany must 
devote some little attention to setting her house in order; but it 
would be a fatal mistake to suppose that, because she tempor- 
arily draws in her horns, she has therefore abandoned those 
ambitions which have made so much noise in the world for the 
past fifteen years. Things look black at the moment, it is true ; 
a former Foreign Secretary, Baron Marschall von Biberstein, 
declared that the maintenance of the independence of the 
Transvaal was a German interest ; his successor has to-day to 
reckon with a South Africa united under British rule. The 
policy of expansion in China, inaugurated with so much pomp, 
is thoroughly unpopular; and in 1902 the armed forces main- 
tained by Germany in the Far East cost her nearly as much 
as the total value of her exports to China. The Venezuela 
incident has once more made it plain to all the world that the 
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Monroe doctrine is an effective bar to German ambitions in 
South America, and English capital has refused to subserve 
German ends in the Baghdad Railway scheme. Germany finds 
herself almost as far from “a place in the sun” as ever; many 
years of dry nursing have failed to establish independent and 
flourishing communities in the German Colonies. But the 
saving grace of German—as formerly of Prussian—foreign 
policy is its persistence, and it would be folly to suppose that 
the pessimism which finds frequent expression in the press 
affects the Wilhelmstrasse to any great degree. Germany will 
not—in some respects she cannot—abandon her ambitions, 
though she may keep them to herself for a time; and it is even 
possible that, in order to divert attention from her domestic 
difficulties, she may make some new and startling departure, to 
the discomfort if not to the peril of other nations. A man 
balancing on a tight rope may chance to crack the crown of 
some One in the crowd with his swinging pole. 


NORTON GIBSIDE, 
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I SAILED from Valparaiso on January 19, 1876, in the Galicia, of 
the Pacific S. N. Co.,a very comfortable ship, whose captain was 
Squire T. S. Lecky, one of the most capable officers on that line. 
The sea becoming unpleasantly rough about three days out from 
Valparaiso, the captain took us, by exceptional favour, through some 
of the inner channels formed by the intricate archipelago which 
extends from the south of Chiloe down to the entrance of the 
Straits. Several years before he had himself surveyed most of 
these difficult and dangerous passages, which, in certain places, 
are so narrow that our yard-arms almost scraped the vertical 
masses of rock by which the deep water-way is walled in. 
No other region of the globe, except the forbidding, monstrous 
Polar solitudes, can bear a sterner aspect than this extreme 
southern point of the American continent, broken up, as any 
map will show, into innumerable chaotic fragments by the 
tremendous convulsions of a primeval age. Nevertheless, the 
moist atmosphere and abundant rainfall favour vegetation to 
such an extent that, wherever there isa break in the rocky barrier, 
dark patches of pine and beech come down to the very edge of 
the sea and somewhat mitigate the general sense of desolation. 
Nowhere, however, is the impression of one’s having reached 
the extreme confines of the habitable globe so strong as, when 
issuing forth again from the shelter of the inner channels into 
the great waste of troubled sea outside, one first sights the 
weird group of rocks known as the Evangelists—the lonesome 
vedette, one may say, of the dreaded Cape Pillar which all 
vessels seeking to enter the Straits of Magellan are bound, in 
nautical parlance, “to make” in their course. These four huge, 
storm-lashed crags in mid-ocean, with the size of the rollers that 
break on them, even on a fair summer’s day, are one of the most _ 
awe-inspiring sights it is possible to conceive. The character of 
the whole of this lonesome region is well recorded on the charts 
by such names as Froward Island, Port Famine, Desolation Land, 
or Last Hope Inlet. 
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After doubling Cape Pillar we stopped for a few hours at Sandy 
Point (Punta Arenas), where I called on the Governor, and was 
taken in a trolley on a short tram-line leading up to some coal- 
mines quite recently opened in the heart of thick moss-grown 
woods of evergreens lightened by the white stems of the Antarctic 
beech. This settlement, containing about 1200 souls at the time 
of my visit, is noteworthy as the most southern civilised com- 
munity of our planet, and as having been for many years the 
chief bone of contention in the wearisome cuestion de limites 
between Chile and Argentina. It seemed to me a dreary, heaven- 
forsaken spot. Oceans of ink were spilt over it, but the enter- 
prising Chileans, by their bold occupation of the place in 1849, 
acquired nine points of the law from which no Argentine argu- 
ments could afterwards dislodge them. 

We reached Montevideo on February 1, staying there twenty- 
four hours waiting for the Buenos Ayres mails and passengers, 
and got to Rio de Janeiro on the 7th. Here I found my old 
Petersburg colleague Victor Drummond, who had been acting 
as Chargé d’Affaires for a long time, and made me most welcome, 
taking me out with him to dine with the Russian Minister, Baron 
Koskill, at that loveliest of tropical country resorts, Tijuca. The 
heat at Rio was very great and there was so much yellow fever 
about that we got away with anything but a clean bill of health, 
which was not improved by our touching at the equally con- 
taminated Bahia and Pernambuco. After leaving the latter 
place, I turned to account the fortnight’s stretch between it and 
Lisbon to work at, and complete, a very exhaustive official report 
on the progress and general condition of Chile on which I had 
been engaged for some time. This was not only favourably 
received at the Foreign Office—my valued friend Villiers Lister * 
writing to me in the kindest terms about it—but it attracted a 
good deal of attention in Chile itself, where the sincere tribute I 
paid to the high spirit and patriotism of the governing class, the 
purity of the administration and the vigour and industry of the 
people, must have convinced those who read it of how friendly 
was the spirit in which I viewed the condition and prospects of 
their country, believing it to be by far the best-ordered and most 
advanced of South American States. 

We touched at Lisbon on February 28, flying the yellow flag, 


* Sir Thomas Villiers Lister, K.C.M.G., who died in 1902, had a distinguished 
career, during which he served for twenty years as Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

+ President Pinto, the successor of Err4zuriz, caused this report to be trans- 
lated at Paris into French for more general circulation. 
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and were thus prevented from landing, much to my disgust, as I 
longed to set foot on European soil again after so long an 
absence. The Consul, Mr. Brackenbury, the brother-in-law of 
my old friends Sir Charles and Sir George Russell, of Swallow- 
field, obligingly came alongside in a boat to see me, and, among 
other news, brought me the announcement—rather a damper to 
my diplomatic aspirations—of the appointment of Lytton as 
Viceroy of India, and the choice of Robert Morier as his successor 
at Lisbon. At last, early on March 2, we reached the entrance to 
the Gironde, and steamed slowly up to Pauillac, where we 
anchored off low hills covered with vineyards and dotted with 
chateaux bearing some of the best-known names in the wine-lists 
of the world. I had arranged to land here with my party, but 
presently a tug came puffing alongside, and I was gladdened by 
the unexpected sight of my sister, who, with her husband and 
daughter, had very kindly come to meet and welcome me on 
myreturn. After greeting me and my children most affectionately, 
my sister broke to me the news of the death at Nice of my 
dear old aunt, Mrs. Arabin, which had taken place almost sud- 
denly two months before on the closing day of the year. At her 
advanced age—she was in her eighty-seventh year—there was 
nothing surprising in the event, but the loss of her who had 
stood me in a mother’s stead came to me none the less as a great 
shock, and the more so from my having received, shortly before 
I left Santiago, one of her periodical letters, giving no indication 
of failing health. With her death the strongest link in my recol- 
lections of the past was broken for good. 

The La Rochefoucaulds were now permanently established at 
Biarritz, where, having parted with my sister’s villa at Baden 
Baden, they had acquired a large plot of ground and built them- 
selves a charming roomy cottage in which they were living, 
pending the construction of the much larger house, now certainly 
one of the best in the place, which one winter season had the 
honour of harbouring her late Majesty. We went up the river 
in the regular steamer to Bordeaux, where we all put up for the 
night at the comfortable Hotel de la Paix, kept by a man of the 
name of Lassalle whose cellars were stocked with unexceptionable 
wines. The following day we went on to Biarritz, where I took 
up my quarters at the Hotel d’Angleterre, then almost the only 
inn there, excellently managed by the Campagne family. Few 
places have changed and increased so greatly of late years, or 
become more the fashion, especially with our English of the 
better class, than Biarritz. When I first knew it, its ways were 
simple enough. It had no golf-links then, no club, no imposing 
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hotels or casino, while the hounds, which have since rivalled the 
old-established pack at Pau, had not yet been thought of. It was 
but a small, rather dull place, which, after being brought into 
notice for a few brief years under the Empire, had relapsed into its 
primitive quietness, when, with the beautiful Empress, the brilliant 
sunshine of fashion had departed from it. In the summer months 
it woke up a bit with the influx of bathers from Spain, and, for 
the nonce, became a barrio or suburb of Madrid. My worthy 
brother-in-law had only a few years before left that capital, after 
serving there for some years as First Secretary to the French 
Embassy, and was now en disponibilité. I must indulge here in a 
digression about Gaston de La Rochefoucauld—a most creditable 
specimen of those gentlemen of France, cast in an old mould 
which is fast being broken up, who have always served the country 
well at its hours of need, but for whom this Republican age no 
longer finds any uses. His grand air and old-world, slightly 
formal manner somehow make one think of his forbears who 
in December 1539 entertained with much splendour, in their 
halls at Verteuil,* the Emperor Charles V. on his memorable 
journey through France. He has a Renaissance look and 
carriage, and might have sat to Janet or Pourbus. But this does 
not prevent his keeping in full touch with the times we live in 
and holding enlightened views not quite common among 
Frenchmen of his class. Withal the best of good fellows, and, in 
his family relations, the kindest and most warmhearted of men. 
Gaston and his wife were of course intimate with the small set 
of Spaniards who at that time made Biarritz their headquarters 
all through the year, and among whom were the late Duc de Frias, 
then the widower of the charming and talented daughter of Balfe 
the composer ; and O’Shea, Duc de San Lucar, a sociable Irish- 
Iberian, whose sudden death, caused by a rupture of the dia- 
phragm in simply stooping to put on his boot, is one of the most 
singular I have ever heard of. Besides the Spanish, there was a 
French coterie of Nadaillacs, Delesserts, and Carayons la Tour, 
with a very few English, the most prominent of whom was Lady 
Ernest Bruce, afterwards Lady Ailesbury, who had built herself 
* Verteuil is a very old seat of the La Rochefoucauld family, not far from 
Angouléme, first mentioned in chronicles about 1050-1100. The common 
ancestor of the different branches of the family is Francois de La Roche, who 
in 1494 was godfather to the prince who afterwards became King Francis I. In 
memory of this-circumstance the head of the senior branch, or Ducs de La 
Rochefoucauld, always bears the name of Francois. The great Habsburg was 
so gratified by his reception that, on parting from his hostess, Anne de Polignac, 
the widow of Francois II. de La Rochefoucauld, he declared, “ N’étre jamai 
entré en maison qui sentit mieux sa grande vertu, honnesteté et ségneurie.” 
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a house in an out-of-the-way nook on the sea-shore beneath the 
Cote des Basques; and Mrs. Edmund Phipps, mother of our 
present Minister at Brussels. With her traditions of the salon 
Delmar, my sister made her house a pleasant point de réunion for 
all these people. Altogether the first few weeks I spent at Biarritz 
after my distant exile have left me very agreeable recollections ; 
my sister, to whom I have always been much attached, making 
much of me and my boys in every way. As for the treeless, 
boisterous place itself, its violent gales, the great Atlantic 
breakers.thundering on the beach or on the rocks at the Port 
Vieux, or, in fine weather, the glare and dust of its white roads, 
I cannot say that I ever took to it much or should care to live 
there for any length of time. 

At the end of March I left my small people in charge of my 
sister and went with La Rochefoucauld to Paris, where I stayed 
a fortnight at the Hotel Chatham. My primary object here was 
to examine the papers that had been taken at the seizure of my 
grandfather at Hamburg in 1804,* and were still kept at the 
Archives Nationales. Lord Lyons had been good enough to 
apply officially for leave for me to see them, but the task proved 
disappointing, inasmuch as the correspondence contained little 
that was of family value, while whatever there may have been of 
real political interest in it was, I strongly suspect, withheld from 
me, doubtless on the plea that the papers were classés as secret 
police reports to which no one was allowed access. I neverthe- 
less was given leave to take copies of some of the documents, 
which I added to my very scanty family archives. 

I now saw a good deal of Lord Lyons, to whom I was indebted 
for this, to me, interesting search—and might be tempted to give 
a slight sketch of him, had he not been so skilfully and faithfully 
portrayed in the charming Shifting Scenes of his devoted subor- 
dinate, Sir Edward Malet. Still, I will permit myself to say that 
our eminent Ambassador at Paris, under whom I never had the 
good fortune actually to serve, seemed to me, with his simple, 
direct manner, his admirable perspicacity and judgment, and his 
broad, generous views of affairs in general, joined to an exquisite 
sense of humour, a very perfect sample of what a diplomatic 
spokesman of Great Britain should be in every respect. Suc- 
ceeded though he was by such brilliant men as Lord Lytton and 
Lord Dufferin—not to speak of our actual very able representa- 
tive, to whom old friendship alone would make me partial—Lord 
Lyons left behind him at Paris a record that will ever be hard to 
beat; while his wise and beneficent attitude during the great 

* For an account of this, see Recollections of a Diplomatist, vol. i. pp. 24-27. 
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war and the lurid drama of the Commune gave him a prestige 
and authority with the French Government such as no other 
British Ambassador could pretend to. Lord Lyons had but one 
defect in my eyes. His cook was the best, as his horses and 
carriages were the handsomest in Paris. His dinners were abso- 
lutely perfect, but he ate so fast—although endowed with a very 
healthy appetite, and drinking, by the way, nothing but St. Galmier 
—that the waiting at his table went with a lightning speed which, 
being myself a very slow eater, I was utterly unable to keep up 
with. I have gone through many such experiences at Royal and 
Imperial tables, finding it practically impossible to get a fair meal 
while duly responding to the remarks of exalted neighbours, but 
Lord Lyons’s exquisite dinners live in my memory as cruelly 
tantalising temptations set before me in vain. 

At this time, too, I happened to make the acquaintance of a 
much more prominent actor in the events which had not so long 
before desolated France. I met my old Petersburg acquaintance, 
Princesse Lise Troubetzkoy, in Paris, and was taken by her one 
evening to see M. Thiers. I exchanged only a few words with 
him, though his reception of me was very gracious, but it is an 
interesting recollection to have seen, in his unpretentious home 
in the Rue St. Georges, this dauntless, eloquent, little statesman 
and most unseltish of patriots—a true French méridional in appear- 
ance and accent—remembering, as I so well did, his splendidly 
devoted, but heartbreaking, tour through Europe in search of 
support and sympathy for his country in its death-struggle. 
Among other old Paris friends I renewed acquaintance with the 
Duc Mouchy, now married to the charming Princess Anna Murat. 
I lunched, too, 1 remember, in company of La Rochefoucauld, 
with Robert Morier, whom I had scarcely ever met or heard from 
since our Vienna intimacy and his marriage at Marble Hill in 
1861 to Miss Alice Peel. I mention this trifling circumstance 
because of the unwonted impulsiveness and emotion with which 
Morier, on this occasion, reproached himself for his forgetfulness 
of me at a time when most of my old friends had shown me much 
sympathy. But a curiously tender chord ran through my 
ruggedly massive, imperious colleague, tinged almost with the 
sentimentalism of a German student. 

I had not been in Paris for so long that I much enjoyed sam- 
pling, with La Rochefoucauld, the more fashionable restaurants 
of the day, like Brébant’s and Bignon’s, now all defunct. The 
best known of the old cabarets, as they used to be called by old- 
fashioned Frenchmen—with the exception of such modern and 
extravagantly dear establishments as Paillard’s or the Tour 
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d’Argent—have since been driven out of the field by cheaper 
eating-houses and grill-rooms on the English pattern. We of 
course also went the round of the theatres, seeing, with other 
plays, L’Etrangére at the Francais, in which the leading part 
was taken by that powerful actress the late Madame Croisette ; 
and the Petite Mariée at the Renaissance, where the capti- 
vating Jeanne Granier had only just begun to make her 
mark, It was, however, high time now that I should go on to 
England, so I crossed over on April 13 with Lord and Lady 
Headfort, who were returning from the South after their recent 
marriage. By alucky chance I came across them at the Gare du 
Nord, and, being offered a seat in their reserved compartment, 
thus made the journey in very pleasant company. On reaching 
London I first went to lodgings at 42 Clarges Street, removing 
afterwards to 29 Half Moon Street. 

I got home at what was politically an exceptionally interesting 
period ; the troublous course of events in the near East culmi- 
nating at that very time in the Bulgarian atrocities and the 
hostilities between Turkey and Servia, to which the conspicuous 
part taken in them by General Tchernaieff, the “ Hernan Cortez 
of Central Asia,” with a crowd of Russian volunteers, gave the 
appearance of a guerre officieuse by Russia, to quote Prince 
Bismarck’s saying concerning it. Afar off at Santiago I had 
watched, as well as I could, the first signs of the great crisis in the 
insurrection in the Herzegovina, and have since been reminded 
by my friend Bacourt—the only one of my colleagues out there 
who took a keen interest in European affairs—of my then fore- 
telling that these risings would lead to a far more general com- 
plication in the near future. I saw a good deal of the Derbys at 
this time. Despite a somewhat ungenial manner—the outcome 
of insurmountable shyness—Lord Derby was in every way a 
considerate and eminently just chief,and in Lady Derby I found 
a truly kind friend. For this I was in part indebted to the 
Austrian Ambassador, Count Apponyi, who had known me from 
boyhood, and, being on terms of considerable friendship with 
Lady Derby, was good enough to write to her from Paris, to 
which place he had been transferred some time before, expressing 
the far too favourable opinion he had formed of my fitness and 
qualifications for advancement in the service. My old friend 
Lionel West, like me on leave from South America previous to 
his being appointed to Madrid, also contributed his share in 
warmly commending me to his favourite ‘and very charming 
sister. I was therefore in a position to follow the course of affairs 
with more accurate knowledge than I could have acquired by the 
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most assiduous newspaper reading. At the St. James’s Club, too, 
which I used a great deal for the next two years, and elsewhere, 
I pretty often met the Russian Ambassador, Comte Pierre 
Schouvalow, whom I had known at St. Petersburg when he was 
in charge of the almost omnipotent Troisiéme Section.* 

Count Schouvalow’s striking good looks and grand seigneur 
mien, his freedom of speech and convivial moods—frequently 
rather simulated than real—his easy, insouciant bearing at a 
period when all his faculties were absorbed by the most delicate 
possible diplomatic negotiations, are still so well remembered in 
London society that to attempt to describe him may seem.super- 
fluous. Under the gay, seductive exterior of a courtier of the 
licentious days of Catherine, he screened great earnestness of 
purpose, joined to remarkable adroitness. He strenuously applied 
himself throughout the crisis to prevent its coming to a conflict 
between the two countries, and no ambassador, I believe, ever 
laboured more ably and unremittingly than he did in the cause 
of peace. In dealing with such statesmen as Lords Beaconsfield, 
Salisbury and Derby, he showed great qualities as a negotiator, 
and, above all, may claim the merit of enjoying their confidence 
when the credit of his own Government for straight dealing was 
at a very low ebb in Downing Street. This distrust of the 
methods of the Imperial Chancellerie remains unfortunately a 
disturbing factor in our relations with Russia, to the regret of 
those who, like myself, desire to see some understanding estab- 
lished between us and that great Power on the questions which 
divide us in the far East, and, at the time I refer to, divided us in 
the nearer Levant. I extract from an unusually full diary I kept 
for some time on my return to Europe a passage which affords a 
good illustration of the mental attitude of our Government 
towards the Cabinet of St. Petersburg in the protracted dis- 
cussions which took place during the crisis preceding the 
Russo-Turkish War. It refers more especially to the Protocol of 
March 31, 1877, which defined the expectant position the 
Powers engaged to maintain with regard to events in Turkey on 
the very eve of the declaration of war by Russia : f 


* The Third Section of the Imperial Chancellerie, as it used to be called, 
comprised at that time the Secret Police which, among other important func- 
tions, had of course to provide for the safety of the Emperor. In allusion to his 
power and influence Count Schouvalow went, in Petersburg society, under the 
sobriquet of Pierre IV. 

+ The gist of the Protocol was that the Powers would wait for the introduc- 
tion of the promised reforms in Turkey and watch the progress of events ; a 
conditional disarmament to take place in Russia and in Turkey. War was 


declared by Russia on April 24, 1877. 
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March 31, 1877. After dinner had a long talk with Schouvalow in the 
smoking-room at the St. James’s. He told me that the Protocol had been 
signed that afternoon, and then went on to talk of the negotiations in general, 
dwelling quite openly on Ignatiew’s disregard of truth and the mischief he had 
done here. He complained that we were den durs comme négociateurs, and that 
we carried our suspicions of Russian policy a great deal too far. “Why!” he 
said, “ the real truth is that we have no fixed policy ; everything changing from 
day to day. Comme vous savez, tout se fait au Palais, et tout dépend de la 
digestion de deux ou trois individus.” But it was no use his representing this 
to Ministers here, and he would give me the most curious instance of all of our 
distrust. One day he was on the point of giving up the whole thing in despair, 
when he was entreated by Lady Derby to make one more effort and see whether 
he could not find a rédaction that would meet the difficulty. So he went home 
that evening and drafted a Protocol of his own, without referring it to St. 
Petersburg. The following day he took it to Lord Derby who said he thought 
it would do, but must consult the Cabinet. The Cabinet likewise approving, 
this draft of his became in fact the document that was finally signed. The best 
part of it, he added, was that it was perhaps less favourable to us than former 
projects which had been rejected. But its merit in our eyes was its not coming 
from St. Petersburg, and Lord Beaconsfield had said to him afterwards: “ You 
understood us very well in laying before us a document which bore the date of 
Chesham House.” 


From my diary, too, I glean the following about General 
Ignatiew’s visit to London in March 1877, referred to in the 
above extract. He was engaged on a tour to the great capitals, 
urging his views on the Eastern crisis, and, much to the annoy- 
ance of Count Schouvalow, who tried hard to stop him, came over 
from Paris on the 16th : 

March 17, 1877. At 10 o’clock left the Club for the Foreign Office party, 
being curious to see the Ignatiews there. He seemed quite pleased to meet 
me again, as she did too, speaking with much feeling of my poor dear C. A 
lovely Paris gown—/éurquoise blue, matching the beautiful ¢urguozses she wore, 
made her look the pink of neatness and é/égance in the midst of the masses of 
dowdiness that hemmed her in on every side, for they both got a most thorough 
mobbing, comme de raison. 1 chaffed the General about this, and, with his 
usual charming carelessness of statement, he said he was quite accustomed to 
it, for at all the stations coming up from Dover the people had turned out to 
see him, pointing him out to their children, &c.; a strong order, considering he 
came up by an ordinary passenger train, sans tambour ni trompettes! At half 
past eleven the Ignatiews left for King’s Cross Station, where a special train 
was waiting to take them on to Hatfield. 

Schouvalow afterwards told me that among other results of this 
visit he thought the General had destroyed any chance he may 
have had of coming here as Ambassador, while, as for Prince 
Gortchacow, his policy had been so ill-judged of late years that 
in his (Count Schouvalow’s) opinion he would have done well to 
retire some five or six years ago. Speaking of Prince Gortchacow, 
towards whose memory I, personally, remain grateful for much 
indulgence and kindness, I am tempted to intercalate here a scrap 
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of some historical interest from a fragmentary diary of 1869, which 
ought rightly to have found a place in the first part of these “ Re- 
collections,” and has no connection with the Eastern affairs above 
referred to: 


St. Petersburg, June 23,1869. Went to take leave of old Prince Gortchacow 
this morning, finding him in high good humour and full of anecdote. “ Qu’est 
ce que vous venez faire ici?” he said; “vous ne savez donc pas que je suis 
mort.”* Speaking of the Emperor Napoleon, he told me it was wonderful how 
grateful he was for all past services, forgetting none. When he (the Prince) 
was serving at Rome, he was very intimate with Queen Hortense, and spent 
most of his evenings at her house. On one occasion he went there much dis- 
turbed by an order from the Emperor Nicholas, transferring him to Berlin, 
which he had declined to obey. The Queen, noticing his annoyance, took him’ 
aside and led the way to her dressing-room. Here she opened a box, he light- 
ing her, and took out of it a scaradée, set as a seal, which she gave him saying: 
“ Take this, it will bring you luck!” She told him she had given two similar 
ones before ; one to Ypsilanti, and the other to Fabvier the Philhellene. “It 
did bring me luck,” observed the Chancelier, “for, instead of resenting my 
refusal, the Emperor Nicholas appointed me to the very post I wanted— 
Florence.” There, he went on to relate, he was when 1830 came, bringing in 
its train the insurrectionary movements in Italy. Both the sons of Hortense 
were engaged in the Italian rising, and the elder of the two falling dangerously 
ill at Forli, the Queen went to him. Meanwhile the Austrians had advanced 
as far as Bologna, and the corps commanded by the Bonaparte brothers (the 
eldest died in the interval) melting away, Louis Napoleon and his mother were 
in a position of great danger. Their only way to Leghorn and the sea was 
through Tuscany. One morning a gentleman was announced to Gortchacow 
at the Russian Legation in Florence as coming from the Comte de St. Leu, the 
title taken by the ex-King Louis of Holland. Gortchacow received him, and 
the gentleman stated that he was sent to beg him to exert himself in favour of 
the Queen and her last remaining son. “Tell the Comte from me,” was the 
reply, “‘ that he has been a King himself and therefore must know how impos- 
sible is interference in certain cases. The Tuscan Government would never 
allow enemies of Austria and of order to take refuge in their territory.” The 
envoy was about to withdraw, but, as he reached the door, the Prince recalled 
him, and, pointing to a map, said ; “If I follow you correctly, they are at this 
point, and in order to reach Leghorn they must pass through such and such 
places,” dwelling with his finger on each place successively as he spoke. 
“ Please,” he added, “ express to the Comte my regret at being unable to move 
in the matter.” The emissary of course understood him, and, as soon as he 
had left, the Prince went to Fossombroni, then Minister, and asked him to blink 
at the passage of the fugitives along the line he had marked out on the map. 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, then our Chargé d’Affaires at Florence, at the same time 
sent the Queen an English passport, and with this and with Louis Napoléon, 
dressed up as alcourier on the box, she reached Leghorn in safety. In her will 
the Queen left Lady Seymour a cameo in recognition of the service rendered 
her by Sir Hamilton, while to Gortchacow she sent a message “ to be delivered 


* This was in allusion to reports then assiduously circulated that the 
Chancelier had lost the Imperial favour, and to which a visit of General Ignatiew 
to the Emperor in the Crimea at this period lent some colour. 
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to another diplomatist whom she could not name, but who helped to save her 
and herson.” ‘The son,” added the Chancelier, “has never forgotten this, 
and when I last saw him at Paris, he permitted me great freedom of speech and 
treated me with much kindness.” When I parted from the old Prince, who is 
going away for the summer, he said to me all manner of obliging things which 
the few rags of modesty remaining to me preclude me from repeating even in 
this private diary. 


To return from what I learned from unexceptionable sources 
at this period of the Eastern crisis, a few passages relating to the 
views and aims of Prince Bismarck at this juncture seem worth 
transcribing, as conveying lessons possibly not without their uses 
at the present day : 


June 1, 1877. It is reported from Berlin on the best authority that Bismarck 
still dreads an attack from France, and that all his policy is subordinate to that 
fear. As for the Eastern affair, it is said that Bismarck will let Russia have free 
play up to a certain point, but would be disposed to lend England the full 
weight of German moral support towards stopping Russia after any consider- 
able success of hers. As regards the Turks, he thinks that Constantinople, 
with asmall amount of territory round it (Rome avec un jardin), would be 
enough for them. He would not object to a partition of the Turkish Empire. 
Why should we not occupy Egypt, Syria, Crete, Cyprus, &c.? He is not in- 
clined to do much for Italy, but would let her have a bit of Tripoli, and although 
France has already cut out for herself her share of the spoil in Algiers, why 
she might add some portion of Tunis to it. His greatest bugbear is a possible 
coalition between France, Russia, and the Pope. He has repeatedly offered us 
his alliance, and is said to have commissioned Odo Russell (who has come over 
for a few days) to make a fresh offer of it. “If you have anything good to 
bring me,” he is said to have told Odo, “ come and see me at once, wherever I 
may be.” 
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A FANCIFUL FREE-TRADE THEORY 


WE are all prepared to make considerable allowance for the 
irritation of fanatics whose fetish, after holding undisputed sway 
for two generations, is suddenly and seriously challenged. We 
are therefore in no way surprised at the methods to which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents resort in order to secure his defeat. 
At the same time it is the duty of the upholders of the great 
policy of Imperial Consolidation to expose the graver misrepre- 
sentations as speedily as possible. While the stump orators of 
the Cobden Club, and of the various organisations which are 
flooding the field under different aliases, are appealing to the 
passions of the British people, and calling upon them to refuse 
to allow the welfare of the Mother Country to be sacrificed for 
the sake of the daughter nations—“ beggared by a few beggarly 
Colonies” is, we believe, the approved platform epithet—the 
Cobdenite organs which cater for educated England adopt a dif- 
ferent line of argument. We do not believe it to be possible to 
excite any prejudice even among the most illiterate of the masses 
against the Colonies, and we doubt whether Lord Goschen’s 
clap-trap about “gambling with the food of the people” has 
anything like the effect this veteran demagogue imagines. But, 
in any case, it is obviously impossible to excite the intellectual 
classes against Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or South Africa 
by such methods. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has already 
attracted a large amount of support among thoughtful Free 
Traders on the ground that though it may be out of harmony 
with the text-books, a system of Preferential Tariffs would be 
politically wise, as promoting the unification of the British 
Empire. Such men are prepared to subordinate their fiscal 
prejudices to Imperial considerations. They are, moreover, 
largely influenced by the fact that the Preferential policy © 
has the warm approval of the self-governing Colonies, and 
they feel that for this reason if for no other it merits the 
sympathetic consideration of the Mother Country. Conscious 
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of the strength of this sentiment among its readers, the Spectator 
has published an article (July 11), entitled ‘“ The Colonies and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals,” with the object of showing that 
Englishmen are wrong in supposing that the Colonies favour the 
Preferential policy, and that, on the contrary, it has been forced 
upon them by Mr. Chamberlain and its advocates in this country ! 


The Spectator puts the following comment into the mouth of 
one of its readers. ‘The Colonies have come to us and have 
asked us definitely through their responsible Ministers to give 
them a preference in our markets and to treat them differently 
from foreigners, and how can we refuse their spontaneous 
request without inflicting on them a snub and making them feel 
that we care nothing for their interests ? How can we do that 
after the help they gave us in South Africa ?” To this the Spectator 
makes the following amazing reply : 


Those who accept the premises on which these questions are based very 
naturally feel disturbed by them. If it were a fact that the self-governing Colonies 
through their Premiers had spontaneously come to us and urged on us some 
system of preferential trade, we admit that the situation would be a very grave 
and embarrassing one. We could not even then consent to injure ourselves and 
the Colonies at the request of the Colonies, but a refusal would be very difficult. 
But happily no such case has arisen. The Colonies have not asked for a Pre- 
ferential system. The most that they have done has been, at the urgent 
suggestion of the advocates of Preferential duties here, to say that if the Mother 
Country spontaneously gives them a preference they will be grateful, and to 
approve the general principle that we shall do our best to prevent a Colony 
being penalised because it has so planned its own custom duties as to help 
British goods. 


The whole Preferential movement is the wicked machination of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who, according to the Spectator, appears to 
have drugged the Colonials with a Protectionist potion, the 
inference we suppose being that otherwise they would be Free 
Traders | 


The Colonial Governments and peoples, being of flesh and blood, could not 
have done less. They would not have been human had they remained in- 
different to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. While one of the greatest of British 
statesmen, and a statesman known for his sympathy with the Colonies and for 
his desire to help them in every way, is pressing the heady goblet of Protection 
to their lips and inviting them to drink, they cannot be expected to dash it to 
the ground. But between showing a certain approval of a scheme which they 
are assured by its ardent advocates is sure to be adopted by the British people 
and formally demanding the adoption of a preferential system by the Mother 
Country there is a whole world of difference. 


The “ evidence” for these extraordinary assertions consists of 
a series of quotations from an article in the New Liberal Review, 
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in which certain colonial authorities are cited as hostile to 
the preferential policy, the first of whom is, curiously enough, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the present Premier of Canada, but what 
is still more curious is that although he was over here last 
year, when he officially placed his views on record, his only 
utterances quoted by the Spectator are speeches and interviews of 
the year 1897—~i.e., six years ago—which were keenly resented in 
Canada at the time, and on his return from the Jubilee the 
Premier found it advisable to strike a somewhat different note. 
The second colonial witness summoned against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy is, of all people, Mr. Seddon, the New Zealand Premier, 
who is quoted as saying, when over here last year, that he 
desired to remove “any misapprehension that might have 
arisen as to the proposals of the Colonies in respect to pre- 
ferential trade with the Mother Country.” After reading the 
Resolution of the New Zealand Government in favour of a Pre- 
ferential system, and suggesting “a rebate of duties on colonial 
products now taxable,” Mr. Seddon declared that “the motion 
was conceived in the spirit and desire to help—to give and not 
a desire to take. . . . It was love and not sordid motives that 
prompted the sending of the Resolution.” Then Sir Edmund 
Barton, the Australian Premier, is brought into court as an 
opponent of Preferential duties, on the strength of the following 
passage in a speech which he made in England last year: 
“With regard to the Imperial Zollverein which had been men- 
tioned he desired to say this: If it meant that there was to be 
Free Trade between various parts of the Empire, in the 
present state of the development of the self-governing Colonies, 
he did not think it would be as beneficial as many people sup- 
posed. They must cut their coat according to their cloth. They 
must not lose sight of the fact that, as several of these Parliaments 
were autonomous, they could not compel them to become Free 
Traders or Protectionists.” We confess to being unable to see 
what capital or comfort Mr. Chamberlain’s enemies can derive 
from either of these unimpeachable statements. The only serious 
opponent quoted is Mr. Reid of New South Wales. 


THE GENESIS OF THE PREFERENTIAL MOVEMENT 


As against the astonishing theory, now heard for the first time, 
that the great self-governing Colonies have been tempted by the 
Colonial Secretary with the “heady goblet of Protection” into 
acquiescence in a policy of Preferential Tariffs, there is a 
remarkable array of hitherto uncontested facts. We make no 
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apology for pursuing the matter, as it is of the utmost import- 
ance that there should be no misunderstanding in any part of the 
Empire as to the genesis of this movement. Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out in his original speech at Birmingham on May 15 that 
the proposal to link up the Empire by means of Preferential 
Duties had not been made by the Mother Country to the Colonies, 
but had come to the Mother Country from the Colonies. While 
admitting that the latter had hitherto been somewhat backward 
in their attitude upon the question of Imperial Defence, he 
added : 


They are trying to promote this union, which I regard as of so much import- 
ance, in their own way and by their own means. And first ‘among those means 
is the offer of Preferential Tariffs. Now that isa matter which at the present 
moment is of the greatest possible importance to every one of you. Itdepends 
upon how you treat this policy of the Colonies—not a policy inaugurated by 
us, but it is a policy which comes to us from our children abroad—it depends 
upon how you treat it, whether it is developed in the future or whether it is 
withdrawn as being non-acceptable to those whom it is sought to benefit. 

Mr. Hofmeyr observed in Cape Town, when asked to express his 
opinion on the Birmingham pronouncement, “ My attitude is to- 
day the same as it was during the London Conference of 1887.” 
This observation has led us to re-read the old Blue Book record- 
ing the “ Proceedings of the Colonial Conference” of Queen 
Victoria’s first Jubilee, which reflects the very highest credit upon 
the prescience of the representatives of the great self-governing 
Colonies. Sir Samuel Griffith, the Premier of Queensland, one of 
the ablest and most far-seeing men the British Empire has yet 
produced, raised the following question on Tuesday, May 3, 
1887 : ‘‘ Whether it should not be recognised as part of the duty 
of the governing bodies of the Empire to see that their own 
subjects have a preference over foreign subjects in matters of 
trade ;” and he put his proposition in this pithy form: “ That 
if any member of the Empire thinks fit for any reason to 
impose Customs charges upon goods imported from abroad, it 
should be recognised that goods coming from British possessions 
should be subject to a lighter duty than those coming from 
foreign possessions.” In his opinion this was a subject “ from 


which questions of philanthropy should be most especially dis- 
sociated.” 


I contend that the same principles ought to be applied in dealing with 
foreign nations in matters of trade as are applied in dealing with foreign nations 
from any other point of view. A man’s first duty is to his family, and then to 
his country ; and by country I mean it in the largest sense—the whole British 
Empire ; the first duty of every one of us, in every country in the Empire, is a 
duty to the Empire before our duty to any foreign country. 
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The Queensland Premier was followed by Mr. Hofmeyr with 
this historic proposal, which he advocated in a memorable 
speech ; “ The feasibility of promoting a closer union between 
the various parts of the British Empire by means of an Imperial 
Tariff of Customs, to be levied independently of the duties pay- 
able under existing tariffs,on goods entering the Empire from 
abroad, the revenue derived from such tariff to be devoted to the 
general defence of the Empire.” He gave this proposition a very 
practical form by proposing a general levy of two per cent. all 
round the Empire on foreign imports, which at that time 
amounted to £352,000,000 sterling, which would provide a 
revenue of £7,000,000, “‘ which would pay for a very consider- 
able part of the British fleet.” This common payment “ would 
establish a connecting link between the Colonies and the Empire 
also, such as is not at present in existence, and which might 
further develop by-and-by into a most powerful bond of union.” 
In discussing the possible objections to his proposal, Mr. Hofmeyr 
reminded the Conference that almost every other colonial power 
favoured colonial above foreign trade, while he dealt with the 
great food-bogey in a passage well worthy of perusal at the 
present moment : 

It would probably be advanced that the food of the poor man in England 
would be taxed. Now a tax of 2 per cent., or thereabouts, would not raise the 
price of the bread of the poor man very much, especially as the poor man 
would get breadstuffs duty free from all the Colonies—from Canada, Australia, 
and India ; and the grain-producing power of those and various other Colonies 
might be developed to an almost unlimited extent, so that ultimately hardly 
any rise in price would be observed. I have no doubt that, if the labouring 
population of England were polled upon the subject, they would not consider 
this an insuperable objection, especially if it were explained to them that the 


scheme might result in the development of a better market for their own 
manufactures in the Colonies. 


This noteworthy speech made a profound impression on the 
other delegates, and the proposal elicited the approval of Sir John 
Downer, the Premier of South Australia; Sir Robert Thorburn, 
Premier of Newfoundland; Sir William Fitzherbert, the 
Speaker of the Legislative Council of New Zealand; and 
Mr. Service, the late Premier of Victoria, who observed paren- 
thetically ; “1 think nothing would be more advantageous to the 
unity of the Empire than to establish a greater sympathy ina 
financial sense, or, rather, in a tariff sense.’ Mr. Deakin, then 
Chief Secretary of Victoria, and to-day Attorney-General of the 
Australian Commonwealth, supported the Preferential policy in 
an eloquent speech : 


It may be well for the Colonies to set it on record that, because they are so 
Imperialist in feeling, because they are so stirred by every movement that helps 
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to bind together the Empire, and looking upon this proposal as one of the 
means of uniting its scattered parts, they would gladly avail themselves of it. 
But it is not for the Colonies to urge the adoption of this proposal as one 
which would be a benefit to them. It is really an Imperial matter, and until 
the head and heart of the Empire have become animated by the same 
feeling, and become convinced that this is a good means to adopt, our voices 
must be futile, the expression of our views may be considered premature. It 
may be desirable to place it on record that the Colony of Victoria is heartily 
at one with the other Colonies in the view they take upon this point, and I 
would explain that the reason why we do not go into the details of the question 
is because we feel it is a question to be dealt with elsewhere and by others who 
might even regard us as being moved by selfish interests, whereas we are really 
moved by Imperial interests. 

Mr. Robinson, on behalf of Natal, described Mr. Hofmeyr’s scheme 
as “the only concrete proposal which has been brought before 
this Conference bearing directly upon the unification of the 
Empire.” However, the “ Imperial” statesmen succeeded, on one 
pretext or another, in shirking and burking the whole question. 


The subject was not allowed to slumber, but was again 
exhaustively discussed by the Ottawa Conference of self-govern- 
ing Colonies in 1894, at which Lord Jersey represented the 
Imperial Government ; and as Lord Jersey himself had scant 
sympathy with the policy proposed, his Report affords all the 
more striking testimony of the strength of the colonial sentiment 
in favour of the Preferential policy. The Conference passed a 
series of resolutions on trade relations, of which the most impor- 
tant ran as follows: “ That this Conference records its belief in 
the advisability of a Customs arrangement between Great Britain 
and her Colonies by which trade within the Empire may be placed 
on a more favourable footing than that which is carried on with 
foreign countries.” This motion was supported by the delegates 
of all the self-governing Colonies outside Australasia (which at 
that time was unfederated), and by five of the Australasian 
Colonies as against three dissentients. Lord Jersey quotes some 
of the striking speeches ; for example, that of Mr. Playford, advo- 
cating a general Customs arrangement between Great Britain and 
her Colonies : 


We are expressing an opinion to the Mother Country that she should treat 
her own Colonies a little better than she treats foreign nations, and that she 
ought to give them some slight advantage, the Colonies at the same time being 
willing to reciprocate and give her an advantage over foreign countries. It 
will be a benefit that will be appreciated on both sides ; it will be an advantage 
to all of us; and I contend it would be a very considerable advantage to the 
Mother Country in the long run, as well as to the Colonies. 

Lord Jersey also reported that though the proposed change in the 


commercial policy of Great Britain “may be neither necessary 
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nor practicable under present conditions, it may be said that the 
general feeling of the Conference was that the question will 
assume a different shape as the population and commerce of the 
Colonies increase.” In the words of Mr. Forrest, representing 
Queensland : “This development is coming, as certain as I am 
here to-day ; and I think in the future the Colonies of Great 
Britain—the Colony of Canada, the Cape, Australia, and other 
British possessions—will be capable of producing as much raw 
material, and consuming just as much from England of her 
manufactures, as the whole world is taking from her to-day.” In 
summarising the whole discussion on Preferential Tariffs, Lord 
Jersey declared : “ This resolution undoubtedly expresses a desire 
widely entertained in the Colonies that their trade with the 
United Kingdem should be favoured as against that of foreign 
countries.” That the desire for a Preferential Tariff has never 
been out of the minds of colonial statesmen down to the present 
day is clear, not only from its continuous advocacy in the Cana- 
dian Parliament, but also from the speeches of the majority of the 
Colonial Premiers during the Jubilee of 1897—though the Con- 
ference of that year was rendered abortive thanks in no small 
measure to Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Reid, of New South Wales 
—would seem to be established by the unexpected testimony of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who, in speaking in the House of 
Commons on May 29 of this year, thus boasted of his achieve- 
ments as Chancellor of the Exchequer (a post which, it will be 
remembered, he had occupied from 1895 to 1902): “I opposed 
colonial preference, first as regards wine, though it was pressed 
upon us by the Australian Colonies; secondly, with regard to 
tea; and thirdly with regard to sugar, and only last year with 
regard to corn and flour.” The foregoing facts surely place the 
matter quite beyond the region of any reasonable doubt. The 
Preferential policy has been kept in the forefront of the Imperial 
programme, not in any way owing to the support.it has received 
from British statesmen, who have generally combined to boycott 
it, but simply and solely on account of the steady and unswerving 
devotion by which it has been advocated for nearly twenty years 
by men of light and leading in Greater Britain. British states- 
men have been converted to the colonial view because they 
realise that it would be equally in the interests of the Mother 
Country and the daughter nations that our fiscal policy should 
be reconsidered ; but their conversion is a colonial triumph, and 
we cannot allow such grave misrepresentations as those we have 
dealt with to pass unchallenged. 
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The effort to pervert the position by representing Canadian 
statesmen as unfavourable towards the Preferential policy is 
peculiarly audacious in view of the fact, which the New Liberal 
Review and the Spectator appear to have overlooked, that the 
Canadian Government placed its views on record at the Colonial 
Conference of last year (1902) in a Memorandum for which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier was no less responsible than his colleagues. In this 
document it is pointed out that: “From the beginning of the 
proceedings the Canadian Ministers have claimed that in con- 
sideration of the substantial preference given by Canada for some 
years to the products of the Mother Country, Canadian food 
products should be exempted in the United Kingdom from the 
duties recently imposed.” Representations to this effect had 
already been made by the High Commissioner for Canada, and 
were now supplemented by the Premier and his colleagues “ both 
in writing and in personal interviews with the Imperial Ministers.” 
Mr. Chamberlain was, however, unable to agree to.this proposal, 
pointing out, iter alia, that the change desired by Canada would 
be an important departure from the established fiscal policy of 
the Kingdom, and that if the proposals could be entertained at 
all, as to which he was not prepared to commit himself, it would 
be necessary for Canada to offer some material tariff concessions 
beyond those which she had already voluntarily given. To this 
the Canadian Ministers replied, pointing out the material ad- 
vantages Great Britain had derived from the Preferential Tariff, 
and adding that within certain limits they were prepared to 
consider the request of Mr. Chamberlain for further concessions 
in return for the desired preference in the markets of the United 
Kingdom : 

If they could be assured that the Imperial Government would accept the 
principle of Preferential trade generally, and particularly grant to the food 
products of Canada in the United Kingdom exemption from duties now levied 
or hereafter imposed, they, the Canadian Ministers, would be prepared to go 
further into the subject, and endeavour to give to the British manufacturer 


some increased advantage over his foreign competitors in the markets of 
Canada. 


Meanwhile they (the Canadian Ministers) determined to present . 


to the Conference a resolution affirming the principle of Prefer- 
ential Trade, and the desirability of its adoption by the Colonies 
generally, and also expressing the opinion of the Prime Ministers 
of the Colonies that his Majesty’s Government should reciprocate 
by granting Preferential terms to the products of the Colonies in 
the markets of the Mother Country. It appears to us that the 
Premiers of the self-governing Colonies could scarcely, in dealing 
with an equally self-governing Mother Country, go further in 
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pressing their advocacy of a particular policy. The Canadian 
Memorandum closes with the following very significant words, 
which, in our opinion, left Mr. Chamberlain no other alter- 
native than to consult the people of this country on our fiscal 
policy at the earliest possible moment: “If, after using every 
effort to bring about such a readjustment of the fiscal policy of the 
Empire, the Canadian Government should find that the principle 
of Preferential Trade is not acceptable to the Colonies generally, 
or the Mother Country, then Canada should be free to take such 
action as might be deemed necessary in the presence of such 
conditions.” In other words, the Preference would be withdrawn. 


On the motion of Canada the following general resolutions 
were unanimously carried by the Colonial Conference : 


(1) That this Conference recognises that the principle of Preferential Trade 
between the United Kingdom and his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas 
should stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several parts, 
strengthen the Empire. 

(2) That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of the 
Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of Free Trade as 
between the Mother Country and the British Dominions beyond the sea. 

(3) That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within the 
Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already adopted 
sucha policy should, as far as their circumstances permit, give substantial 
Preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. 

(4) That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on his 
Majesty's Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom Pre- 
ferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies either by 
exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed (our italics]. 

(5) That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to submit 

to their respective Governments at the earliest opportunity the principle of 
the resolution, and to request them to take such measures as may be necessary 
to give effect to it. 
As an earnest of their keenness in this cause, the representatives of 
the Colonies announced themselves as prepared to recommend 
to their respective Parliaments Preferential Treatment of British 
goods on the following lines : 

Canada.—The existing preference of 334 per cent. and an additional prefer- 
ence on lists of selected articles—(a@) by further reducing the duties in favour 
of the United Kingdom; (4) by raising the duties against foreign imports ; 
(c) by imposing duties on certain foreign imports now on the free list. 

Australia.—Preferential treatment not yet defined as to nature or extent. 

New Zealand.—A general preference, by 10 per cent. all-round reduction of 
the present duty on British manufactured goods, or an equivalent in respect of 
lists of selected articles, on the lines proposed by Canada, namely: (a) by 
further reducing the duties in favour of the United Kingdom ; (4) by raising 
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the duties against foreign imports ; (c) by imposing duties on certain foreign 
imports now on the free list. 

The Cape and Natal.—A preference of 25 per cent., or its equivalent, on 
dutiable goods, other than specially rated articles, to be given by increasing 


the duties on foreign imports. 


Since the Colonial Conference we have had the Bloemfontein . 
Conference, attended by delegates of all the Colonies and Terri- 
tories of South Africa, Dutch as well as British, at which it was 
unanimously decided that the various legislative bodies should 
be recommended to accept a Customs Bill conferring a prefer- 
ence of 25 per cent. on all dutiable goods from the Mother 
Country. This proposal has since obtained the required approval, 
though there was considerable difficulty in getting it adopted by 
the Cape Parliament owing to its being a “one-sided preference.” 
As Mr. Hofmeyr pointed out, “ Any one-sided preference... would 
hardly be permanent ;” and Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Premier, 
explained that, though approving a Preferential policy, he also 
was opposed to “a one-sided preference.” In other words, these 
South African statesmen not unnaturally demand that if British 
trade enjoys an advantage in their markets over foreign trade, 
Great Britain should reciprocate by giving colonial trade an 
advantage in the home markets. We should have thought it 
hardly worth while to parade the evidence of colonial approval 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s declarations, were it not for the efforts of 
his opponents to exploit every fragment of opposition. Sir 
Charles Tupper, the ex-Premier of Canada, the veteran Leader 
of the Conservative party, and one of the greatest figures in 
Canadian public life, has thus expressed himself on the 
subject : 

British colonists the world over owe Mr. Chamberlain more than can be 
repaid. Under him the Colonies came right to the front as parts of the 
Empire, as much as England or Scotland. Consistently and persistently pro- 
Colonial, Mr. Chamberlain is taking his own political life and that of his party 
in his hand in a great scheme for putting Canada and the other Colonies on a 
Preferential footing, and every colonist owes him the recognition of his manly 
and plucky stand. 

Mr. Borden, the present Leader of the Conservative party in the 
Dominion House of Commons, at once declared himself enthusi- 
astically on the side of a Preferential policy, adding: “At this 
distance it is difficult thoroughly to appreciate the currents of 
public opinion in Great Britain, but it seems to us that the hour 
has come and with it the man.” No less striking was the tribute 
of Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Government, who declared: “The line which Mr. Chamberlain 
is taking is the outcome of the policy of Canada, and therefore 
what Mr, Chamberlain is doing is precisely what we have been 
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doing for seven years in the Dominion. . . . Our sympathies are 
with the right hon. gentleman, and I trust he may go ahead ;” 
while Mr. Tarte, lately a member of the Laurier Government, and 
a leading French Canadian, declared that the Birmingham policy 
was not only bold, but “of vital interest to Canada.” Surely, 
these are all free agents. They have not been hypnotised by 
Mr. Chamberlain. Then, again, Sir Edmund Barton, the 
Premier cf the Australian Commonwealth, who usually expresses 
his own opinions, has declared, since the Birmingham speech : 

I myself am strongly in favour of the adoption of arrangements whereby 
trade between the various parts of the Empire and the Mother Country would 
be distinctly favoured and developed, subject to the continued freedom of each 
self-governing Colony with regard to its own fiscal policy. Under such con- 
ditions Preferential arrangements would not only be more practicable, but 
would also be a great deal easier to bring about. The accomplishment of such 
arrangements would be of enormous advantage to the whole Empire. 


Mr. Kingston, the Minister for Trade and Customs in the 
Commonwealth Cabinet, has declared in the Australian House of 
Representatives that : 

It was disappointing to him that no preference at present existed, but he 

hoped that all this would soon be changed. We might keep our duties as they 
were for Great Britain, and raise them against the rest of the world. Canada 
gave Great Britain a preference, and she was receiving nothing in exchange, 
and the result was that the benefits that Canada had previously enjoyed were 
taken from her by Germany. He did not wonder that Mr. Chamberlain had 
made the suggestion that he had done, and that Germany had already retired 
from her position. The time had come to be proud of the great statesman 
who had taken up this important stand. Despite the Free Trade outcry in 
that House, it would soon be made known that Australia approved of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s suggestions. 
We have also had the “personal estimate of Australian senti- 
ment” of Mr. Alfred Deakin, the Attorney-General in the Federal 
Government, in the form of a telegram to the British Australasian, 
which we quoted last month : “The Commonwealth Government 
and all the Governments of the separate States approve of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Preferential Trade proposals. Only the extreme 
section of the Free Traders are opposed to them, and an immense 
majority is assured for the new policy when it is put before the 
country. Personally, I consider Preferential Tariffs an indispen- 
sable foundation of the Empire.” 


Sir John See, the Premier of New South Wales, likewise 
expressed his cordial sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas, 
and the Governor of New South Wales forwarded the following 
telegram : ‘My Government recognise that Preferential Trade 
will be directly advantageous to Australia by securing her a 
market for her natural products ; and, believing that this policy 
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is in the highest degree conducive to the welfare and solidarity of 
the Empire and the union of British-speaking people, strongly 
support your proposal to investigate the practicability of such a 
preference. Also, realising that what is Canada’s turn to-day 
may be Australia’s to-morrow, they express great satisfaction at 
the declaration by the British Government that every self- 
governing colony shall be secured in the free exercise of its right 
to enter into closer trade relations with the Mother Country.” 
This telegram gave rise to a vote of censure proposed by the 
Opposition in the New South Wales Assembly, evidently as a 
strictly party business, which was defeated by the normal Minis- 
terial majority, viz.,59 to 42. This, we observe, is described by 
the Westminster Gazette as “a narrow majority,” but after alla 
majority of seventeen in a House of 100 members is equal to a 
majority of 100 in a House of 600. We should naturally expect 
New South Wales to be the most hostile of all the Colonies to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, partly because it has always contained 
a resolute separatist element, and also because it comprises Free 
Trade fanatics like Mr. Reid, who are quite on a level with our 
own Cobdenites, and who would sacrifice everything to their 
superstition. Another colonial statesman who does not take his 
orders from Mr. Chamberlain or anybody else is Mr. Seddon (cited 
above by the Spectator and the New Liberal Review against Mr. 
Chamberlain). We need not repeat his enthusiastic’ telegram to 
the Daily Express, which we quoted last month, or the several 
speeches in which he has expressed his ardent belief in the Prefer- 
ential policy, seeing that he has been violently attacked by the 
Little England and Cobdenite press for the crime of applauding 
the Colonial Secretary. Turning to South Africa we find that 
Mr. Hofmeyr, Sir Gordon Sprigg, Sir Albert Hime, Premier of 
Natal, Dr. Smartt, the late Leader of the Progressives in Cape 
Colony, and Dr. Jameson, their present Leader, though differing 
among themselves on many political questions, are at one in 
welcoming the new development. As against the allegation which 
we have discussed at such length that the Colonies are lukewarm 
on this question, we make bold to declare that no political 
departure inaugurated in this country since the British Empire, so 
to speak, “ found itself,” has excited anything like as much enthu- 
siasm. Heavy will be the responsibility of the Cobdenite cranks 
if they should succeed in thwarting the policy of tariff reform, 
but in any event they cannot be allowed to do so on the false 
representation that it is a subject of indifference to Greater 
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